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THE KING’S ENEMIES 


CHAPTER I 


LOVE—AND THE NAVY 


A CHILL wind sprang up from the north, 


and the sea awoke from its slumber. The 

dark breast of the Mediterranean, now 
flecked with foam, began to crush spiteful wavelets 
against the bare, yellow coast of the island of 
Malta. The sun, overshadowed by driving clouds, 
no longer cast a brilliance over the waters; instead, 
the world took on a sombre hue. 

In the waning light of the afternoon the sea, grey 
and sullen, became a menace. It stirred hungrily, 
like some great, restless leviathan. 

The moan of the wind, and the dark face of the 
waters, unnerved the girl who had been watching 
the scene from a lonely part of the coast beyond 
St. Paul’s Bay. 

** Ronald,’’? she whispered, ‘‘ I’m afraid.” 

The man who stood beside her drew her closer to 
1im, and she rested her head on his shoulder. 

** T’m afraid of the sea,’’ she told him. ‘‘ I think 
| hate the sea now, though as a child I used to 
ove it.” 

Her companion forced a smile to his lips. ‘* Buck 
ip, little sweetheart,’? he said gently. ‘* Why, 
rom the way you talk you might be some old lady, 
nstead of a girl of twenty-one.”’ 

“JT am older than that now, Ronald.”’ 
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‘Older? Why?” 

‘“ Because I love you,’ she replied. ‘* You see, 
until one loves, the world is just a bright, care-free 
place, with no sorrows, no worries in it. If there 
are any, they belong to other people, and have 
nothing to do with oneself. But when one loves— 
one seems to understand so much. Love brings 
great things to one, Ronnie. I think ’—she lowered 
her voice—‘‘ I think that it is only since I have 
loved you that I have been able to realize the true 
meaning of self-sacrifice.”’ 

The man, as he gazed down upon her, was aware 
of a feeling of awe. A fortnight ago he had been 
Lieutenant Ronald Felthorpe, R.N.: a naval officer, 
and nothing more. But now he was Lover as well, 
and lover, not only of a glorious girl, but of a 
woman. 

The thought was stupendous, for these last few 
hours with Sheila Weston had taught him how little 
he knew of her sex. Woman! Deep, unfathomable, 
gifted with the wisdom born of generations of 
suffering. Something seemed to tell him that she, 
in common with her sisters, had inherited the 
tragedy of the world. 

A tremendous feeling of tenderness came over him 
as he gazed at the little face: of tenderness so deep 
that words were made impossible. He fumbled for 
her hands, and took them blindly, gropingly. 
** Sheila, darling, Sheila . . .’’ he whispered. 

She knew that he understood; that he was trying 
to tell her of his love, his sympathy, his longing 
to bear her sorrow. And, as knowledge of this 
came to her, her face was transfigured. This man 
of hers, simple, clean, splendid, had given her the 
very depth of his soul in those three words, and, in 
spite of the pain of parting, a gladness welled up in 
Sheila’s breast as she gazed over the waste of 
tossing waters. 

The wind was still freshening, and the sun, cloaked 
by a pall of clouds, had sunk lower. The dim line 
between sky and sea was filmed with haze, and the 
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dying daylight clothed sea and land in a mantle of 
grey. <A grey sea-gull passed, uttering a harsh, 
discordant cry, and at the sound the girl’s heart 
sank again, and a shiver ran through her slight 
frame. 

** Cold, little sweetheart ? ”’ 

** Yes, Ronnie. It’s so gloomy here.”’ 

** Then we had better be getting back. My ship 
sails at nine, and I ought to be on board long before 
that.”’ 2 

They turned to one another, and for the brief 
interval that they clung together the sky and the sea 
and the earth for them no longer existed. They 
were just boy and girl, snatching a brief moment of 
happiness from a world where all was dark. 

As they climbed up the slope towards the road 
where their carozzin patiently awaited them, Sheila’s 
steps were weary, listless, and she drooped as if part 
of her life had gone from her. A stone scraped 
against one of her little shoes, and she stumbled and 
would have fallen had not the man put a strong arm 
round her. 

At the top of the rise they paused, and Sheila 
pointed towards the distant horizon. 

** IT should be out there, Ronnie,”’ she said sadly. 

Felthorpe knew what was in her mind. One 
thousand miles to the north-west, across the inter- 
vening space of sea and land, the men were dying. 
And they the very men who should have lived. 

‘“*The time may come when you will be able to 
help in Malta, Sheila,’’ he told her. ‘* So don’t worry 
yourself too much, my darling.”’ 

‘© And I should be so far away from you if I went 
to France,’’ she comforted herself. ‘‘ And there’s 
always auntie to be considered.”’ 

Yes, there was always auntie to be considered. 
Auntie, who was Sheila Weston’s only near relation, 
was possessed of a large bank balance and the 
profound belief that she was an incurable invalid. 
She was therefore in the habit of wintering in the 
Mediterranean, and now that the war had come 
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along, she had expressed her intention of remaining 
in Malta till the end of hostilities, for were there not 
submarines, and mines, and other dreadful things to 
be encountered if one crossed the sea? ; 

Any suggestion of Sheila’s that she might be 
allowed to volunteer for work in France had been 
promptly discountenanced, since auntie regarded 
the girl as a direct gift from the Almighty for the 
purpose of being her general slave and companion. 
As for the girl, she regarded auntie much as one 
regards the sun, or the moon, or the stars. When 
she was a child there had been auntie; while she 
grew up there had been auntie; now that she had 
come of age there was auntie; there always would 
be auntie. 

“*Poor auntie,’’ said Felthorpe, as they climbed 
into the carozzin, ‘* she’ll be so angry with me when 
I take you away from her one day.”’ 

Sheila gave his hand a little squeeze, and the long 
drive back to Valletta began. 

By the time they had rounded Sliema Harbour, 
where the long, lean shapes of destroyers were 
pencilled against the land, darkness had fallen. The 
sleek, well-groomed horse, plumed and belled, having 
dragged its burden up the steep ascent to Valletta, 
turned into Strada Reale, where the darkness became 
alive once more. ; 

Here cigarette shops, tailors’ shops, curiosity 
shops, shops of all kinds were blazing with light. 
On the pavements throngs of naval and military 
officers, bluejackets, tommies, and civilians passed 
to and fro. Black-frocked priests, brown-garbed, 
shaven monks and painted ladies jostled against 
black-hooded Maltese women,  garlic-breathing 
Maltese men, and regimental Colonels in a strange 
medley of different races, customs and religions. A 
herd of goats, eking out a precarious existence with 
the aid of cigarette ends and pieces of brown paper, 
drifted meekly by. From within the bars and cafés 
the hum of conversation and scent of beer proclaimed 
that the Fleet was very much in being. 
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As the carozzin began the descent to the Grand 
Harbour, the girl glanced at her wrist-watch. 

“*I shall be late for dinner,’’ she said quickly. 
** Auntie will be cross.” 

**Then you go on in this carozzin, darling,’’ said 
the man. ‘Ill walk down to the harbour. It’s 
only a step.”’ 

** Good-bye, Ronnie.”’ 

** Good-bye, beloved.’’ : 
They held hands for the merest fraction of 
second, then Felthorpe slipped out of the vehicle and 

strode rapidly down to the harbour. 

Having reached there, he hailed a dghaisa, which _ 
whisked him over the choppy water till the great 
hull of his ship rose up above him. 

She was H.M.S. Rampart, an old battleship of 
some fourteen thousand tons, dug out from a peaceful 
existence in the Medway to play her part in the 
game of war. She had an armament of: four ancient 
twelve-inch guns, in two of the earliest types of 
turrets, and twelve six-inch. Her maximum speed 
was fourteen and a half knots, and her earliest 
recollections those of Queen Victoria. ‘* Born 1894, 
still going fairly strong,’’ was the verdict of her 
officers, who, none the less, took a certain pride in 
the old ship, for hers was the great honour of belong- 
ing to the ‘*‘ no military value ”’ class of vessel. 

Back on board, Felthorpe descended into his cabin, 
where he sank down into a chair. That he was late 
for dinner did not worry him, for he did not feel 
in the least bit hungry. Conscious, however, that 
he must eat something, he ordered sandwiches 
to be brought to him, which he munched without 
relish. 

By the time he had finished them, the Officers’ 
Call sounded, and he welcomed the bugle. His 
duties for putting to sea were on the fo’c’sle, assist- 
ing the First Lieutenant working cables, and his work 
would, he reflected, help to keep him from thinking 
too much of Sheila. 

After slipping on an overcoat, he ran quickly on 
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deck, and for the better part of half an hour was 
engrossed in his duties. 

By the time four bells had sounded, the Rampart 
was clear of the harbour and shaping course due 
east for Cape Matapan and Gallipoli. Felthorpe, 
free till four a.m., when he had the morning watch 
on the bridge, strode aft and came to a standstill 
on the quarter-deck, which, owing to the cold and 
the lateness of the hour, was deserted. 

Astern the lights of Malta were fading into the 
night. Malta! The island that held his woman, the 
woman who was now more to him than anyone else 
in the whole, wide world. All his previous ideas, 
customs, even thought had undergone a fundamental 
change during these last few days, and, though he 
did not know it, his sense of proportion had deserted 
him entirely. 

Below him, in the ward-room, his brother officers 
were playing bridge, or reading, or arguing about the 
war. A fortnight ago he would have been one of 
them, but now he had not the slightest desire for 
their company, since their interests were no longer 
his. Their interests appeared unimportant, obscure, 
almost childish compared to the incredible fact that 
he was in love, so that he felt utterly remote from 
these officers, now that he guarded this wonderful 
secret in his heart. 

For secret it was. He was young, only twenty- 
four, with the miserable pittance of a junior naval 
officer, and since neither he nor Sheila had any 
private income of their own, it would be some years 
yet before they would be able to marry. Though 
she had not been averse to announcing their engage- 
ment, he had shrunk from doing so. To tell of this 
wonderful love of his to the Mess; to hear their cheery 
laughter; to be offered drinks on the strength of it; 
to have it shouted aloud in the Navy? No, he had 
winced at the thought. Love and the Navy. It 
was a queer combination. The two somehow didn’t 
seem to go together, so he had told Sheila, and the 
girl with her ready acumen had understood. 
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A wisp of spray lashed his cheeks, and he shivered. 
Overhead the moon suddenly shone through a rift in 
the clouds and illuminated the sea. The waters 
looked clear-cut, icy, formidable in the pale light 
of the moon. Each up-flung wave darkened against 
the face of the ocean, revealing golden pools of harsh 
water in the hollows. 

And through them the old Rampart, from stem to 
stern as black as the night that clothed her, threshed 
forward. She was a thing of iron, grim, sea-washed, 
bound for Gallipoli and War. 

A terrible, gripping desire for Sheila Weston came 
over Felthorpe as he surveyed the savage waters. 
He wanted to be in her arms again, to feel her soft, 
sweet warmth, to be away from this thing of iron, 
surrounded by the loneliness of the sea. 

The yearning was followed by a sense of shock. 
Was he becoming soft, a coward? No, his mind 
recoiled from the thought. But still, he mused 
anxiously, this moping wouldn’t do at all, and he 
would therefore go down to his’ cabin and immerse 
himself in a novel till sleep should come to him. 

He was in the act of striding towards the after 
hatchway when a voice hailed him. 

** Hello, Felthorpe. Why this thusness? ”’ 

Felthorpe recognized the voice’of the junior watch- 
keeper, and as the large figure of the speaker loomed 
up in the darkness, in spite of his troubled thoughts 
he found himself smiling. 

One just couldn’t help smiling when Lieutenant 
Jimmy Kenning, R.N., or Tubby as he was more 
commonly known, was about, for Tubby was a smile 
himself. Life to this gentleman was one colossal 
joke, and he was always laughing at it. And when 
he laughed he did not laugh as other men do, which 
is with the face, but he laughed, not only over his 
great, red countenance, but all round his head and 
the back of his neck as well. 

“‘ Come on down below,”’ he boomed to Felthorpe, 
*¢ T’ll zob you for a whisky-and-soda.”’ 

Felthorpe hesitated, then agreed. He’d got to 
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face the Mess some time, and the sooner he bucked 
up and took an interest in the everyday life of the 
ship the better it would be for him. 

A few seconds later the pair were seated in 
comfortable arm-chairs in the ward-room, and they 
zobbed for drinks. Felthorpe flicked out four fingers 
and shouted “ eight.”’ Tubby flicked out three and 
shouted ‘‘ seven,’ in a voice that made the ship 
yaw slightly. Tubby had won. 

The Gunnery Lieutenant, engaged in a four at 
bridge the other end of the room, cocked a disapprov- 
ing eye in their direction. ‘‘ Not so much noise, 
Tubby,” he growled. 

‘* Sorry, Guns. Hi...” this to a passing 
steward, ‘‘ two whiskies-and-sodas, please, and put ~ 
?em down to Mr. Felthorpe.”’ 

Tubby turned to his companion and opened his 
mouth to roar, then, remembering the bridge players, 
sank his voice to a hoarse and penetrating whisper. 

** Good time at Malta, Felthorpe ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the other, a trifle off-handedly. 

‘* Saw you in a carozzin this evening with a bit of 
fluff. Hast advanced the spark? ”’ 

**Oh, dry up, Kenning,’’ said Felthorpe with 
sudden irritation. 

** Sorry, old bean. Hope I haven’t trodden on 
your toes, or anything? ’”’ Tubby became genuinely 
sorry for what he had said, and his enormous face 
creased up in anxiety till he resembled some 
tremendous baby waiting to be fed. 

Felthorpe’s anger subsided as quickly as it had 
risen. ‘* That’s all right,’? he answered. ‘* But what 
about you, Tubby? Enjoyed yourself? ” 

“Trust me. Good spot, Malta. Ha! Here’s old 
Smiler. Come and have a drink down to Felthorpe, 
Smiler.”’ 

_ The officer thus addressed, who was now approach- 
ing the pair, presented the very antithesis of Tubby 
Kenning. _Whereas Tubby was fat, Smiler, or 
Assistant Paymaster Norman Gayton, R.N., was 
thin. Whereas Tubby’s face was red, Smiler’s was 
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pale. Whereas to Tubby life was a colossal joke, to 
Smiler life was a poor. show apparently, a mere 
something that had to be put up with, like a smell, 
or November fogs. 

The new-comer subsided into a chair beside the 
others and announced, in sepulchral. tones, that he 
om do with a drink, which was speedily brought 

im. 

** Still working, Smiler? ’’ asked Felthorpe. 

** Working? I should think I am. I’m always 
working.”’ 

Smiler Gayton did not exaggerate, for he was the 
Captain’s Secretary, and his duties were legion. He 
had to keep the Confidential Books, the Secret Codes 
and Ciphers, and a thousand and one other volumes 
corrected and up to date; he had to decode wireless 
messages every fourth watch; he had to run the 
entire correspondence of the ship, from matters 
dealing with the loss of a seaman’s hat overboard to 
the premature firing of a shell; he had to know the 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions by 
heart; he was the Alpha and Omega of the clerical 
part of the war. 

When he was not working in his tiny office, or in 
conclave mysterious with the Captain aft, he would 
drift about the ship, immersed ‘in sheafs of signals 
and Admiralty orders of every shape and size. In 
his arms would be weekly orders, fortnightly orders, 
monthly orders, quarterly orders, secret orders, most 
secret orders, confidential orders, orders of every 
possible combination and permutation. 

At his approach the senior officers of the Rampart 
would pale visibly and bolt for their cabins. But in 
vain would they seek to escape him. Like Nemesis 
he would ferret them out, brandish an order in the 
air, and then inform them that the report required 
by the Admiralty on milking boosters, or fuses, or 
wrapper plates, or the suitability of swimming 
collars, was long due from them. For them to plead 
other pressing affairs of state was hopeless. It was 
Smiler’s job to get their reports for submission to the 
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Captain, and get them he would, plead Commanders, 
Gunnery Officers, or Engineers never so wisely. _ 

‘‘But you’ll get a rest when we go into action, 
Smiler,’’ said Tubby. 

‘Ho! Will1l? That’ll merely mean double work. 
War by day, and my ordinary job by night.” 

The conversation turned to the coming Gallipoli 
campaign, and from there to their respective action 
stations. 

“You’re a lucky devil, Felthorpe,’? grumbled 
Tubby. ‘ In the foretop you’ll see all the fun that’s 
going, while I shan’t see a thing, being stuck down 
in the T.S. Where’s your action station, Smiler? ”’ 

‘‘ Mine? In the foretop along with Felthorpe. 
Got to take notes of the action for the Skipper’s 
report of proceedings afterwards. That’s while the 
ship’s afloat. If she sinks I’ve got a healthy job.”’ 

‘* What’s that? ’’ queried Felthorpe. 

‘* My instructions are that if the ship’s mined or 
torpedoed, and I’m quite sure she’s sinking, I’m to 
go below and superintend the burning of the con- 


* fidential books in the stokehold. Prevent the books 


falling into the hands of the enemy should they send 
divers down. You know the sort of thing.”’ 

** Lord,”’? said Tubby, ‘* by the time you get down 
below you’ll need a bathing costume.”’ 

“Sure thing,’ breathed Smiler. ‘I’m looking 
forward to Gallipoli.’’ 

The others laughed. A moment later the Master- 
at-Arms entered the Mess. ‘‘ Eleven o’clock, gentle- 
men, please.”’ 

The officers rose and dispersed. Smiler Gayton 
returned to his office to resume his ceaseless labours, 
while the others sought their bunks. 

Back in his cabin, reaction set in with Felthorpe. 
For the last half-hour the talk of his two companions 
had occupied his attention, but now memory of 
Sheila was returning in double force, and try as he 
might he could not dismiss her from his mind. 

As he undressed he almost envied the other officers 
of his Mess. They were most of them so happy, so 
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carefree, so utterly absorbed in their duties. There 
was Tubby Kenning, always laughing, always 
tremendously alive, never pining or introspective. 
And even old Gayton was happy in his way, in spite 
of his air of profound melancholy. 

While he, Ronald Felthorpe, could he honestly say 
he was the happier for being in love? In a way, 
wes, buts... 

As he flicked out the light, words of Sheila’s came 
back to him. ‘I am older now because I love you, 
Ronald.’’ 

Yes, and he felt older now because he loved her. 
It was all very strange. 

For a while he lay in his narrow bunk, with a 
girl’s voice sounding in his ears, and a girl’s face 
floating in the throbbing darkness, then at last, tired 
out, he sank into a brief sleep, to dream of a queer 
medley of Sheilas, carozzins, Tubbys and Gaytons. 


CHAPTER II 


WAR—AND THE COLD SNAKE 


Fleet, cleared for action, were advancing up 
the Dardanelles Straits in the cold light of 
the morning. 

Ahead of them, the distant bend of the Narrows 
could be guessed at rather than discerned. On their 
port beam the ruined fort of Seddul Bahr lay almost 
at the tip of the Peninsula, which stretched like some 
monstrous tongue up to the dim height of Achi Baba. 
On the starboard beam a plain, intersected by the 
winding River Meander, rolled away to the south- 
ward. In the middle of the plain was Priam’s Mound, 
the ancient battle ground of mighty men. 

As the grim shapes of the men-of-war advanced, 
the silence that brooded over the world was as the 
silence of death. Not a sound was to be heard, nor 
was there a single living thing to be seen on the 
shores that slept on either side of the straits. The 
land lay grim and bare, haunted by tragic, splendid 
memories of the past. 

From the north-east a sightless wind, chilled by 
the snow of the Urals, teased the’current of the 
straits into little dancing blobs. Overhead the blue 
of the sky was broken by a hawk, flying in great 
swirls of soundless wings. 

In the foretop of H.M.S. Rampart, Felthorpe, his 
overcoat buttoned closely round him, stood beside 
the Gunnery Lieutenant. Behind him Assistant 
Paymaster Gayton squatted on a small stool, a 
signal log on his knees. The remainder of the space 
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in the small, circular top was occupied by two 
signalmen and a midshipman. 

** Nearly in position now,’ breathed the Gunnery 
Lieutenant. ’ 

Felthorpe nodded, and peered over the rim of the 
top. Far below him the long deck of the Rampart 
sprawled, wedge-like, over the wrinkled sea. Six 
cables distant, on her starboard beam, the Rampart’s 
sister ship steamed forward on a parallel course. 

Behind them three battleships of a newer type, 
and one battle cruiser, lay like great, black ducks 
across the outer portion of the straits. These were 
the supporting ships which, having modern guns, 
were to engage the forts at long range. The 
Rampart and her sister ship, being old and of no 
military value, were to steam well ahead of them 
and be in the forefront of the battle. 

Felthorpe, whose duties were to assist the Gunnery 
Lieutenant in every way possible, and take the 
latter’s place should that officer be killed, peered 
through his spotting glasses, endeavouring to make 
out the Fort of Dardanus, which was one of the 
targets allocated to the Rampart. 

‘*That’s Dardanus.’’ The Gunnery Lieutenant 
was speaking again. ‘* Range twelve thousand.”’ 
He bent and spoke through a Navyphone to the 
Captain in the conning-tower below, and then 
addressed the fore twelve-inch turret. 

The turret was trained, and the ship eased speed, 
keeping her engines going just enough to counteract 
the swiftly-flowing current that came bubbling down 
the straits. 

Overhead the hawk still flew, soundless. 

The silence was broken by great, throbbing 
shocks as a fifteen-inch shell roared past the 
Rampart and burst in a tiny, white puff near one of 
the distant forts. The biggest of the supporting 
battleships had opened fire. 

A moment later the Rampart fired her first round 
at Dardanus. ‘The foretop, under the blast of the 
twelve-inch gun almost directly beneath it, shook 
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and rattled. The air-jar brought the teeth together 
with a click that made the ear-drums pulse. The 
atmosphere was filled with the stench of cordite. 
Grit abounded. 

Then hell broke loose. The air became alive with 
screaming sound as fourteen-inch shell from the 
forts, eight and five point nines from concealed 
howitzer batteries, .even twelve- pounders were 
sprayed at the attacking ships from the land. 

The din in Felthorpe’s ears was terrific, unbeliev- 
able. It well-nigh mazed the senses. Under his 
feet the deep notes of the fore-turret boomed like 
tremendous leviathans; from astern the supporting 
ships pumped enormous explosives, firing almost 
_ over his ship; from the land, not only from the forts 
but from concealed batteries on all sides, death 
came shouting through the air. 

The howitzers were the worst, for their shell took 
such a long time in coming. The missiles hummed 
gently at first, like the swarming of gigantic bees, 
to increase in sound till they passed the top with the 
shattering scream of express trains roaring through 
a station. 

Some of the shell, falling close by the ship, burst 
on impact with the water, sending up columns of 
brine the height of the ship’s truck. An enormous 
projectile exploded in the water on a level with the 
foremast. The column raised was like a gigantic 
white, living thing. It reared its solid, writhing 
body upwards past the top, and-an insane desire 
came to Felthorpe to hit with his closed fist this 
white, living thing, even though it were yards out 
of his reach. 

The live thing subsided into a frothing lump, 
leaving the top wet with its spray. 

** Felthorpe,’’ the Gunnery Lieutenant was bawl- 
ing in his ear, ‘‘ try to locate that eight-inch how. 
battery that’s worrying us.”’ 

Felthorpe strained his eyes through his glasses. 
Ah, there was a flash, just visible on the crest of a 
hill on the European side of the straits. He waited — 
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for a few seconds, and that cursed noise stole on his 
cars. ‘The swarming of distant bees. 

** Located the battery, I believe,’’ he cried. 

** Then get the port six-inch on to it. Silence it.” 

Felthorpe took over the six-inch, and the din 
became even more tremendous as the smaller arma- 
ment added its sharp, nerve-shattering bark to the 
yeneral uproar of the battle. 

A crisp crackle, followed by a whining, pinging 
ee added a new note to the storm of screaming 
sound. 

** Hell,”? cried the Gunnery Lieutenant, “ that’s 
shrapnel. The Turks are trying to do in the tops.” 

** Crow’s nest—foretop. Crow’s nest—foretop.”’ 
The hail came from the voice-pipe connecting the 
foretop with the crow’s nest situated right at the 
cop of the mast. The Assistant Paymaster, who had 
9een jotting down in neat, unperturbed handwriting 
he targets the ship had been engaging, leant towards 
she pipe. 

** Hello. Yes. Foretop speaking.”’ 

The voice of the R.N.R. Lieutenant in the crow’s 
1est came down to him. ‘* Hi. My signalman’s 
»een wounded. This infernal shrapnel. Send some- 
yne up to help me bring him down.’’ 

In monotonous tones, that yet could be heard 
hrough the racket, Gayton repeated the message to 
he Gunnery Lieutenant. He spoke calmly, evenly, 
or all the world like a parson reciting the litany. 

The others heagd him, and peered through the man- 
10le in the top up at the crow’s nest. The poor 
ittle lonely crow’s nest, they thought; just a tiny 
yooden box, with room in it for two, entirely 
urrounded by air and shrapnel. pe 

A midshipman volunteered, and started climbing 
ip the Jacob’s ladder through a veritable hail of 
hrapnel. 

The battle roared on. The ship’s wireless aerial 
vas shot away, and one of the shrouds beneath the 
op was sliced in half by a shell that missed the 
arty by a hair’s breadth. An inch or so higher, 
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and the projectile would have wrecked the top and 
hurled the bodies of dead and dying men on to the 
deck below. Felthorpe continued his fight against 
the troublesome howitzer battery, while the Gunnery 
Lieutenant duelled with Dardanus. The Assistant 
Paymaster took his notes: ‘* 11-00. Fort No. 19 
apparently firing again. 11-02. Crow’s nest hit by 
shrapnel.’’ 

The wounded signalman, accompanied by the 
- R.N.R. Lieutenant and the midshipman, was brought 
down to the top. The signalman was very young, 
scarcely more than a boy, and looked pale and 
frightened. He had a large chunk torn out of the 
fleshy part of his shoulder, and dripped blood all 
over the place. The midshipman escorted him down 
the rest of the mast, and he disappeared below 
armour to be received by the safe arms of the 
doctors in the sick bay. 

In the top the R.N.R. Lieutenant turned to the 
Gunnery Lieutenant. ‘* Give us another signalman, 
Guns.”’ 

One of the spare signalmen was detailed off, 
and the R.N.R. Lieutenant, followed by his new 
‘companion, began to climb heavenward to his 
home amidst air and shrapnel. 

‘** Gawd,”? he muttered as he pulled himself up 
rung by rung, ‘‘ this is some war.’’ 

Five minutes later a lull occurred, for Dardanus 
had ceased firing, and the efforts of Felthorpe’s six- 
inch had succeeded in silencing the howitzer battery. 
The Gunnery Lieutenant spoke through a Navy- 
phone to the Captain in the conning-tower, who gave 
the order to cease fire and rest the guns’ crews. 

*“* Phew,”’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant as the 
nolse immediately round the ship came to an 
abrupt end. 

** That’s how I feel,”? muttered Felthorpe. 

An exclamation came from the midshipman, who 
had by now returned up aloft. ‘ My God, sir,”? he 
es ‘the other ships are getting hell, if we 
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All eyes followed the direction of his pointing 
finger. Yes, the other ships were getting hell, for 
one and all were surrounded by spouting gouts of 
water. On one of the nearest battleships, belching 
flame and thunder, a direct enemy hit was registered, 
for her deck suddenly spouted a dull, dirty, blackish 
pall of smoke. The battle cruiser’s for’ard super- 
structure was ablaze, and Felthorpe trained his 
spotting glasses on to her. Even as he did so, her 
foretop was hazed in smoke. When the smoke 
cleared, the top showed rents in it, and Felthorpe 
knew that men were dying. The Turks had knocked 
out the Gunnery eyes and brain of one ship, at least. 
Perhaps soon the Rampart’s top. ... , 

He was turning to address the Gunnery Lieutenant, 
when an express train screamed, and an explosion 
occurred beneath him that nearly threw him off his 
feet. Then a thick, black, acrid smoke began to 
rise up the mast, causing the eyes to smart and the 
throat to burn. 

** Conning-tower hit, by God,’ shouted the 
Gunnery Lieutenant. 

Felthorpe sprang to the conning-tower Navy- 
phone: ‘‘ Foretop—conning-tower. Are you all 
right ? ”’ he asked anxiously. 

The navigator replied: ‘‘ Yes, O.K. Shell burst 
on fo’c’sle near us. No one hurt. How are you? ”’ 

‘* Still going strong.”’ 

Another Navyphone buzzed, and_ Felthorpe 
answered it, to hear the voice of Tubby Kenning 
coming up from the bowels of the ship. ‘‘ Hi, that 
the foretop ? ”’ 

“Yes. Felthorpe speaking.”’ 

‘* What’s going on? Heard the devil of a bang 
just now.”’ 

‘© Shell on fo’c’sle,’? answered Felthorpe. ‘* No 
one hurt.”’ 

‘Good. But what’s happening, anyway? One 
doesn’t know a thing stuck down in this rotten hole. 
Have we won the war yet? ”’ 

‘“ Not so as you’d notice it.”’ 
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‘‘ Well, buck up and get through. Just longing 
to see a Turkish harem in Constant. Got any eggs, 
by the way? ”’ 

‘No. Why?” 

‘* We could easily fry °em down here. The T.S. 
has got a frowst in it that would make Satan sweat. 
So-long.”’ 

** So-long.”’ 

Felthorpe straightened himself, to find that the 
air was alive with shell again. A new battery of 
eight-inch howitzers had got the range of the 
Rampart to a nicety, and salvoes were straddling 
her. Felthorpe replied with his six-inch, and the 
Gunnery Lieutenant trained both fore and after 
turréts on to Fort No. 9, which was firing heavily. 

Following the white puff of one of his twelve-inch 
shells, a sob of joy escaped the Gunnery Lieutenant’s 
lips, for he saw one of the guns of the forts cock up 
foolishly into the air. He had scored a direct hit, 
by Gad. He yelled congratulations through to the 
officer in charge of the fore-turret. Then an enemy 
shell burst on the deck below, sending up a torrent 
of splinters that rattled round the top like gigantic 
hailstones. 

** Hell! ’? The Gunnery Lieutenant put his hand 
to his forehead, and the hand came away wet with 
blood. ‘* Blasted splinter hit me.’’ He turned to 
the Assistant Paymaster. ‘* Do this up, like a good 
chap.”’ 

With his back towards Felthorpe, he shouted 
range and instructions to the latter to take over the 
twelve-inch temporarily. Felthorpe sprang to the 
fore-turret Navyphone, and shortly the left gun 
reported ready. 

** Left gun, stand by,’’ he ordered. 

During the brief pause that followed, Felthorpe 
half turned and caught sight of the Gunnery 
Lieutenant, whom Gayton was attending. Red 
blood was streaming over forehead and eyes, and the 
spectacle gave Felthorpe a queer, inexplicable sensa- 
tion. For the first time since they had been in 
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action, memory of Sheila came back to him. 
Sheila! He, Ronald Felthorpe, might be hit worse 
than that any minute. He might be permanently 
disfigured, and the girl would have to live with a 
human horror, 

The thought was ghastly. It stabbed him through 
and through, and a sudden, frightful desire to flee 
down the mast assailed him, for he wanted to get 
under armour, to get away from this screaming hell 
of shell and flesh and blood. 

The sensation, which seemed to him an eon of 
time, but in reality could not have lasted for more 
than a few seconds, left him as quickly as it had 
come. But... Christ . . . what had he been 
doing? The fore-turret was awaiting orders. 

** Left gun, fire,’’ he shouted hoarsely. 

The gun roared, and to his infinite relief scored 
another direct hit. 

After two more rounds, the Gunnery, Lieutenant, 
whose forehead was now bound up with a handker- 
chief, nudged his elbow. ‘* Good man,’’ said he. 
‘* J’ll take over again. Only a splinter across the 
forehead. No damage. You carry on with those 
batteries.”’ 

Felthorpe, as he crossed over the top, glanced 
stealthily round him. Had anyone noticed any- 
thing, suspected anything? No, each member of 
the top had been too fully occupied with his own 
duties. And, he comforted himself, had there been 
any undue delay the officer in the fore-turret would 
have called him up. 

Realization, however, of what any prolonged 
hesitation would have meant made Felthorpe whiten 
under his tan. Since the turret had obtained the 
range to a nicety, to have wasted even a few seconds 
might have minimized the chances of another direct 
hit. Luck had been with him, that was all. 

Felthorpe bit his lip and concentrated his mind 
almost fiercely on the task of locating hidden 
batteries on the land. 

** Relieving battleships coming up, sir. Rampart 
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ordered to retire,’ a signalman reported ten minutes 
later. 

At the words one and all of the occupants of the 
top heaved a sigh of relief. For over three hours, 
without protection save for the thin plating of the 
little top, they had been subjected to an almost 
constant hail of screaming, roaring, hissing death. 
For over three hours their ears had been drummed 
and cannoned at by their own guns as well as the 
shell of the enemy. For over three hours the shock 
of displaced air had beaten round their heads like 
great, invisible boxing-gloves, and now, as the ship 
turned slowly to starboard to steam out of the 
Dardanelles, the day’s ordeal was nearly at an end. 

This manceuvre, however, brought the Rampart 
into the centre of the stream, where the guns of the 
Chanak forts would bear, and the enemy, displaying 
a renewed activity, flung a hail of shell at the 
retreating ship. Though the firing was for the most 
part wild, yet it was awe-inspiring, for the fourteen- 
inch that plunged into the straits burst like as many 
mines exploding, and the height of the ensuing 
waterspouts was unbelievable. 

The old Rampart had almost reached the support- 
ing line of battleships when an enemy shell screamed, 
and a dull, muffled explosion sounded right aft. 
The ship gave a wriggle, as if she were wagging her 
tail, then listed slightly to starboard. 

** Hit under water, by Jove.”’ 

All members of the top craned their necks over 
the rim and looked aft, to behold an extraordinary 
spectacle, 

From under the ship’s stern articles of every 
description were welling to the surface and floating 
serenely down the Dardanelles. Now a service 
mattress, now a hammock, now a pair of fear- 
nought trousers, now a bundle of socks, now a pair 
of boots bobbed up to their astonished gaze and, 
like some ill-assorted fleet, steamed out of action. 

The Gunnery Lieutenant was the first to recover. 
** Ship’s holed below the water-line,”’ he said grimly. 
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** Slop-room flooded, and the contents coming out 
through the hole. Won’t the Fleet Paymaster be 
pleased ? ” 

“Think we’re going to sink?” asked the 
Assistant Paymaster. ‘‘If we are, it’s time I 
changed into that bathing costume to see about 
_ burning the Confidential Books.” 

** I doubt it,’’ said the other. “‘ The list’s almost 
imperceptible.”’ 

The wounded ship proceeded slowly out of the 
Dardanelles, and the noise of battle rolled away 
behind her. The ‘* Secure”? sounded, and the 
members of the foretop climbed stiffly down the mast 
and walked aft. 


It was late afternoon when the remainder of the 
Fleet came back from the storm of shell and mines, 
their mission unaccomplished, and dropped anchor 
round the Rampart in the safety of Tenedos harbour. 

From the exchange of intercepted signals, the 
Rampart knew most of the news before the ships 
had arrived in harbour. Two old British battleships, 
and one French, had been sunk, either by mine or 
shell-fire, or both; a battle cruiser and one old 
Frenchman had been severely damaged, and there 
was scarcely a ship that did not bear some trace of 
the ordeal. 

The Gunnery Lieutenant, standing amidst a group 
of officers on the Rampart’s quarter-deck, voiced the 
thoughts of many. 

*““ We’ve failed,’’ said he. 

‘* Rot, Guns,’? Tubby Kenning spoke. ‘* We’ll 
lick old man Turk yet, don’t you think so, 
Felthorpe? ”’ 

Felthorpe, however, did not reply. 

‘‘ Bah,”? said Assistant Paymaster Gayton, “* the 
public at home won’t worry. How can they? 
They’ll be told in the official communiqué that the 
only losses were ships of no military value. So | 


they’ll all go happy to bed.” 
® You're right, Smiler,’”’ broke in another. 
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‘‘ Thought I was in for a fat job when I was 
appointed to this packet, but it seems to me I caught 
the wrong bus.”’ 

‘‘ Guess this hole in our stern will mean Malta 
for us,’? boomed Tubby, after a pause. 

‘‘ Sure to,”? said the Gunnery Lieutenant. “I 
expect we'll be ordered to Mudros for divers’ 
examination. We’ll put a patch on there, probably, 
and then go down to Malta to dry dock.”’ 

** Wah,” cried Tubby. 

The group broke up, talking excitedly. 

Back in his cabin, a large photograph of Sheila 
Weston met Felthorpe’s eyes, and the sheer beauty 
of her caught him at the heart with a feeling that 
was akin to pain. God, how he loved her! And 
now they were to proceed to Malta almost for 
certain ; he would see her again sooner than he would 
have believed possible. 

As he gazed at the photograph words of the 
Gunnery Lieutenant returned. ‘* We’ve failed.’’ 
Yes, but that had been a glorious failure, while in 
his case... 

Now why, he asked himself, had he failed,. or 
nearly failed? Was it because he was a coward? 
No; most passionately he denied the self-inflicted 
taunt. Hadn’t he fought without fear till thought 
of her had flashed across his brain? And when fear 
did come to him, was it not rather fear of giving 
pain to her than any real personal sense of danger? 

But it wouldn’t happen again, he told himself, 
before God it wouldn’t. He would force himself, 
steel himself, never to think of her while in battle. 

Tight-lipped, he flung out of the cabin and into 
the Mess for dinner. 


CHAPTER IE 
MALTA AGAIN 


EFORE the pair seated between the rocks 
B the deep blue of the Mediterranean crawled 
over half the world. Overhead the dome of 
heaven was unflecked by a single cloud. Behind 
them the yellow island shone like pale amber in its 
briliant setting. The sea, lightly fanned by a 
breath of wind from Africa, was lazy, and crooned 
gently against the shore. In the heat-shimmering 
distance a dog barked, and a faint tinkle came from 
a herd of goats. Peace reigned supreme. 

Sheila, having cleared away the remains of their 
tea and closed the picnic basket, slipped a hand 
into Ronald’s. 

** Peace,’? she murmured dreamily. ‘‘ What a 
wonderful word.”’ 

The man remained silent, and stared with 
unseeing eyes into space. Peace. He was saying 
good-bye to peace, for, his seven short days in dock 
being over, to-morrow he would sail for war again. 
Oné week from now and he would be amidst shell 
and hell and blood, away from Sheila and—like a 
cold snake memory of that unforgettable moment 
in the foretop laid a chill across his heart. His brow 
clouded, and his hand stirred uneasily in the warm 
clasp of the girl. : 

Though she knew not the real cause, she saw his 
face darken, and she whisked to her feet. ‘* Now no 
sadness,’’ she told him. ‘‘ Remember our promise 
to each other this morning. It’s up to us to be 
happy, and we’re just going to be happy. Come, 
darling, I’ll race you as far as that rock over there.”’ 

25 
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She skimmed in and out between the rocks on 
twinkling feet, and he ran after her. He caught her, 
and she looked up at him with dancing eyes. She 
broke away from his clasp, and they played hide and 
seek amidst the boulders. They shouted, they 
laughed, they pretended to frighten one another, 
they played a thousand foolish, happy little tricks 
under the glory of the southern sun. 

And while the children played, death was laying 
cold hands over the world. 

At last, tired after their exertions, they sank 
down side by side in the shadow of a rock. The sun 
by now was lower, and stretched a path of gold 
across the glittering sea. The harsh glare was 
softening, and the sharp yellow of the island took 
on a solter tint. As evening approached the land 
became a mellow dream of beauty. 

Sheila ran her fingers through his hair. ‘* Boy,”’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ no wonder one little girl loves you. 
Are you sure it’s only one? ”’ 

He pinched her hand for that, and smiled into her 
eyes. 
= My sailor. Just my very own sailor,’ said 
she. 

Felthorpe reddened. ‘‘ If you use that expression 
again, darling, I—I’ll never give you another kiss.’’ 

A ripple of laughter dimpled her cheeks, and her - 
eyes widened in mock surprise. ‘‘ Then what must 
I call you? ”? she asked. 

** Any old thing, as long as it isn’t a sailor.’’ 

** But what’s wrong with sailor? You are a sailor, 
aren’t you? ”’ 

“Yes. But, oh lord, darling, I can’t explain. 
It simply isn’t done in the Service, that’s all. I 
know that when I’ve heard girls talk of their sailor 
fiancés it’s made me go hot and cold all over, I 
don’t know why. An N.O.’s wife, or an N.O.’s 
fiancée, if you like, but please, darling, not a 
sailor’s.”’ 

She gurgled with merriment. What dears naval 
men were, with their customs, their tremendous 
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sense of form, their iron-bound traditions. One 
must never say ‘* on a ship,’’ for instance, or call a 
ship a boat, or call plain clothes mufti. And yet, 
from the few officers she had met, she realized that 
they were without any trace of snobbishness. They 
were all kids, so it seemed to her, kids that were 
young, vital, and withal so easy to amuse, though 
they took themselves seriously at times, of course, 
especially in regard to her sex. They thought they 
knew so much about women, the dears, though from 
Sheila’s experience of them she was of the opinion 
that there was no class of men who knew less about 
women than they did. And this lover of hers, he 
was one of them, and she was proud of it. 

She smiled happily, and gave her body a tiny 
wriggle towards him. Ronald took her in his arms 
and, as time passed, they lost the world. 

The warm African wind, faintly scented with her 
hair, stole gradually on the man’s senses. A wisp 
of her tresses fanned his cheek. Her slim body, 
stretched out beside him, was perfect in its beauty. 
Away over the horizon was death; here, in his arms, 
was life, and love that cried aloud. 

He rained kisses on her hair, her lips, her eyes, 
and she lay quite still, abandoned utterly to his 
caresses. The soft swell of her bosom, the intoxi- 
cating beauty of her, proclaimed her woman, 
desirable, wonderful. 

He drew back his head, and drank deep of her 
loveliness. He saw that her eyes were closed and 
that her cheeks were pale, so that her face shone 
above her dress like some wonderful, wild, white 
flower. He felt that her form next to his was 
quivering, and though no word had escaped her lips, 
yet the knowledge that she was his at that-moment, 
his body and soul, came to him. 

Yhe training of years and his sense of chivalry 
saved him. He made a movement to draw away 
from her, but she held him fast. Her heart was 
beating against his breast, and her lips sought his 


mouth. 
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Though the blood was hammering in his temples 
and his whole being surging in fierce, hot flames 
within him, yet the chivalry prevailed. He gently 
unclasped her arms from around him, then leant 
away from her. : 

The reaction that followed was tremendous. His 
breath was choking him, a sick faintness blurred his 
senses, and the land and the sea were reeling. 
Hardly conscious of his actions, he rose to his feet 
and walked a few uncertain steps, when he. came to 
a standstill and buried his face in his hands. 

When sanity returned, he dropped his arms and 
looked at her dully. She was seated on the ground, 
plucking nervously at the hem of her dress, and her 
face was half turned from him, but he could see 
that she was very white, though one small spot of 
colour was burning on her cheek. 

He made a faltering movement towards her, but 
she inclined her head away from him. He raised a 
hand to his forehead, brushed it like a blind thing, 
then stared out over the sea, his soul in confusion. 

For a while his mind, innocent, with the pureness 
that thinks all women are pure, groped painfully. 
Then, like a blinding flash of light, understanding 
was given him. He, by his passion, had aroused the 
woman in her. With his kisses the child had become 
the woman, and the woman, out of her very purity 
and love for him, had offered, unspoken, her all in 
the spirit of sacrifice and utter submission. She had 
claimed her right, that was all, her right to love the 
man whom Fate might soon take away from her for 
ever. She had craved for the one great moment 
that life could give her in a world where death 
reigned supreme. 

As realization of this struck Ronald, he felt as one 
who has received a tremendous honour of which he 
is not worthy. He began walking towards her again, 
stepping slowly, reverently, as if in the presence of 
someone sacred. He knelt before her and touched her 
dress, but she drew away from him, and would not 
meet his earnest gaze. He was conscious of a cold- 
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ness, of an indefinable sense of distance having come 
in between them. 

** Sheila, darling, Sheila . . .”? he whispered, but 
she did not reply. ; 

He took her hand, but with a fretful movement 
she withdrew it from his clasp, for in her heart was 
a numb agony. Out of her great love for him, who 
might die for England, had come that sudden, soul- 
shattering desire for utter surrender. Out of this 
love had emerged a human instinct against which she 
had been powerless to fight. That Ronald had done 
right, had played the game, she realized to the full, 
nevertheless she sensed that she had lowered herself 
terribly in his eyes, that she could never look him 
in the face again, that she had brought disillusion 
to the man who loved her. Gone the passion, the 
gladness, the glory of the setting sun, remained only 
the dull despair of utter humiliation. 

** Sheila. . . .’? Ronald bent nearer her. ‘* You 
must listen to me. You must.” 

**There is nothing to listen, to,’’ she answered 
wearily. 

** There is. Sheila, I. . . I know it is difficult to 
speak of... certain things, but I understand, 
darling. I understand everything. And I worship 
you for it. But you, too, you must understand. 
You were right, but I was right also.”’ 

The little head was still bent, and the brow 
remained clouded. Ronald caught her wrists in a 
grasp which she could not resist. ‘‘ Sweetheart,’’ he 
said passionately, ‘‘ my beloved little sweetheart, 
you have done me the very greatest honour that a - 
man could have. Darling .. .’’ his hands trembled 
on her wrists, ‘‘ I shall never forget that. Wherever 
I am, however long it may be before we can get 
_married, I will remember.’’ 

He paused and gazed at her profile in an agony 
of entreaty, as if to force her by sheer will-power to 
come to him again. 

Then, with a catch at the heart, he saw that she 
was crying. He put his arms round her, and this 
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time she allowed herself to be taken to him. He 
pillowed her head on his shoulder, and slid his hands 
over her dress in foolish, clumsy, pawing little 
motions. He dried her tears with his handkerchief. 

‘* Better, darling? ’’? he whispered. 

‘*Yes,”? came the answer, in a tiny, far-away 
voice. 

‘* Smile, darling. Just once, for me.”’ 

She raised her head, and a smile goldened her tears. 
He kissed her tenderly, and a wonderful calm stole 
over the man. The storm had passed, to be followed 
by a marvellous sense of tranquillity. This small 
human being that he held in his arms was his to 
protect, to cherish and to love for ever and ever and 
ever. She was his soul mate, and a sudden desire 
to open his soul to her was his. 

** Girlie, I would like to tell you something 
rather . . .’’ he groped for a word, ‘‘ rather queer. 
You don’t mind? ”’ 

She pressed his hand in answer. 

**It’s like this. A man, you know, however 
cynical he may be to outward appearance, has his 
dreams. Some may have dreams of fame, or 
fortune, but with me the dreams were always of the 
girl that I would one day marry.’’ He paused, and 
his mind held memories that were almost too sacred 
to put into words. 

Sheila lay silent in his arms, utterly content to 
be there. 

**T used to picture,’ he continued, ‘* my first 
meeting with her. Her face, her figure, were not 
clear to me, though I knew her absolutely. I can’t 
quite explain, but she was she. Then in my mind 
I worshipped her, then courted her. We would 
become engaged, and go for long walks together. 
Sometimes it would rain, and her hair would glisten 
in the wind. We would have tea together in some 
old country inn, and the firelight would shine on her 
face. There would be scones, and honey, and old 
oak panelling.’’ 

** And rain on the roof,’’ said Sheila softly. 
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** And rain on the roof. But, dearest, it would 
never rain for our wedding. The sun would shine on 
the church; I could picture it all so clearly. Then 
would follow the journey to a little house in the 
country where we would spend our honeymoon.’’ 
He broke off, and a splash of colour mounted to his 
forehead. He was speaking of wonderful, intimate, 
sacred things, and Sheila knew that this man of hers 
was opening his inmost soul to her, and she was glad. 

After a pause he continued. ‘‘ In my mind’s eye 
I could see our dining-room. The window would 
open on to a tiny garden, in which were box hedges 
and flowers and bees. Evening would steal over the 
world like scented down, then night would fall. 
She would flit upstairs before me, and I would wait. 
Then I would go up and pause before the door. 
Sheila, I never opened that door.”’ 

** Boy,”’ she whispered, ** I never knew how much 
I loved you till now. This love of ours is terrible, 
darling. There is something in it that almost 
frightens me. To... to know the soul of one’s 
lover is like glimpsing into another world.”’ 

** Would you like to know why I never opened 
that door? ”’ 

** Yes, Ronnie,’’ she breathed. 

** Because my dream girl would be so pure, so 
holy, so wonderful that my mind could go no further. 
Passionate kisses I could understand, but .. .’’ the 
speaker’s brow contracted, ‘‘I could not reconcile 
real love with desire. It seemed like some ghastly 
mixing of the animal and the divine. Darling, it 
may seem funny, but this really worried me. I used 
to wonder how I ever could get married. But now 
that I have met my real dream girl, I understand 
how I never need have worried.”’ 

**Ts she still your dream girl? ” asked Sheila, a 
little anxiously, a little pitifully. ‘‘ The dream has 
not been shattered ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Before God and on my honour it has not,” he 
answered soberly. ‘‘ You are still my dream girl, 
and you have made me realize that real love is divine 
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to the end. Sweetheart, I don’t think you know 
how, just now, I wanted you with every fibre of my 
being. What held me back I do not know myself. 
All I am sure of is this; that somehow we shall be 
glad afterwards.”’ 

In absolute trust and confidence she nestled against 
him, and a silence fell between them as they watched 
the sun tremble over the rim of the world. 

Not until the heavens were purpling did the girl 
speak. ‘* I wonder why,” she said, ‘‘ when one is 
alone in the country, one always feels sad when 
evening comes.”’ 

** Now no sadness,”’ he chided. ‘* Remember our 
promise.”’ 

‘* But this is different, darling. The sadness that 
one feels before dark is a beautiful sadness. Ronnie, 
mayn’t I have one tiny bit of beautiful sadness ? ”’ 

He fell in with her mood immediately. ‘* I think 
one is sad at evening because of the approaching 
night. Because darkness symbolizes the unknown, 
which is fear,’’ he said. : 

** But sadness is not brought on by fear, Ronnie. 
No, I think sadness at evening is because one looks 
back, not forward. When the sun sets something 
peace has passed from us, and that is why we are 
sad. 

** But I often think that even beauty is sad, Sheila. 
Haven’t nearly all the world’s greatest masterpieces 
been sad? ”’ 

** Yes, but that does not mean that beauty is sad 
in itself. The story with the happy ending, the 
comedy, one soon forgets. But anything that is 
really great and sad, though it may bring sorrow for 
a time, leaves a real uplift afterwards, because it 
has been beautiful.’’ 

Ronald wondered. Yes, even now they were look- 
ing back at one wonderful day, a day that would 
bring sorrow for certain, but would it bring beauty ? 

Overhead the stars were glittering frostily ; at their 
feet there stretched the dark purple lawn of sea, 
whose dim horizon mingled with the deeper dome of 
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heaven: as far as the eye could range was beauty, 
yet to the north and north-east men were dying. 
What beauty was there in that? he asked himself. 
And to-morrow he would sail for the land of the men 
about to die; Red War would take him in its clutches 
again, and—memory of the cold snake laid a 
momentary chill across his breast—sever him from 
Sheila. 

The cold snake; that fleeting moment of cowardice ! 
He brushed it from his mind like some evil thing, 
and rose to his feet. Stooping, he helped the girl 
upright. In the darkness her face shone like some 
sweet flower. 

‘Glorious darling,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ you are 
beauty, God, life, everything to me.”’ 

Two hours later a thing of iron enveloped him. 
A thing that was grim, black, sea-washed, under 
orders for the land of doomed men. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COLD SNAKE RETURNS 


seated in his cabin, writing a letter that 

was highly foolish and sentimental for a 
young British naval officer. He wrote slowly, 
carefully, in absolute concentration on his task, for 
he knew that this might be the last letter that ever 
he would pen. To-morrow, at dawn, the Rampart 
was to proceed up the straits to cover the landing 
of the Army battalions sent out from England. As 
the Army was to advance, so was the Navy to push 
forward; Constantinople was to be reached at all 
costs. 

Having come to the end of the letter, he re-read 
it, and his eyes were dim as he scanned the closely 
written pages. That the words were sentimental, 
sob-stuff if you like, mattered not to him, for he 
had written them with the very depth of his inmost | 
soul, wherefore were they holy. 


TT est weeks later Ronald Felthorpe was 


** My most wonderful and glorious darling,’’ the 
letter ran, ‘‘ my heart is very full as I write to you 
now. To-morrow—well—I am not allowed to tell 
you anything of our movements, but by the time 
you receive this you will know that we are trying 
to do our best. 

** Darling, I cannot possibly express in words how 
much I love you, and what that last day of ours 
together means to me. I feel somehow that I have 
been near God, and that He is still with me, and 
with you also, my beloved little sweetheart. God 
is, I think, like some great, invisible link between 
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us, and that helps such a lot, for I don’t feel so 
lonely now as I did when I left Malta, now I know 
that He is near us. 

** Darling, do you know that I am _ absolutely 
different since I met you? My ideas of life and 
everything have undergone an extraordinary change, 
for the whole wide world is now centred with me on 
one tiny, little girl. Just fancy that! I know that 
there are millions and millions of other girls in the 
world, yet for me they might not exist, such is 
the strangeness of being in love. I hardly under- 
stand love, but then, Sheila, perhaps one is not 
quite meant to understand it.”’ 


Thus ran the letter for pages and pages, and 
when he had read them through to the end, he 
pushed the sheets into his chest of drawers, since 
there would be no chance of posting them for some 
days to come, and then he quickly undressed and 
turned in. 

He was awoken by the call of the bugle, and by 
the time he had reached the fo’c’sle the ship was 
teeming into life. 

Tne Rampart weighed anchor, and with some of 
her sisters stole out of Tenedos harbour and shaped 
course for the Dardanelles. 

As they neared Gallipoli, ‘‘ action ’’ sounded, and 
Felthorpe climbed up the foremast to his station 
in the top. The neck of the straits was now 
enclosing the ship, and dawn was paling the stars 
and faintly flushing the eastern horizon. The 
tongue of the Peninsula, humped by Achi Baba, 
crouched like a great beast of prey, waiting for 
victims. The wind was pure, but chill, and in 
spite of his thick overcoat Felthorpe shivered. That 
chill dawn wind, when the heart ebbs low, and . 
death seems to tremble on sightless, soundless wings, 
made the faces of the men round him look white, 
drawn, bloodless. 

By five a.m. the ship eased speed off the ruined 
fort and village of Seddul Bahr, for her orders were 
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to subject the village to a heavy bombardment lest 
any concealed forces of Turks should be lurking 
amid the ruins. ; 

The port six-inch and both turrets were trained, 
and then, for one whole hour, the Rampart flung a 
tornado of shell at point blank range into Seddul 
Bahr, which soon became a heap of smouldering 
wreckage. When the “Cease Fire ’? sounded, and 
the silence that followed almost pained the senses, 
Felthorpe looked carefully through his spotting 
glasses at the smoking embers of the village. Not 
a soul was to be seen there, not a gun boomed, the 
land lay in absolute quietude. He lowered his 
glasses and turned to the Gunnery Lieutenant. 

** Don’t know about the other beaches, Guns,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ but I reckon our troops will have no 
difficulty about ‘V’ beach, as there’s not a Turk 
ashore at Seddul Bahr. If there is, he’s not a 
live one.” 

The Gunnery Lieutenant smiled. ‘* Snip job for 
the soldiers, I should think. Guess we’ll be in 
Constant in a couple of days’ time.’’ 

Assistant Paymaster Gayton, from his stool, shook 
his head gloomily. ‘* You never know,” he 
grumbled. ‘* He’s a crafty devil, is old man Turk. 
He’s up to every trick of the trade.”’ 

** Shut up, Smiler,’’? grinned the Gunnery Lieuten- 
ant. ‘*Ah, here come the boats. Gentlemen, 
history is about to be made.”’ 

All eyes peered aft. Behind them, faintly 
muffled in the morning haze, the dim outlines of 
the transports were to be seen, lying well outside 
the straits. Through the haze small steam-boats 
were approaching, towing in their wake boats filled 
almost to overflowing with khaki-clad figures. 

*“Reckon they are the ‘V’ beach parties,” 
remarked the Gunnery Lieutenant. ‘ Yes, they’re 
turning in now. River Clyde ought to be here 
soon, too.”’ 

As the boats neared, Ronald through his glasses 
could make out the faces of the troops quite plainly. 
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They were laughing and chatting, and their features 
shone in the rays of the now rising sun. They 
reminded him of trippers on a picnic, a little over- 
crowded, a little cramped for space, but very, 
very. happy. 

He saw the steam-boats cast off their tows, and 
the boats with the soldiers drift shoreward, to 
ground in the shallow water. 

At that psychological moment a curious change 
came over the countenances of Felthorpe and the 
other occupants of the top. Whereas before they 
had been watching the scene below them with the 
kind of smiling interest with which passengers in a 
liner regard a passing pleasure boat, now the grins 
on their face were swept away by looks of horrified 
surprise. They gaped, and their mouths opened 
foolishly. They endeavoured to utter words, but 
none came, for in their minds was a dull, blank, 
horrified wonder. 

These happy trippers, these smiling men in the 
boats, they were smiling no longer. Instead, they 
were dying in a whorl of blood and water, for, from 
the village which the Rampart had but recently 
shattered with salvoes of twelve-inch and six-inch 
shell, a murderous crackle of fire from machine- 
guns, rifles, and pom-poms was now being poured 
into the boats. One of the craft, its members all 
killed or wounded, was drifting down the straits 
like a blind thing. From others that had grounded. 
men were springing out, to roll over dead in the 
water. Ah, hit of course! But some of the men 
who weren’t hit were behaving so queerly. They 
were wading through the shallows so slowly, as if 
their feet were caught by something beneath the 
surface. Perhaps the Turks had laid barbed wire 
under the water near the shore. Felthorpe cursed 
futilely under his breath. 

A midshipman broke the silence that had fallen 
over the top. ‘* My God,”’ he cried, ‘* how bloody 


awful.” 
The others started, and the Gunnery Lieutenant 
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sprang to the conning-tower Navyphone. He 
exchanged hurried words with the Captain, then 
spoke to Felthorpe. 

‘* Captain says too dangerous at present to open 
fire on the village. Might hit some of our own 
men. Some of them got ashore, see? ”’ 

Felthorpe swept the village with his glasses. Yes, 
some of our men had reached the land, and were 
now sheltering from the murderous hail under a 
bank on the beach. 

‘* River Clyde approaching, sir,’? a signalman 
reported. 

They stared at the new arrival. She was a 
collier specially prepared for the purpose of landing 
troops, and the occupants of the top heaved a sigh 
of relief. Here was aid for those thin straggles of 
men who had reached the shore, they thought. 

The River Clyde grounded, and lighters were 
run out ahead of her, but they failed to reach their 
proper stations. A gap was left, and the soldiers 
who were now pouring out of the collier’s sides were 
forced to jump into the sea. Some naval officers 
and seamen who had been in the River Clyde 
heroically endeavoured to bridge the gap. They 
succeeded, but the air was a solid chunk of death, 
and the lighters became a shambles. The current 
off-shore ran red, and though a few more men got 
ashore to help their comrades, the remainder were 
ordered to retire within the River Clyde and wait 
there till night-fall. 

A pause in the frightful slaughter followed, then 
Felthorpe saw that the men on the beach were 
trying to advance into the village in order to rout 
out some of the machine-guns. They made a 
gallant attempt, but were forced to retire, leaving 
silent forms of khaki lying on the lighter coloured 
khaki ground. 

A movement to the right of the village attracted 
his attention, and he detected the figures of two 
Turks who were working a machine-gun from a 
little half-ruined pink house. 
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** Hi, you can see ’em now, Guns,” he cried. 
** The Turks have come up, of course, to fire. 
When we bombarded them they were safe down 
below in dug-outs, so our direct fire never reached 
them. But we can get some of ’em now. Get ’em, 
I say. The right of the village is clear of our troops. 
Can’t we fire? ”’ 

The Gunnery Lieutenant spoke to the Captain, 
who assented. As the former moved towards the 
port six-inch voicepipe, a shell screamed overhead 
and descending, burst amidst the British troops 
ashore. 

“* My God,’’ he cried, ‘‘ the Asiatic batteries are 
firing at our chaps over our heads. We must 
silence ’em at all cost. I'll take the starboard six- 
inch against them, Felthorpe, while you get the port 
on to Seddul Bahr.”’ 

Felthorpe barked down orders to the officer in 
charge of the port battery, and with satisfaction 
saw the pink house dissolve in a sheet of smoke and 
flame. Another Turk, helping a wounded comrade 
over some rough ground, caught his eyes, and after 
three rounds he blew them both to hell without a 
qualm of mercy. 

**Thank God,’’? the Gunnery Lieutenant’s voice 
came faintly to his ears, ‘‘ we’ve drawn the Asiatic 
batteries on to us instead of the troops.”’ 

The Rampart had indeed, for the shell, which 
before had been sailing high up in the air to burst 
on the opposite side of the straits, were now 
screaming and hissing all round the old ship. 

Felthorpe, however, took no heed of the salvoes. 
It was the Gunnery Lieutenant’s job to silence the 
enemy guns away over to starboard, his to kill as 
many Turks as possible in Seddul Bahr. 

Through the columns of water now writhing all 
round the ship, he searched the village anxiously. 
Then he gasped, for a pom-pom was jutting out of 
a small tower that had partially resisted the dawn 
bombardment, and at every movement of the 
British troops ashore it chattered death at them. 
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Felthorpe was in the act of communicating with 
the officer in charge of the six-inch battery below, 
when a tremendous explosion occurred beneath him. 
The explosion was followed by the indefinable, acrid 
smell of a shell-burst. 

He craned his head over the rim of the top and 
looked downwards, to see that an enemy shell had 
torn a large rent in the deck, and that close by 
the hole two objects were lying. 

A queer, rising sensation gathered in Felthorpe’s 
throat as he realized that the two signalmen who 
had been working the signal halyards had been 
killed. On the countenance of one was a look of 
tremendous surprise, surprise at this great roaring, 
screaming death that had ended life so suddenly. 
And the countenance of the other? Felthorpe 
averted his eyes and, sick and faint, reeled back 
into the top again. 

For the face of the second signalman was terrible, 
ghastly, the mere travesty of a human countenance. 
It had leered up at him with a bloody grin, and 
the horror of it shook his senses and sent his brain 
racing like a lightning cinematograph. 

He might be disfigured like that one day, and 
yet might live. Live to meet Sheila, live to be a 
horror to himself and to all who knew him. The 
cold snake was enveloping him again, but he flung 
out his arms as if by sheer will-power to free him- 
self from its chill clutches. He sprang to the port 
six-inch voice=pipe. 

** See that small tower, bearing 70° Red?’ he 
shouted hoarsely. 

** Yes,’? came the answer back from the officer 
below. ‘ 

** Range two thousand. No deflection,’? he 
ordered. 

A minute later the tower with the pom-pom 
dissolved in ruins. Then the Gunnery Lieutenant, 
having temporarily silenced the Asiatic batteries, 
hastened over to the port side of the top. 

** Hello. How are things going on this side? 
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Have you ? *”? he broke off as he saw the pallor 
of the man he was addressing. ‘* You look a bit 
dicky, Felthorpe. Not hit, eh?” 

Felthorpe brushed a hand across his forehead, 
which was wet from perspiration. ‘‘ No,’ he 
answered shortly. ‘* Only saw something. Two 
signalmen killed below by that last shell that 
landed on us. Look.’’ 

The other did so, and his face, too, was pale as 
he turned once more to Felthorpe. 

** Beastly business, isn’t it? Still, think of those 
fellows ashore. Here, I’ll take over the port side 
now. You keep an eye lifting for those Asiatic 
batteries, in case they become troublesome again.”’ 

**No,’’ said Felthorpe, with surprising vehemence. 
** Let me carry on with Seddul Bahr.”’ 

A sullen boom denoted that the Asiatic side was 
waking up once more, and the Gunnery Lieutenant 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ All right, Felthorpe. 
You carry on where you are. I’ll have another go 
at those devils on the starboard: side.”’ ; 

And carry on Felthorpe did, with a_ single- 
hearted intensity of purpose that kept the cold 
snake in abeyance for the rest of the day. 

The sun climbed up in the heavens, hung poised, 
and sank down to the sea, and still the battle roared 
on. Destroyers fled up and down the straits, 
bursting with death; battleships and cruisers pumped 
hundreds of tons of shell on to the rocking earth; 
more troops were landed, while others, unable to 
hang on, were disembarked, only to be hurled into 
the mélée at some other more tenable beach. 

For hour after hour the drumming of gigantic 
weapons blas the atmosphere in great shocks of 
roaring sounf, and not till night fell did the 
Rampart cease fire and, without withdrawing from 
the straits, drop anchor in Morto Bay. 

The ‘* Secure ’’ sounded, and seven hundred weary 
men thought of a much needed wash and dinner. 


CHAPTER V 
THE IRON SACRIFICE 


HAT night, after dinner, those of the Ram- 
part’s officers who were not on night defence 
stations were standing on her quarter-deck. 
Though their own ship was as quiet as death, from » 
the shore less than a mile distant the yapping 
of pom-poms, the chatter of machine-guns, and the 
crackling of rifles told them that all round the tip 
of Gallipoli a desperate battle was being waged. 

The Gunnery Lieutenant raised his arms with a 
helpless gesture. ‘‘ I’d give anything to be able to 
help those fellows ashore,’’ he said earnestly, ‘* but 
what can we do?”’ . 

The question was echoed in the hearts of all the 
others. What could they do? How could they 
help the men in travail ashore? At dawn to-morrow, 
yes, they could mow down with their big guns the 
advancing hordes of Turks, but in the dark they 
could do nothing. 

As they stood thus, gazing at the dim outline of 
the land, they were acutely conscious of their 
position. Beneath them was good food, drink, com= 
fortable beds for all, no danger—comparatively ; 
yet within a few hundred yards of them men, real, 
live, splendid men, were dying in a whorl of blood, 
discomfort and misery. And they in the Navy 
couldn’t help them. 

** It'll be too late to-morrow,”’ said one, bitterly. 

“Too late? What do you mean?” The 
remainder flung the question at him almost fiercely. 

A2 ' 
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“What I say. How in God’s name can they 
hang on? There can’t be more than twenty 
thousand men ashore, if that, and these scattered 
over different beaches, mark you. They’ve got no 
artillery functioning yet...” 

** Granted,”’’ interrupted the Gunnery Lieutenant. 
“But the Turks can’t use their own artillery 
to-night for fear of hitting their own troops.”’ 

‘* That’s true,’’? conceded the first speaker, * but, 
lord, man, can’t you picture the position? On the 
one hand, scattered groups of men, exhausted, 
hungry, with no facilities for the wounded, cling- 
ing precariously on to the rim of a strange country. 
On the other, massed attacks by Turkish soldiers 
ably led and fired with patriotism to defend their 
land. I ask you, how can our troops help not 
being driven into the sea? Our men aren’t super- 
human, however fine they may be.” 

Tubby Kenning cleared his throat... ‘*I don’t 
care a damn what you say,’’ he boomed in his 
tremendous voice, ‘‘ but I’ll lay five to one our men 
do stick it, and they’ll stick it because they’ve got 

nts,”’ 

4 The Assistant Paymaster spoke. His normally 
pallid face was flushed, and his eyes were shining. 
**Tubby’s right,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ it does seem 
impossible, but I bet they do stick it. And if they 
do, as I’m sure they will, it’ll be the finest show 
put up by any army anywhere. Every man of ’em 
will deserve the V.C. for this.”’ 

A hum of assent went through the throng. 

‘© Who are the troops, anyway? What division? ”’ 
asked an R.N.R. Lieutenant. 

‘“*The twenty-ninth,’ the Gunnery Lieutenant 
informed him. ‘‘ The Australians and New Zea- 
landers are farther up north at Gaba Tepe.”’ 

_ ** Damned fine crowd, that’s all I can say,”’ 
observed the other. “* Well, me for a little beauty 
sleep.”’ 

The group dispersed to seek a brief rest till dawn 
should bring another day of war. Felthorpe, who 
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had been listening to the remarks with a curious, 
strained silence, descended to his cabin and pulled 
open the drawer in which he had placed the love 
letter he had written the previous night. 

He took out the sheets and began to read them 
again. ‘‘My most wonderful and glorious darling.” 
‘God is like some great, invisible link between us.”’ 
The words seemed to smite him in the face, and 
the letter fell from his grasp. 

What was all this of love, and God? In his 
world now love and God were not. His world was 
a world of hell and blood and iron sacrifice: of 
discipline, strong as steel and merciless as death: 
of one great purpose in the face of which every- 
thing else paled to insignificance. Women no longer 
existed; they were small, futile, things apart from 
war. 

Even as he stood there in the safety of his cabin, 
ashore the troops were fighting and dying. And— 
he flinched as if a blow had been aimed at him—he 
it was who had nearly betrayed some of those 
men. A few more seconds’ delay in bringing his 
guns to bear might have meant the death of some 
of those men, the men who were so much greater 
than he. 

He looked straight into his soul. Yes, he must 
face this terrible fact, it was because of Sheila that 
he had nearly failed. He was no coward himself, 
there was no question of that, for he knew that his 
was the soul of no craven. It was that queer kink 
that had caused that momentary funk, the thought 
of his being disfigured and thus bringing hell to 
Sheila that had nearly brought about his downfall. 

But the cold snake had now attacked him twice, 
and yet might come again. Supposing... 

Visions began to flit across his stricken brain, and 
for a while his imagination ran riot. He pictured 
cowardice, a court martial, then he, a naval officer, 
a disgrace to his service, his country and his King. 

The shock of this self-inflicted torture was fright- 
ful. It left him quivering from head to foot, and 
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brought realization to him that the snake must be 
killed for ever. 

But how kill it? Remorseless as doom there 
came the answer. To kill that snake he must kill 
God and life and love and Hope. 

Then, while men fought ashore with the enemy, 
did Lieutenant Ronald Felthorpe, R.N., do battle 
with his soul. On the one side Sheila, perfect, 
wonderful, blood of his heart’s blood, soul of his 
soul, called aloud to him for life and love. On the 
other, his duty to his country in her dark hours, 
his self-esteem, his intense pride in the great Service 
to which he belonged, gripped at his heart with 
iron bands. 

For hours the brain went round. He strove to 
seek a compromise, but something told him the 
dreadful truth that a compromise would be impos- 
sible. Delay the marriage, or the engagement, till 
the end of the war? But then Hope would still be 
his, and her face rise ever before him. The cold 
snake would threaten, perhaps’ envelop him again 
and drag him and her to ruin. 

He flung himself on to his bunk in an agony of 
sickening, uncertain despair. The minutes ticked 
by. At last, when three bells tolled, he raised him- 
self and sat down at his writing-desk. His features 
under the dim yellow of the electric light were 
terrible in their pallor. There were lines about his 
young face that had not been present before, and 
he seemed to have aged ten years in the last few 
hours. 

He took the love letter in his hands and slowly, 
methodically tore the sheets across and across into 
the minutest fragments, which he flung into a 
basket. 

He reached for a pen, and drew a blank sheet of 
paper to him. Then another numb agony of doubt 
seared through his brain. How was he to explain 
in a letter? Dare he tell her the reason for his 
action? No, his mind recoiled from writing the 
absolute truth, for she would think that he, a 
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naval officer, had shown the white feather. And, 
he told himself, even were he to make matters clear 
to her, might she not reply and beg him to wait 
for her till the war was over? If this happened, 
would not the position then be worse than it was 
before? Hope would still gleam, and the cold 
snake would not be scotched. 

No—his mouth hardened—the end of their love 
must come, the utter, final and absolute end. The 
shock to her would be terrible, of course, he knew 
that; but then so was war terrible. What mattered 
two broken hearts compared to his honour and the 
safety of the men in his keeping? 

He bent to the paper. As he did so the awful 
realization of what he was about to do struck him 
with its full force, and he nearly faltered. Then a 
burst of machine-gun chatter came faintly to his 
ears from where the men, the men who were so 
much greater than he, were dying. 

He began writing. Every word that he penned 
stabbed through his heart so that he suffered real 
physical agony. The strain was tremendous; beads 
of sweat stood out on his brow; his cheeks in the 
light were ghastly; but he wrote on. 

When he had finished he read over the letter. 
The ink on the smooth white surface stood out icy- 
clear, and the words pierced his eyes like frozen 
spears. 


** SHerLA,—This letter will come as a great shock 
to you, but I ask you to be brave—for England. 
Something has happened—I cannot possibly explain 
in full—that means our love must be ended. Not 
merely temporarily, but for ever. All I can explain 
is that our love has come in between me and my 
duty. I do not think you will understand. I do 
not expect you to. All I ask is that you don’t 
write back to me, and that, difficult as it may be, 
you put me utterly from your mind. 

**T ask also that you do not think too badly of 
me, and that you will believe me when I swear that 
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by the purity of my dead mother I am doing this 
for England. 
**May God help you in this great trial, and keep 
you for ever and ever and ever. 
** Good-bye, 
** RONALD.”’ 


He addressed an envelope, and having slipped 
the letter inside, sealed down the flap. Then, to 
make assurance doubly sure, he walked out of his 
cabin and along the quiet decks to the deserted 
Captain’s office, where he slipped the letter into the 
officers’ post-box. 

As he returned he was conscious of a curious 
sensation within him. He knew what it was. His 
heart had been cut out. The terrible ordeal of 
writing the letter had been the operation, when he 
had suffered the frightful anguish of a surgeon’s 
knife cutting into his breast. But now:the opera- 
tion was over, and a mere dull, aching blank 
remained. / 

Back in his cabin, he flung himself fully dressed 
on to his bunk, and flicked out the light. 

Thus did Ronald Felthorpe do the bravest act of 
his life. An act which a little kindly advice might 
perhaps have made unnecessary, but he had no one 
to whom to turn in the hour of his trial. He saw 
only that he had to choose between love and duty, 
and he had chosen duty. 

And, while he lay staring into the pitiless, hope- 
less dark, the men ashore were also doing their 
duty, for those that remained of the twenty-ninth 
division were trying to achieve the impossible. 

Worn out by exhaustion, hunger and the nerve- 
shattering din, for hour after hour they repulsed the 
massed attacks of the flower of the Turkish Army. 

Ahead of them, out of the blind night, company 
after company of Turks, swarthy, fearless, inspired 
with fanatical patriotism to sweep the infidel off 
their land, stormed down upon them; behind them 
the cold sea gleamed; above and all round them the 
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dark, cruel and pitiless, cloaked them in a drab 
mantle of death; yet they fought on. 

Officers, from Second-Lieutenants to Colonels, 
seizing bayoneted rifles from the fallen, struggled 
side by side with their soldiers. Men strove 
desperately together in hand-to-hand conflicts, 
using bayonets, revolvers, any kind of weapon that 
would kill. Thin straggles of reinforcements that 
came rushing up were promptly engulfed in the 
maelstrom of slaughter; groups became lost, mazed 
in the night, and fought frightful combats to the 
death. Companies, from the bombs, machine-guns 
and rifle-fire that tore up their slender ranks, lost 
officers, N.C.O.’s, nine-tenths of their privates, yet 
they fought on with a courage that was superb and 
unsurpassable, 

And when dawn once more pearled over the 
world, and the hastening lighters brought guns, 
and reinforcements, and food, and the Navy 
thundered at the attacking Turkish troops with 
their tremendous weapons, those that had landed the 
day before still held fast. Most of the entire force 
had been killed or wounded, and the remainder 
were as ghosts of men. Yet the beaches still were 
theirs; the twenty-ninth division and the Anzacs 
had achieved the impossible. 

And they achieved the impossible because they 
did not treat death as other men do. With others, 
death is a thing that is always to be recognized and 
acknowledged. Some may fear its cold hands, 
some may face death bravely, but all acknowledge 
it. But with the twenty-ninth division that night | 
there was no death, for they ignored it. Though 
life might cease beating, yet death was not present 
because for them it simply did not exist. 

Wherefore do those that have graves still live. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LIE 


OR day after day the old Rampart remained 
HK within the straits, supporting the Army in 
its heroic struggle forward. These days were 
as some queer, waking dream to Felthorpe, who 
now performed his duties coolly, efficiently, like an 
automaton whose actions are directed by some 
outside agency. The cold snake was laid, he knew 
that, but since he had killed hope he’ longed for 
death. For this purpose he volunteered for work 
ashore, but to his bitter regret the Captain refused 
his request on the ground that his gunnery knowledge 
was of value to the ship. 

With Tubby Kenning, however, matters were 
different, for to that gentleman’s huge delight he got 
out of his frowsty transmitting station and on to 
one of the beaches, there to direct the landing of 
stores and troops. 

After Tubby had been ashore a fortnight, he learnt 
that the Rampart had retired to Rabbit Island to 
ammunition and coal. He therefore cadged a trip 
in a trawler over to her, in order that he might 
have a chance of replenishing his kit and, as he 
said, of drinking some decent gin. 

Seated in the Mess, a glass of gin in one hand and 
a cigarette in the other, his great red face now 
adorned with a formidable array of bristling 
whiskers, his enormous frame enclosed in incredibly 
filthy khaki, he related to his shipmates tales of 
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Felthorpe, as he listened to the huge voice booming 
through the Mess, was aware that in the shape of 
Tubby Kenning he had met the perfect naval officer, 
for to Tubby life, war and love was one colossal, 
side-splitting joke, and his three chief possessions 
were a large outstanding account at Greaves, laundry 
bills owing to washerwomen from John o’ Groats to 
the Pacific, and an admirable palate for Plymouth 
gin. And yet, though he had no money save the 
monthly dole of an R.N. Lieutenant, he was entirely 
happy. 

As for the men, whether ashore or afloat, they 
loved him. To soldier and sailor alike he was a great 
gust of flesh that helped them through the hardest 
work amidst discomfort, flies, shells, smells and hell. 
He would swear at them in language compared with 
which a Limehouse bar would have resembled a 
revival meeting; he would roar at them, bellow with 
laughter the next moment, heave cases about like 
feathers, get the maximum amount of work done in 
the minimum time possible, and leave the men as 
nearly contented as they could be under the circum- 
stances. 

After Tubby had been in the Mess half an hour, 
the change that had come over Felthorpe suddenly 
struck him. He, Tubby, had just finished a funny 
story about an Australian who, having captured a 
stray goat, had led the animal into a dug-out, with 
the result that the occupants thereof had fainted. 
A few moments later another Australian had 
appeared with a prisoner in the shape of a large, 
unwashed Turk. Whereupon the goat had fainted ! 

The Mess were rolling in an ecstasy of merriment, 
when Tubby’s great laugh choked in his throat. 
Felthorpe, who had been standing a little to one 
side of the others, was staring absent-mindedly 
through the scuttle. The sheen of the sea flickered 
in sickly fashion over his features, revealing them 
clear-cut, cameo-like in intensity. And on his 


young face, strained and hopeless, was written real 
tragedy. 
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The glimpse only lasted a few seconds, for 
Felthorpe, as if aware of Tubby’s gaze, shrugged his 
shoulders and forced a smile to his lips. But the 
incident left an impression on Tubby, and after lunch 
that officer’s red face wrinkled up in an expression of 
comical, Gargantuan anxiety. He pondered deeply 
for several minutes, then, with surprising swiftness 
for a man of his size, heaved himself out of his arm- 
chair and crossed over to the Captain’s office. 

Inside it Assistant Paymaster Gayton was seated, 
immersed in his usual flood of documents and books, 

** Say, Smiler,’’ Tubby leant against the desk, 
*‘sorry to interrupt your labours, and all that, 
rd 

** Out of this, Tubby,”’ said Gayton, ‘‘ I’m busy.”’ 

**Sorry, old fruit. Won’t keep you a minute, 
though. But, look here, what’s come over old 
Felthorpe? Looks like death on wheels. Noticed 
anything about him lately? ”’ 

Gayton dropped his work and stared gloomily out 
of the scuttle. ‘‘ Come to think of it, I have,” he 
drawled. ‘‘Been too busy to worry about it, 
though.”’ 

‘* How long has he been like this? ”’ 

** About a fortnight, I should think. Ever since 
the Army landed, in fact.”’ 

** Then what the devil do you think’s the matter 
with him? Stomach gone wrong, or something? I 
remember I got a stomach-ache once through eating 
too much dressed crab at Scott’s. Fair agony, it 
was.”’ 

** Reckon it’s not stomach-ache,”’ observed Gayton 
slowly. ‘* Heart-ache more likely, only don’t yell it 
round the ship.”’ 

*“Good God. But that sort of thing doesn’t 
happen in real life, does it? Charles Garvice, and all 
that sort of dope.”’ 

*“*Tt does sometimes,’’ answered Gayton. ‘I 
don’t know for certain, but I’ve got a suspicion that 
it’s something to do with a girl, though,”’ the speaker 
paused reflectively, ‘‘ we never had any mail round 
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about the time the change came over him, so it’s 
unlikely she chucked him.’’ ' 

‘‘Humph.” Tubby Kenning scratched _ his 
whiskers, then slapped his thigh. ‘‘ You’re right, 
by Gad, there is a girl in the case. I saw him in a 
carozzin with a bit of fluff at Malta once. Didn’t 
see her face, but her figure looked good to me. 
That evening I ragged him about it, and he fairly 
bit my head off.’ 

“‘ Then that clinches it,’? remarked the other with 
an air of finality. 

** Well,’ continued Tubby, ‘‘ he’s got to be bucked 
up somehow or other. No good me trying; I’d only 
put my confounded foot in it. Sob-stuff’s not in my 
line. You’d better have a shot, Smiler. You’re a 
clever sort of devil.’’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ said Gayton. 

‘**T likewise bows.. But, seriously, will you try? ”’ 

**T might,’’ conceded Smiler. 

Tubby heaved a sigh of relief like a blowing whale, 
for he knew enough of the Assistant Paymaster to 
be certain that when that officer signified he would 
endeavour to do something, he usually kept his word. 

‘Good lad, Smiler. My heart warms within me. 
I have done to-day’s good deed. I overflow with 
righteousness. I...” 

‘* Walk out of the office,’’ said Gayton meaningly. 

Tubby took the hint and glanced at his watch. 
‘** Time I got back to my braves on the beach. So- 
long.”’ 

** So-long.”’ 

Tubby disappeared, and Gayton resumed his 
ceaseless labours. 


That night, long after dinner had been served, 
Felthorpe, who was seated alone in his cabin read- 
ing, was surprised to see the pale features of the 
Assistant Paymaster peer through the curtain. A 
moment later the rest of the body eventuated, and 
an Admiralty Weekly Order was thrust into 
Felthorpe’s hand. 
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_ “Say, Felthorpe, can you give me the necessary 
information about this gunlayers’ report? ”’ 

Felthorpe read the order. ‘‘ But can’t Guns give 
it you? ”’ he asked. 

** Guns has turned in, so you’ve got to give it me. 
Want to have it ready for the Captain to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

Felthorpe scribbled the necessary information on 
a slip of paper, which he handed to the other. 
Gayton, however, though the scribble seemed to 
satisfy him, showed no inclination to depart. 
Instead, he lit a cigarette and regarded the smoke 
with a gravity that was profound. 

*“*And to-day,’? he remarked woefully, ‘“‘ the 
Rampart’s come out of the Dardanelles for a rest. 
A rest, mark you. A rest in which you executive 
fellers have got to coal ship, and the Pusser and I 
make up for a fortnight’s arrears in work. Some 
rest. Yes, it’s a hell of a war.”’ 

** Tt is,’ agreed the other, with surprising bitter- 
ness, ‘* a hell of a war.’’ , 

‘“*Two years ago to-day,’? resumed Gayton in 
even tones, *‘ I had another hell of a war.”’ 

“Oh?” said Felthorpe, vaguely interested. 

“Yep. It was two years ago to-day that my girl 
chucked me.”’ 

Felthorpe started. Old Smiler’s girl chucked him ! 
He had never thought of Smiler ever having any- 
thing to do with a woman, somehow. Love and 
Smiler, a queer combination. 

“‘ Don’t know why I should be telling you this, 
Felthorpe. Sort of slipped out all of a sudden. But 
don’t go shrieking it round the Mess decks, that’s 
all I ask.”’ 

*“‘ Lord, no,’’ fervently. 

‘‘ Yes,’? Smiler’s tones became even more 
lugubrious than their wont, ‘it was a poor show. 
I was devilish keen on her, and the end came so 
suddenly. It was a nice letter, of course, letters 
like that usually are. It said she hoped we would 
always be friends, and all that sort of piffle, but the 
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sum effect of it was that she was sick of the sight of 
me and had fallen in love with another man. So 
that was that.”’ 

‘* I’m sorry,’’ said Felthorpe feebly. 

‘“ No need to be. One gets over these things, and 
quicker than one expects. The affair doesn’t worry 
me now in the slightest, though it was a poor show 
at the time. Well, I must drift back to that infernal 
office. Good night.”’ 

The speaker retired, leaving Felthorpe mentally 
gaping. So old Smiler, too, had had his tragedy. 
Who on earth would have thought it? And, he 
reflected, the man had probably borne it bravely at 
the time. That he always looked gloomy now was 
part and parcel of his nature; his very gloom, in fact, 
and grim humour were a cause of amusement and 

. help to others. 

The thought that he, Ronald Felthorpe, wasn’t 
the only human being to suffer gave him consolation. 
Strange that, he mused. Because others had been 
in trouble, he was glad. Damned selfish, but still, 
one couldn’t help one’s feelings. 

He sighed deeply, and turning in slept better than 
he had done for several nights. 

Meanwhile Gayton, back at his desk, scratched 
himself reflectively. ‘‘ Can’t do any harm my tell- 
ing him that, and it might do him good,” he 
muttered. Then the ghost of a grin played round 
his thin lips. ‘‘ Me: ever in love or loved. With 
a face like mine. Good God! ” 

_ Reaching for a pad, he began decoding a long 
intercepted wireless message. 


CHAPTER VII 


SOME CROWDED HOURS 


HE campaign dragged on. An old battleship, 
lying up the straits near where the Rampart 


was wont to anchor, was torpedoed and 
sunk with the loss of the majority of her crew. Her 
slayer, a Turkish torpedo-boat, had slunk down the 
Narrows at dead of night, eluded the British 
destroyer patrol, sent swift death into the sides of 
the old ship, then glided up the current again, a 
black, lean ghost of doom. Two more old battle- 
ships of no military value were sent to the bottom 
by the German submarines that had now appeared 
upon the scene; both by land and sea death was 
reaping a rich harvest. 

Nor were the crews of British submarines idle, for 
they performed miracle after miracle. When they 
returned down the straits from a month’s tour in 
the Sea of Marmora, their reports of proceedings 
read like fairy tales, their actions were unbelievable, 
yet true. Theirs was the cold courage, the courage 
that could enable men for week after week to lead 
a living death, and yet remain sane. Theirs was it 
to proceed through sightless, soundless depths, burst 
through submarine nets across the Narrows, hear 
mines bumping and scraping along their hulls, and 
yet go on. For them no shouting uproar of battle, 
no sense of wide heaven under which to die; instead, 
a blind hulk in a blind sea of enemies. For some 
life and decorations; for others the shattering 
explosion, the roaring of water, the death without a 
chance of life... . 

The Rampart, having escaped by a miracle 
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destruction in the forms of mines, shell-fire and 
torpedoes, was ordered to Mudros, where she 
remained till the Suvla landing, when she was 
detailed to Suvla Bay for the purpose of supporting 
the Army round Chocolate Hill. 

She left the island of Lemnos at night, and dawn 
was paling over the sea when she neared her destina- 
tion. As she turned to swing into the Bay, she 
passed a destroyer steaming slowly in the opposite 
direction. Felthorpe, who was walking for’ard along 
the boat deck, levelled his glasses at the passing 
vessel, then whistled. Her bridge had been badly 
hit by some large shell from a shore battery, and 
was now a twisted mass of wreckage; on the squat 
stern he read her name: Centipede. 

“ Jove,” he muttered, ‘that’s Rainford’s 
destroyer.”’ 

He knew Lieutenant-Commander John Rainford, 
R.N., having been shipmates with him in an 
armoured cruiser before the war. And, he reflected, 
to know Rainford was to admire him. There were 
very few in the Service who did not admire this 
officer, for his name in the destroyer flotillas was 
something to conjure with. Cool, efficient, of iron 
will where discipline was concerned, yet gifted with 
an understanding of human nature that is given to 
few, his men would follow him anywhere. The crew 
of the Centipede were proud, and rightly proud, of 
her. She was the quickest at coaling ship, had the 
best records at gunnery, and was held by all to be 
the smartest unit in the flotilla, thanks to her 
skipper. 

But now the little Centipede was limping like a 
lame duck away towards the horizon. 

A decoding officer came hurrying past Felthorpe. 

** Intercepted signal,’? said the former briefly. 
** From ‘ Centipede ’ to Captain (D). Bridge hit by 
heavy shell. Steering gear damaged. Casualties: 
Lieutenant-Commander Rainford seriously wounded, 
Lieutenant Mainson killed. Am proceeding Mudros 
for repairs. Request reliefs for officers mentioned.” 
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The speaker disappeared in the direction of the 
bridge to inform the Captain, and Felthorpe was 
left alone. 

So, he reflected, that was that. The signal was 
bald, terse, to the point, sent by the very officer who 
had been seriously wounded. Mainson would be 
_ buried at sea, Rainford sent home in a hospital ship, 
and the Centipede would be repaired and return to 
Gallipoli with two new officers as though nothing 
had happened. Yes, that was that. Cold, callous, 
brutal, but War. 

As he glanced over the white expanse of the 
Aigean, shining like polished glass in the rays of the 
now rising sun, he realized how little the news had 
affected him. They left him cold, so to speak. 

And he knew why. It was because something had 
died within him. Though Gayton’s story had helped 
to drive away the terrible mental agony that had 
been literally tearing him to pieces, yet-he was now 
as a man who no longer lives. He existed, that was 
all. He was a thing, with no hope, no love, no God, 
but only certain duties to perform. All thoughts of 
Sheila, who had not written to him since that fateful 
letter, he had banished utterly from his mind, 
though deep down in his being he knew that as he 
once had loved her, so would he always love her. 

Now, however, for the first time for many weeks, 
a fierce exultation welled up in his breast as the 
Rampart swung into the netted bay. The Captain 
had at last consented to his going ashore on a beach 
job, since Tubby Kenning, having contracted a 
slight attack of dysentery, was returning to the ship 
and taking over the job of assistant to the Gunnery 
Lieutenant. 

Felthorpe pictured another signal that might soon 
be made: ‘* * Rampart ? to Vice-Admiral. Regret to 
report Lieutenant Felthorpe killed. Request relief.’’ 


But the “hopes ‘of Ronald Felthorpe were not 
realized. Having obtained a position as assistant 
Beachmaster on one of the most frequently shelled 
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parts of the shore, he set himself to utterly disregard 
danger. Shells screamed all round him and burst 
in a soft whump and flurry of yellow earth; men 
were disfigured, maimed, maddened and killed ; 
mules were disembowelled by the score; stores blown 
heavenwards, yet he remained unscathed. 

While others doubled up and died from the acute 
dysentery brought on by the swarms of flies on the 
Peninsula, he seemed immune from infection. When 
the terrible November blizzards burst over the 
country, wrecking picket-boats, lighters, piers, and 
transforming the bare, yellow earth into white- 
capped, frozen death-traps; when sentries died from 
the cold at their posts, and life became one unspeak- 
able hell of agonizing misery, the worst that came 
to Ronald Felthorpe was a cold in the head. 

Thus it happened that, the Army authorities 
having decided that the position at Suvla was 
untenable, he saw the last of the soldiers taken off, 
and then re-embarked in the Rampart, a little older, 
a little more disgusted with life, and nothing more. 

On his arrival on board he was sent for by the 
Captain, and he strode aft in his filthy clothes and 
stood to attention before the skipper. “ 

The Captain, a little man with shrewd, penetrat- 
ing eyes, rustled some papers. ‘* Felthorpe,’’ he 
began, ‘*‘ the Beachmaster has given me a most 
excellent report on your work. I congratulate you.”’ 

Felthorpe swallowed, and did not reply. 

**I am_ going to recommend you for the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. I don’t guarantee you’ll 
get it, of course; that lies with some damned clerk 
at home. But I’ll do my best.’’ 

The Lieutenant flushed, and shifted his feet 
uneasily on the carpet of the cabin. 

: “Thank you for the honour, sir,’ he replied, 
but ...1I...I1... would rather you didn’t 
recommend me, sir.’’ 

The Captain flashed a quick, incredulous glance at 
the speaker, and a frown of annoyance crossed his 
forehead. For a second the senior man was in a 
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mind to correct him sharply, then he relented. There 
was something about this young officer’s face that 
hinted at tragedy, and he was sure that it was in 
no spirit of disdain that the offer had been refused. 

** As you like, Felthorpe,’’ he said kindly. “I 
leave it to you. If you change your mind later, let 
me know, that’s all.”’ 

** Thank you, sir.’ Felthorpe swung on his heel 
and walked out of the cabin. 

On his way down to change and bath he ran into 
Tubby Kenning. 

** Hi, you beachcomber,’’ greeted the latter. 
** Back again? How’s life? ”’ 

** All right,”’ replied Felthorpe offhandedly. 

‘* Heard the news just come? ”’ 

** News? No.” 

** Rampart to proceed to Malta, old boy. Chief’s 
wrapper-plates unwrapped, or something. Just 
think of it. Christmas at Malta. Lights. Fair 
ladies ...’’ Tubby broke off and goggled as 
Felthorpe, with a brief ‘‘ I’ll be late for my bath,”’ 
shouldered past him and disappeared down below. 

** Jove,’? muttered Kenning after a pause, “I 
forgot. That girl in Malta. Said the wrong damned 
thing again.”’ 

He strode into the ward-room and boomed heavily 
for a gin. 


The Rampart arrived at Malta on Christmas Day. 
The usual forenoon festivities completed, officers and 
crew made treks for the shore. Felthorpe, however, 
remained on board, for part of his heart was coming 
back again, and it was bleeding. 

Thereafter for three days the old ship’s iron walls 
held him fast. He did not go ashore because he 
dared not. If he did, he pictured himself running 
into her accidentally, speaking to her, seeing her 
glorious face again. 

These were bad days to Felthorpe, since Malta 
with its yellow sandstone, its twinkling lights, its 
chiming bells, was bringing back memories in all 
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their poignancy to him, and once more Sheila was 
returning to haunt his dreams. : 

On the evening of the fourth day after their 
arrival in harbour, Tubby Kenning, followed by the 
Assistant Paymaster, strode into his cabin. 

‘‘ Hi, Felthorpe,”’ said the former breezily, “‘ come 
ashore with us and have a toot.”’ 

Felthorpe shook his head, but Tubby stretched 
out an enormous paw and shook his shoulder. 

‘* You miserable old devil. How long is it since 
you’ve had a binge? ”’ 

Felthorpe wondered. How long was it since he 
had been out on the spree? Heaven knew. Some 
time before Sheila had come into his life, but that 
was ages, «ons ago. 

Tubby waved a leg of mutton fist in the air. 
** What you want is taking out of yourself,’’ he 
shouted. ‘* You, an N.O., frowsting down here, 
blooming sorry for yourself. Come ashore and whoop 
it up, man. It’ll do you good.’’ 

Gayton chimed in. ‘* You’re coming ashore with 
.”? The words were almost a command. 
Felthorpe pondered. After all, it was unlikely 
that he would meet Sheila, since dark was falling; 
also they would hardly visit the kind of places that 
she would frequent. 

He stood up suddenly. ‘* All right, chaps,’’ said 
he, ‘* I’ll come.”’ 

Half an hour later the three crossed the Grand 
Harbour and, disdaining the lift, climbed the steep 
rie up to Valletta, where they swung into Strada 

eale. 

Tubby, who had constituted himself the leader of 
the party, tacked into Charlie’s bar, which was 
crowded with thirsty officers, both naval and 
military. 

On their entry the white-frocked barman, who 
possessed a countenance framed on somewhat similar 
lines to Tubby’s, but whose heredity hinted at a 
mixture of Maltese, Italian, Portuguese and English 
blood, beamed in an ecstasy of welcome. 
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** Ah, Mr. Kenning, sir. How are you? ” 

** Same as I was before, Charlie. Give us three 
gins and bitters, you old scoundrel.’’ 

The drinks were served. Officers from other ships 
jostled all round them, and friends hailed each of 
the three in turn. It was Tubby, however, who was 
greeted the most. ‘* Jove, there’s old Tubby.”’ 
** Hi, fatface, how’s life? ’’ ‘* Flattened out any 
Turks, Tubby? ”’ 

Kenning roared back the greetings, his great voice 
and presence dominating the bar. The atmosphere 
thickened, but nobody turned a hair. 

After several rounds had been consumed, Tubby 
turned to his two companions: ‘* Out of this now,”’ 
he shouted above the din. ‘* Having laid a good 
foundation of gin, cocktails are indicated. Us for 
Marich’s.”’ 

He shouldered his way out of the bar, followed 
by the other two. Tubby’s progress down Strada 
Reale in the direction of Marich’s was‘a veritable 
triumph. Maltese tradesmen, in the shape of tailors, 
curiosity merchants and tobacconists, who were 
standing at the doors of their open shops, almost 
fought for the honour of shaking him by the hand. 
That he owed most of them a lot of money mattered 
not to them. Here, they told themselves, was the 
great Lieutenant Kenning who belonged to the Navy 
on which, for which and by which they lived. And 
he was back again in their beloved Malta, their 
wonderful island, peerless, beautiful, the hub and 
centre not only of the British Empire but of the 
world. They beamed. 

An old tailor, his nose red with gin, his inside 
redolent with garlic, stretched out a palsied hand. 
Tubby smote him on the back with a force that 
nearly made the tailor’s eyes pop out of his head. 

** Hello, Zarb, you old devil. Still selling dud 
whites? When are you going to send me another 
fill ?.”’ 

Zarb writhed in senile merriment. The Lieutenant 
Kenning, he was great. 
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They passed on down the street and entered 
Marich’s, there to receive another welcome from 
officers and barmen alike. 

Time passed, also a lot of cocktails. An unbeliev- 
able number of cocktails. A military officer, who had 
somehow become entangled in the group, began to 
push his way out. 

‘S Whither away, soldier? ’”? asked Tubby. ‘ Stay 
and have another.”’ 

The officer looked over his shoulder at them; his 
face wore an air of pained surprise; he appeared as 
a man that has a grievance. 

‘* I’m finished,’’ said he. ‘* One more, and I’d be 
blotto. But you naval fellers. Never seen anything 
like it. About a dozen cocktails each, and you’re 
as sober as when you started. Sheer waste of money 
i calfit.” 

He vanished, genuinely worried and grieved that ~ 
such a state of affairs should be. 

And yet he had spoken aright, for neither on the 
faces nor in the demeanour of any of the three was 
there visible trace of abnormality. Tubby’s coun- 
tenance was perhaps slightly redder than before, if 
that were possible, and the Assistant Paymaster was 
precisely as he had landed. Melancholy still claimed 
the latter for her own, and his remarks, when they 
came, were of sardonic, bitter humour, and served 
as a useful foil to Tubby’s boisterous mirth. With 
Felthorpe, however, though externally the orgy was 
leaving him untouched, internally things were very 
different. The alcohol was going the wrong way 
with him. Instead of it cheering him and making 
life appear one long whirl of dancing rosebuds, it 
was depressing him. As each successive drink was 
lowered, the more lugubrious he felt. Life, which 
before had been grey, became black. Gloom 
was everywhere; he wallowed in gloom; he was 
gloom. 

Hight o’clock chimed, and Tubby put down his 
glass. ‘‘ The Brothers Luck,’’ he observed, “ will 
now proceed in line abreast, disposed abeam, to the 
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Club, there to partake of wittals before their back 
teeth are entirely awash.”’ 

Bidding God-speed to the rest of the drinkers, they 
weighed anchor and proceeded full steam ahead for 
the Club, of which all three were members. 

There they took in provisions. On account of the 
numerous gins and cocktails they had drunk before, 
the meal was a more or less teetotal affair, a bottle 
of beer each and one liqueur being all they allowed 
themselves. 

After dinner Felthorpe brightened. The good food 
had warmed him and bucked him up. Life wasn’t 
so bad after all; no, by Jove it wasn’t. Feeling 
pleasantly jingled, he argued shop with a Gunnery 
Lieutenant after taking a seat in the smoking-room. 
Gayton in a chair nearby talked gloomily with a 
brother Paymaster on the sins and backslidings of 
Admiralty clerks in Whitehall, while Tubby con- 
tented himself with addressing the ee members 
of the Club. 

At ten o’clock someone suggested the Alhambra. 
The suggestion met with instant approval, and was 
carried unanimously by the younger officers. 

They went there. 

Inside the dancing-saloon the babel and atmosphere 
could only be described as terrific, but nobody cared. 
Though they were none of them aware of the fact, 
their subconscious minds were telling them that in 
a week’s time they would be at sea again, and a week 
after that they might all be dead. They were out 
to have a good time, and have it they would. They 
proceeded to do so. 

On the little dancing-floor, surrounded by tables, 
there writhed a swirling mass of bodies. The male 
roisterers were mainly naval and military officers, 
with a sprinkling of dockyard and telegraph civilians. 
The female dancers were fair (by night only) and 
fragile (all round the clock). The latter hailed from 
Vienna, Madrid, Rome, Constantinople, Paris, every 
conceivable city of Europe. They spoke a little 
broken English and a diversity of other tongues. 
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There were fat girls, thin girls, young girls, old girls, 
girls of all shapes and sizes. In one thing only were 
they as one, this being efficiency in their profession. : 

Felthorpe shortly found himself dancing with a 
little thing who called herself Rosette. Round him 
scrimmaged the rest of the dancers to the tunes of 
the Maltese band. Over one shoulder he caught a 
brief glance of Gayton, who was solemnly revolving 
in the arms of a fairy who might have stepped 
straight out of a Kirschener canvas. At the other 
end of the hall he saw the face of Tubby Kenning 
bobbing up and down, looking for all the world like 
an enormous red egg, exuding mirth and moisture. 

The band ceased, and the voice of Tubby blared 
through the heat for an encore. Others shouted, 
‘* Biss, biss, biss.”” The band took up their instru- 
ments, and the dance pounded on. 

Soon the atmosphere in the hall became almost 
strong enough to drown the strident notes of the 
band, for the smell of pachouli, beer, food of all 
kinds and descriptions, and overheated bodies was 
unbelievable. But no one cared. 

After a while Felthorpe’s partner signified that 
she desired supper. He therefore led her away from 
the mélée to a quiet table behind a small wooden 
barrier. A waiter appeared, to whom the girl talked 
in some strange language of her own. Then the 
menial bowed, and on learning from Felthorpe that 
the sefior desired no supper himself, but only a bottle 
of beer, walked swiftly away. 

Five minutes later the man reappeared, and a gasp 
of amazement escaped Felthorpe, for the tray which 
he now brought was loaded with enough food to have 
satisfied a young platoon. 

Sausages, enormous strips of bacon, mushrooms 
by the score, rolls of bread, lettuces, hunks of cheese, 
were unloaded on to the table until not an inch of 
bare surface was left visible. 

Felthorpe gasped inwardly, but the girl, seeming 
no whit discomposed, took up her knife and fork 
and began to concentrate. Sipping his beer from 
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time to time, Felthorpe watched her, and as he 
watched his soul was lost in sheer admiration and 
wonder. She was a tiny thing, with hardly enough 
room in her person to have consumed a quarter of 
the food present, he would have thought, yet she 
ate on till the last item had disappeared. 

This done, she sighed happily and leant back in 
her seat. 

“*T like a-liqueur,’? said she. ‘Créme de 
menthe.”’ 

Felthorpe, feeling that a small digestive would 
certainly not be out of place, ordered one for her. 

Rosette pointed to the empty space where the 
meal had been. ‘* That good,’’ she observed. 

**Humph,”’ said Felthorpe. 

Her liqueur brought, she sipped it, then nestled 
up against her companion. ‘‘ I like liqueur,’’ she 
informed him. 

** Umph,”’ said Felthorpe. 

She wriggled her body a little closer his. ‘‘ I like 
you, too,’’ she told him. ‘‘I like Navy ossifer.’’ 

** Huh,” said Felthorpe. 

** You come with me, eh? Rosette got big room. 
Verra nice, verra big, verra ’olesome room.”’ 

The man pushed her gently away from him. He 
had known this would come, of course, but till now 
hadn’t troubled to worry. Well, he must get out 
of the position, though he must offer the poor kid 
something, for hadn’t he wasted her time? 

*“No,”’ he said gently. ‘‘I go back to my ship.”’ 

A disappointed light gleamed in her eye, and he 
hurriedly thrust a pound note into her hand. 
‘There, Rosette. Keep that.’’ 

** And you no want me? ”’ in surprise. 

66 No.’’ 

‘“ Ouw.”? The girl looked dazed for a moment, 
then addressed him as he hurriedly swallowed the 
‘emains of his beer. ‘* One pound enough. I no 
want more. You come with me, eh? Rosette like 
you verra much.”’ 

What was that? She was offering herself for no 
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extra charge, so to speak. Then, suddenly, like a 
flash of pain between the eyes, the memory of 
another offer came to him, and under what different 
circumstances. Only a few months ago a girl, also 
in Malta, had, without words, offered her all to him 
out of her wonderful love and-spirit of sacrifice. 

The contrast was so staggering that it completely 
changed the whole look of the place for him. The 
faces of the girls now resembled white, ghastly 
marionettes, and the entire hall seemed to reek. 
He felt he was somewhere unclean, and that by 
being there he was soiling himself. 

The girl beside him saw the terrible change sweep 
over his features. ‘‘ You all right, eh? ’’ she asked 
anxiously. 

‘* Yes.’? Felthorpe rose to his feet and flung 
some silver on the table. ‘‘ Pay for the supper, 
Rosette.”’ 

She took his hand. ‘* Good-bye, mister. Bon 
voyage. I t’ink you good man, mister. Verra 
good. I t’ink you get good luck one day.” 

As the man glanced down at the little drawn, 
white face, a sudden intense pity for her flooded the 
agony in his heart. He remembered that supper, 
and understanding dawned. 

** Rosette, what meals have you had to-day? ” 
he asked quickly. 

She shrugged her shoulders without replying, and 
the man knew that supper had been her only meal. 

He whisked three more pounds out of his pocket- 
book and flung them on the table, then without 
looking back hastened into the street. 

** What a hell of a life for them,’’ he mutteréd as 
he strode down to the harbour. ‘* My God, what 
a hell of a life.” 

Left alone in the Alhambra, Rosette sighed, then 
grabbed feverishly at the money. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


IN WHICH TWO CHILDREN MEET AND PART 


a splitting headache. He pushed his head 

through the scuttle and inhaled the fresh 
morning air blowing down the harbour. In the 
grey light the towering walls of Valletta were build- 
ing themselves up against the sky, which promised 
to be of the deepest blue. 

A sudden desire to be out of his stuffy cabin and 
in the free air ashore assailed him. Since he had 
the first dog watch, the forenoon and afternoon 
were his to do as he liked, and he therefore dressed 
hurriedly, and having stuffed some biscuits in his 
pocket and cadged a cup of cocoa from the officer 
who had the morning watch, went ashore in a 
dghaisa. 

He walked through the silent town, and by the 
time he had crossed Sliema harbour the sun was 
climbing up in the heavens. Once on the other 
side of Sliema, the dry, yellow waste of the island 
stretched before him, and a pure wind, cooled by 
the mild Mediterranean winter, fanned his heated 
brow. 

As he strode along, a thought flashed through his 
brain and he stopped dead in his tracks. The 
direction in which he was going would bring him - 
to the spot where he had spent those happy days 
with Sheila. To walk on and view the place again 
would be folly and yet... . 

For a while he stood in indecision, then with a 
shrug of the shoulders began trudging forward in 
the same direction as before. As he plodded along 
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he knew that he was doing something foolish, 
something that would only open old wounds and 
bring the past back more vividly than ever. And 
yet he went on for much the same reason that a 
murderer revisits the scene of his crime. He wanted 
to see that rock beneath which they had sat 
together; he wanted to touch that big stone on 
which she had cut one of her little shoes; the desire 
to drink deep of the anguish that would partly be 
rapture was strong within him. 

As he neared the rocks, and the blue of the 
Mediterranean danced and dazzled in his eyes from 
over the rim of the land, he saw that a carozzin 
was standing, motionless, on the road that ran a 
hundred yards or so inland from the shore. Con- 
centrated on his coming self-inflicted wound, how- 
ever, he gave the vehicle no particular attention, 
and it soon disappeared from sight as he hurried 
down the slope that led towards the boulders. 

His boots crunched sharply on the loose shale of 
the incline, and he was conscious that it was not 
only his quickening pace that sent the pulses leap- 
ing through his heart. 

He had almost reached the rock for which he was 
aiming, when from the other side of it there came 
the sound of someone moving, and a moment later 
Sheila was standing before him. 

Wide-eyed, white-lipped, for a few seconds man 
and girl stared at one another, then Ronald took a 
jerky step towards her. 

** Sheila, Sheila, what are you doing here?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

She did not answer, but stood with her hands 
clasped across her breast. Her face was of the pure 
pallor of amber, and the breeze just whispered 
through the curls that caressed her clear forehead. 

Ronald came nearer her, and—was it his imagina- 
tion?—she seemed to sway on her feet and then 
recover sharply. 

The gesture broke down the last vestige of his 
restraint. Gone the reason that what he had done 
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was for England, gone courage, honour, everything 
but the fact that he knew that he loved her so that 
his heart was breaking. He ran swiftly to her and 
sank on his knees on the hard earth. He caught 
her small, blue-veined hands in his, but she tried 
to draw away from him. 

** No, Ronald,’’ she whispered tensely, “* no.’’ 

He held her fast. ‘* Sheila, darling, darling, 
darling. I love you, love you. When I broke with 
you I loved you. It is so difficult to explain, but 
I love you now and always shall love you. Let 
me come back to you. Forgive me.’’ The words, 
hoarse and broken, came from him in a veritable 
passion of entreaty. 

It was the pain in her expression that caused him 
to check himself abruptly. She was gazing out to 
sea, and her profile met his eyes. On it was such 
a look of sadness as he would not have believed 
possible on any human features. 

He rose to his feet and towered over her, but she 
still would not look at him, and her silence frightened 
the man. 

** Sheila, what is it? What is the matter? Don’t 
you believe me when I tell you I still love you? 
Look at me, look at me. Could I lie to you now? ” 

She shook her head. ‘* No, Ronald, you are too 
good to lie.” 

‘* Then you do believe me? ”’ 

“* Ronald, I believe you utterly,’? she answered 
in tones that were almost calm. ‘* But, in your 
letter, you told me that your love was coming 
between you and your duty, and that your reason 
for writing as you did was that you were making 
a sacrifice for England. Although you may not 
imagine it possible, I believed you then, for I trust 
you absolutely.”’ 

At her words Ronald quivered from head to foot. 
Sheila, honourable, true as steel, the very soul of 
chivalry, God how he loved her in that moment! 

‘*Ronald,’’ she continued, ‘‘ have you reason to 
think that matters have altered now? That you 
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could still serve England and . . .”’ for the first time 
her voice trembled, ‘* and love? ”’ 

Felthorpe did not reply immediately, and the 
girl was quick to note his hesitation. Then her 
expression hardened, as if she had come suddenly 
to a very difficult resolve. She was about to speak 
again when he interrupted her. 

‘‘ Listen, Sheila. I... I can’t tell whether I 
could or not. But can’t we risk it? The way we 
have met again here seems like Fate. I came because 
—hbecause of memories. And you, Sheila, you never 
answered me, why did you come here? ”’ 

**T would rather you didn’t ask me, Ronald.”’ 

‘* Well, whatever the reason may be, the fact 
remains that Fate has meant that we should meet 
once more. Darling, Sheila darling, don’t you still 
want me? If you do, we could get married straight 
away. I would save hard for you. Let’s take our 
happiness while we have it. Haven’t we a right to 
happiness, Sheila? ”’ 

‘** No,’? she answered steadily, ‘‘ we have not. 
War is not the time for happiness, but for sacrifice.’’ 

Ronald, who had raised his hands, dropped them 
in a hopeless gesture, but the girl drew herself up 
to her full height, though her face was as white 
as the foam that crushed on the rocks beneath them. 

‘* And whether we have or not, it does not matter 
now,’’ she said quietly. 

‘* Why doesn’t it?’’ he asked wearily. His 
whole body drooped as he said the words, and he 
felt suddenly tired out, beaten physically. 

‘* Because it is too late,’? she answered. 

At the reply he stiffened. ‘* Too late.’? What 
could she mean? Then a shock of horror burst 
inside him as he realized what that meaning 
might be. 

**Is...is there another man? ”’ he asked sharply. 

6é Yes.” 

His brain reeled. Sheila, and another man! 
Sheila, stainless, honourable, the girl who had 
loved him so passionately only a few short months 
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ago. Who, so he could have sworn, loved him even 


now. Though hers was a perfect right to be free; 


since he himself it was who had broken off the 
engagement, jealousy reared itself, like a poisonous 
viper, in his breast. P 

Presently he was aware, through his shouting 
senses, that she was speaking again. \: 

** Not only men have to do things for England,” 
she was saying. ‘‘ As I have trusted you,-so do I 
ask you to trust in my honour. I am also going 
to do something, little as it may be, for England.”’ 

Ronald braced himself, and looked her fully in 
the face. She returned his gaze steadily. The 
jealousy passed, and only belief in her remained. 
He bent and, without the faintest trace of acting, 
kissed her hand. 

**J trust you, Sheila,’’ he said quietly. ‘*I am 
sorry I broke down just now. Only life is very 
hard.”’ . 

“It is... very hard. But that is ‘all the more 
reason why one should face it bravely.’’ 

‘**T will try to, Sheila,’’ he said, though his voice 
held little of courage or life. 

She saw how tired he was. ‘* I must go back to 
Valletta now. Would you lke a lft in my 
carriage P ”’ 

“No. I would rather walk back alone,’’ he 
replied. 

‘© Good-bye, Ronnie.’’ For once she used the 
familiar name again. 

*‘ Good-bye, Sheila. May God keep you. I 
know He will. If anyone deserves His help, you 
do.”’ 

‘* And you too, Ronnie.’’ She shook hands with 
him quickly, then turned and climbed up the slope 
without once looking back. 

Ronald, as he watched the beloved little figure, 
saw that she walked bravely till she was over the 
ridge and out of his sight and his world. 

When she had disappeared, he swung on his heel 
and strained his eyes over the sea that danced 
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before him. From north-west to east lay the lands 
where the men were dying. For a while he clung 
to thoughts of those men, as though they might 
support him in the hour of his trial, then he sank 
down on to the hard earth and buried his head in 
his arms. 

It was high noon when he rose to his feet 
and began the long, weary tramp back to the Grand 
Harbour. On his arrival on board news was brought 
him by a confidential chit that the Rampart, her 
engine-room repairs completed, was to sail the 
following day for Mudros and Gallipoli. 

As he handed the chit back to the messenger he 
smiled. The land of dead men was calling him. 


) CHAPTER IX 
THE TERROR OF THE SEA 


N INE days later the Rampart was dropping 


| anchor inside the Dardanelles opposite 
| Seddul Bahr. She dropped anchor slowly, 
_ carefully, so that her cable ran out with a muffled 
clatter. The night clothed her. Behind her ghosts 
_ of ships, in the shapes of trawlers, armed boarding 
_ steamers, cruisers and destroyers were creeping up. 
No lights showed from a single vessel; the blackness 
and the silence were absolute. 

Ronald Felthorpe, from the deck of the Rampart, 
gazed intently towards the dim line of the Peninsula, 
crouching: on the port beam, blacker than the 
night. Somewhere ashore those that still lived were 
waiting to leave the land of dead men. The final 
evacuation at Cape Helles was taking place to-night, 
and the trials of the army were almost at an end. 

The army! Felthorpe’s heart swelled with pride 
that there should be such men in the world. For 
months that army had fought against shell-fire, 
bombs, massed bayonet attacks, the fire of the sun, 
the bitter cold of winter, frost-bite, dysentery, 
tetanus, death in a thousand forms of horror, with 
a courage that was unsurpassable. And now their 
agony was over. 

A soft chug-chug sounded from the shore. The 
motor lighters were coming off, laden with weary 
troops. Felthorpe moved to one of the specially- 
built gangways and began to direct the streams of 
soldiers that soon came climbing inboard, while 
other naval officers, stationed below, sent them to 


their sleeping billets, 
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Lighter after lighter drew alongside with its human 
freight, and when nearly half the number of troops 
allotted to the Rampart had arrived on board, a 
queer light streamed over the ship. It was faint, 
sickly, ghastly, this light; it rayed on the faces of 
the inboarding troops, revealing their war-weary 
countenances, their filthy, ragged, muddy khaki; it 
silvered the rigging, the hull and the funnels in an 
unholy glare. The Rampart looked like some 
spectral vessel, some ship of death. 

A slight pause occurred in the steady arrival of 
the lighters, and Felthorpe, free from his duties for 
the moment, glanced round, to see the figure of the 
Gunnery Lieutenant approaching from for’ard. 

‘* Where’s this light coming from, Guns?” he 
asked, as the other came within speaking distance. 

‘* From somewhere near Dardanus. I’ve been on 
the fo’c’sle head, trying to locate it. It must be a 
searchlight on a Turkish lighter close to the Fort.”’ 

** But why should there be a searchlight there? 
There’s never been one in that position before.”’ 

‘* Lord knows,”’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant. 

They spoke in hushed voices, like men in a dream 
world, for in each of their hearts was the same 
surmise. The Turks must have suspected that the 
final evacuation was taking place to-night; perhaps 
even now their troops were massing for an attack, 
timing it to take place when half of our men had 
embarked and the other half left helpless ashore. 

** There’s another thing,’’ whispered the Gunnery 
Lieutenant after a pause, ‘* only don’t breathe a word 
of this to any of the soldiers, for goodness’ sake.’’ 

** Trust me,’’ breathed Felthorpe. ‘* What is it? ”’ 

** Half an hour ago de Tott’s battery, which are 
ones of the last to leave the Peninsula to-night, 
reported that their hydrophones had heard what they 
took to be a submarine going down the Straits. 
Since there’s none of ours about, it must be a Hun 
submarine for a cert.’’ 

** Then that clinches it.’’ 


More troops began to arrive, and the Gunnery 
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Lieutenant moved on, leaving Felthorpe to his work. 

As he directed the streams of men this way and 
that, his mind revolved like a thing apart. That 
submarine; it must be waiting to bag a ship full 
of troops; perhaps even now it was watching the 
Rampart; perhaps shortly the deck would sink 
beneath his feet. 

In Felthorpe’s heart, however, was no personal 
fear for his own safety, but anxiety for the weary 
troops who were now in the Navy’s keeping. These 
men, who had gone through so much and still lived, 
who were dreaming of safety at long last . . . for 
anything to happen to them now was unthinkable. 
The wish for his own death for which he had so 
passionately prayed was swamped in his desire for 
the safety of those war-worn warriors. 

The night dragged on, but no attack came, from 
land or sea, though the spectral light still clothed 
the ship. 

At last, by two a.m., the full number of soldiers 
due for the Rampart being all aboard, the old ship, 
her crew closed up at night defence stations, stole 
from the Dardanelles towards safety and Mudros, 
sixty miles west-south-west. 

As she steamed out of the neck of the Straits, 
Felthorpe walked aft to the quarter-deck. The wind 
was blowing strongly by now, and the sea was 
rising. Astern the glare of the searchlight faded, 
and some faint, dark hulls that still clustered round 
the tip of the Peninsula, showing that all the troops 
had not yet been embarked, melted into the black- 
ness of the night. Gallipoli, stern, tragic, haunted 
with splendid memories, was swallowed up in the 
distance. 

Beneath Felthorpe’s feet the deck thrummed 
slightly with the vibration of the engines, and below 
that deck were two thousand dog-tired men in the 
Navy’s care. In six short hours they would be 
disembarked at Mudros, but till then the sea, with 
all its hidden horrors, held them. 

The sea. Felthorpe gazed round at it. It was 
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growing rougher and rougher; its black surface rose 
up and slapped spitefully at the sides of the 
gallant old ship; its hollows were black in their 
intensity. The wind, chill, shrill, blew over it, 
making it writhe like some monstrous leviathan, 
cruel, merciless, waiting for its prey. 

As he scanned the waste of tossing waters, a 
sensation such as he had never had before came over 
him. To him death seemed hovering round the ship; 
he was as sure that death was near as he was 
certain that the sea was all round him. Death’s 
cold breath was fanning his cheeks; its dark wings 
were beating. 

And its presence left him absolutely unafraid, for 
in that moment he knew that the sacrifice that he 
and Sheila, too, had made, had been worth while. 
The cold snake was laid, and he would do his duty. 
The pain, the agony—everything was made worth 
while. 

His thoughts were shattered by the sharp, ear- 
splitting crack of a twelve-pounder gun on the after- 
shelter-deck on his right. He ran to the rails and, 
with eyes accustomed to the gloom, peered through 
the night away over on the port beam. 

And then he saw the death. It was a submarine 
lying, with her decks awash, scarcely two hundred 
yards distant. A white feather next attracted his 
attention, and a skim of phosphorescent bubbles 
passed a few feet abaft the stern of the ship. 
Missed, by God! The first torpedo had missed. 

He was turning his head towards the submarine 
again, when a sharp explosion came from somewhere 
down below where no gun could be, and a muffled 
thud shook the vessel beneath the waterline. 

The Rampart, putting her helm hard aport, heeled 
over, and the submarine swung round the stern and 
was eaten up by the night. 

Though Felthorpe’s brain worked rapidly, it 
worked coldly. The second torpedo had struck the 
ship right amidships, there was no doubt about that. 
That the explosion and the thud had sounded rather 
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mild mattered not to him, for he knew from 
survivors of other torpedoed ships that in many 
cases the burst of a torpedo resembled rather a 
muffled shock than the flaming of a high explosive. 

Boats not sufficient to accommodate a tenth of the 
Rampart’s living cargo, ancient watertight doors 
most of which were now open to allow space for the 
soldiers, a rough sea, darkness, no escort: yes, he 
reflected, death had come, for the ship was bound 
to sink in less than a quarter of an hour. But the 
soldiers: as many as possible of them must be 
saved. Every life-saving appliance on board, and 
all the boats, must be allocated to them, though 
even then he realized that not more than half could 
be provided for. The rest, and all the seven hundred 
odd members of the crew, must perish. 

His first step must be to stop a panic amongst 
the soldiers who, amidst the strangeness of their 
surroundings, might lose their nerve. He would go 
down below, visit those who were in the after part 
of the ship, and quieten them till the Captain’s 
orders should arrive from for’ard. 

The thoughts, followed by the decision, flitted 
through his brain like summer lightning, and he had 
come to his resolve scarcely twenty seconds after 
the sullen whump of the torpedo.. 

As he stepped towards the after hatch, he heard 
shouts from for’ard, and the ship heeled slightly. 

He walked swiftly down the ladders to the main 
deck, which was crowded with soldiers. They had 
been sleeping in all attitudes in the spaces left for 
them, but now they were sitting up, and their 
features showed strained expectation. They had 
heard something, both up top and below, and they 
sensed calamity. 

On Felthorpe’s appearance a sea of faces was 
turned to him, and the heads of several military 
officers bobbed out from the gun-room where they 
had been resting. The expressions of officers and 
men alike were those of lost children to whom a 


nurse has suddenly appeared. 
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A private spoke: ‘‘ Anything up, sir? ’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

Felthorpe smiled. ‘‘ Up? No. Why?” 

‘“ Thought we ’eard a gun or somethink, sir. 
Then a queer wallop below.”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense,’? said Felthorpe cheerfully. “A 
hatch dropped, that was all.’’ 

They quietened and were settling down when the 
ship lurched sharply to starboard, then righted 
herself again, and the anxious looks returned, so 
that under the dim pallor of the lamps the worn 
faces were pitiful. 

** Altered course,’’ said Felthorpe briefly. ‘* Sea’s 
getting up on the beam. We’re only rolling. Now 
go to sleep, all of you.”’ 

He began walking forward amidst the splayed-out 
ranks of men, easing them with his presence. It 
was strange though, for the ship’s lights were still 
burning, and her engines running. Yet he knew 
for certain that she had been torpedoed. Five 
minutes since she had been struck, yet no orders 
from the Captain, no signs of the Rampart reeling 
to death. 

Ah, the ship gave a bigger lurch than before. 
Was that a sign? Or was it only the rising beam 
sea? 

Then a form appeared, walking from for’ard. It 
was Tubby, Tubby who had the middle watch on 
the bridge. Orders from the Captain at last. 

Tubby’s face was shining like some monstrous 
moon; his overcoat glistened with spray; his voice 
came bellowing along the deck. 

** What’s all this, lads? Want your mothers, do 
you? Go to sleep, the whole damned lot of you, for 
you’ve got to be up early to-morrow. Frightened 
at a hatch being dropped? Never saw such a 
crowd. Good night, my babes.’’ 

He beamed at them, and passed on. The weary 
soldiers smiled back at him, and they smiled 
because this great naval Lieutenant, with his bull- 
like laughter, his colossal gusts of flesh, his 
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dominating presence, had brought comfort to their 

Souls. They curled up happily to sleep, utterly 
ie to be in the arms of the Navy they knew so 
ittle. 

On reaching Felthorpe Tubby paused, and looked 
at him meaningly. ‘‘Come into my cabin for a 
minute, old fruit,’’ said he. 

Somewhat dazed, Felthorpe complied. Once there, 
Tubby drew the curtain: ‘‘ Cripes,’? he whispered, 
** that was a near shave.”’ 

** But we were hit by a torpedo, weren’t we? ” 

** Yes, but .. .’? Tubby slapped his thigh, “ the 
damned thing never went off.’’ 

Felthorpe drew in his breath. God, what an 
escape ! 

** Some show on the bridge, I can tell you,’’ went 
on the other. ‘‘ We saw the submarine.. .”’ 

“So did I. I was on the quarter-deck at the 
time.”’ 

**Ho. Were you? We all thought we were 
gonners on the bridge. Rang up the engine-room, 
expecting to hear them blowing bubbles. They 
reported O.K. and wanted to know what all the 
panic was about. Then, when it became clear what 
had happened, the skipper sent me below in case 
the soldiers might be flapping.”’ 

** But I heard an explosion as well as a bump.” 

‘* That was only the head charge for blowing up 
torpedo nets that went off, old boy. Main charge 
missed fire, somehow. Pity we didn’t bag the 
submarine, though. Well...’ Tubby rose, “TI 
must hie me back to the bridge again.” 

He bounced out, and Felthorpe went into his own 
cabin. There, since he had the morning watch and 
the time was already three o’clock, he read a book 
for an hour, then went up to the bridge and relieved 
Tubby. ; 

The ship crushed through the night, and morning 
found her safely anchored in Mudros. The work of 
disembarking the troops began almost immediately, 
and Felthorpe, as he watched the stream of men 
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descending into the dumb lighters which had now 
surrounded the ship, felt his arm nudged. He 
turned to see that one of the military officers who 
had popped his head out of the gun-room the 
previous night, was addressing him. 

** Say,’”’? breathed the officer, ‘‘I hear we were 
torpedoed last night, but the gadget never went off. 
That true? ”’ 

Felthorpe, realizing that now they had reached 
harbour the news had leaked out, nodded. 

The officer looked at him curiously. ‘*‘ When you 
came down to us last night, did you know what had 
happened? ”’ 

<< Vir. ..< well .-< Hot-exeectly.~ 

** You mean that you were waiting for reports to 
come from the engine-room, or something of the 
sort? ’? said the other, beginning to understand. 

Felthorpe gave a non-committal shrug of the 
shoulders, and made a remark to the effect that the 
morning was chilly. 

The officer ignored it. ‘* H’m,’’ he muttered, as 
if to himself, ‘* it won’t be the Navy’s fault if we 
lose this ruddy war.’? He spoke louder. ‘‘ Look 
here, sailor, I hope you don’t mind me telling you, 
but between you and I and the gate-post some of us 
Army fellers ashore envied the Navy. We felt we 
got all the hard knocks, while you gave ’em. We 
were at the wrong end of the gun, so to speak, while 
you were at the other, the loading end.”’ 

** Well, so it was, more or less,’’ said Felthorpe, 
smiling. 

** There were we,’’ continued the other, ‘* sweating 
blood in trenches and filth, while a few hundred 
yards away from us you were living like kings 
compared to us. Good food, good beds, port after 
_ dinner, and Lord knows what.”’ 

** Good God, soldier,’ broke in Felthorpe, moved 
out of himself, ‘* don’t you think we realized all 
that? Of course we did. I tell you most of us 
would have given anything to have been able to help 
you more than we did. But we couldn’t. .. .” 
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“Yes, I realize that. But what I’m trying to 
lead up to is this. Last night has taught me 
‘something.’’ 

The soldier paused, and a slight shiver went 
through his frame, since his recent experience had 
enabled him to picture, for the first time, how some 
of the other ships must have sunk. 

Down below, deep down below, trapped in a thing 
of iron. Outside the blind night, all round the 
blind sea, cold, sullen, of grim, sightless depths. He 
saw the rush from below, and the first cold, icy 
plunge of those who had the good fortune to reach 
the upper deck. He saw the fate of those who 
were unable to reach the deck in time. The listing 
of ladders, rendering escape impossible, the flinging 
of bodies to one side of the ship, the suffocating 
atmosphere, the shouting roar of the in-rushing 
waters, the last dreadful gasp for life, the floating 
corpses bumping blind heads against the thing that 
had trapped them .. . the soldier shivered. 

** Reckon you fellers have got guts,’ he said 
slowly. ‘*‘ This submarine and mine business is a 
hell of a show, and I wouldn’t be in your shoes for 
any sum you’d like to mention. The days wouldn’t 
be so bad, perhaps, but the nights—ugh! Dunno 
how the devil you chaps sleep at all.’’ 

** We get used to it.’’ 

** You may do, but I reckon a few nights afloat in 
the Navy would give me the fair horrors. The 
beach for me, every time, my lad. Though it may 
rock about a bit with shells, it doesn’t sink beneath 
your blasted feet. Well, I’m off. So-long, and 
damned good luck to you and your old packet.”’ 

The speaker passed down the gangway and into 
one of the waiting lighters. Felthorpe, as the last 
of the craft went shorewards, turned and made for 
the after hatchway. Below him breakfast awaited 
him, and—he never knew how tired he was till now 
—sleep. God, how he wanted sleep ! 


CHAPTER X 


SALONIKA DAYS .. . AND NIGHTS 


ordered to Salonika, much to Kenning’s 

delight and Felthorpe’s disgust. There, in 
the safety of the long, narrow harbour, guarded by 
submarine nets at the entrance, an occasional air- 
raid presented all the excitement there was to 
be had. 

Felthorpe spent the weeks that followed in bury- 
ing his soul in spare time studies, but occasionally 
he was dragged out of his shell by Kenning and 
Gayton, and would spend an evening ashore with 
them. 

Though the savour of life was past for him, yet 
the town provided an interest of its own, for it was 
a kaleidoscopic medley of the uniforms of nearly all 
the allied powers. Salonika, being now the head- 
quarters of the allied forces operating against the 
left wing of the Bulgarians, was Mecca to the 
officers in the wet, chilly trenches up the lines, and 
thither they flocked to snatch a brief interval of 
life from the interminable monotony of mud and 
blood. 

The White Tower restaurant, with its dining- 
rooms, variety entertainments and gardens, pre- 
sented a scene that lived long in Felthorpe’s memory. 
Officers of all nationalities congregated there, and 
the ones that impressed him the most were the 
Serbians. Dapper, courteous, yet of magnificent 
physique, they looked the perfect soldier. Not one 
did he see of a stature below the standard of a 
Guards’ regiment, and after wondering awhile 
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enlightenment came to him. With the Serbs it 
had been a case of the survival of the fittest. The 
German drive, the terrible retreat of the heroic 
little army, the falling by the wayside of countless 
thousands . . . only the very strongest had lived 
to be sent to Salonika, there to rest and recuperate 
till they could take the field once more. 

French officers there were, neat and spruce in 
their pale blue uniforms, smoking countless 
cigarettes, everlastingly ogling the women who, in 
response to the law of supply and demand, had 
drifted to the town from every point of the compass. 
Great, fat, greasy-faced Greek midshipmen, wear- 
ing uniforms similar to those of the English 
** snottie,’’ strutted pompously about, their sickly, 
baby faces puffed with important vacuity, thus 
entirely befitting their rdles as neutrals. Naval 
Italian officers, dark yellow, lithe, strolled along 
in groups, holding themselves slightly aloof from 
the rest of the throng. 

Also, there were the Russians. 

Of these latter there were only a few, but they 
were very much in evidence. Where before there 
had been ‘‘ rough houses ”’ in the Odeon Theatre or 
the White Tower, the British naval and military 
officers had constituted the shock troops, but after 
the arrival of the Russians they confessed them- 
selves beaten. 

Where the Russian officers got all their money 
from nobody knew, but they had it. They were 
bursting with it. And in Salonika they were 
obviously out to have a good time, a very good 
time indeed, and for this purpose they were apt 
to pal up with the British naval officer, whom they 
thought a good fellow. 

One night, when Felthorpe was in the Odeon, 
the Russians developed a veritable passion for the 
British Navy. From two of their boxes at the 
theatre they issued a decree that any naval officer 
passing behind the boxes was to drink a bottle of 
champagne with them, and accordingly sentries, in 
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the shape of other Russians, were stationed in the 
corridors behind to seize their prey. } 

Felthorpe, tired with the din, was leaving early, 
when he was summoned inside a box. He politely 
declined, stating that he did not like champagne. 
He might as well have tried to argue with the moon, 
for he was dragged into one of the boxes and there, 
to the accompaniment of toasts to the glorious 
British Navy, the glorious King, the glorious 
Emperor of Russia, he drank a bottle of champagne, 
to feel sick immediately afterwards. The news 
spread round the building, and other naval 
officers, not so much for cheap champagne, but in 
order to see the fun, popped round corners from 
all sides, to be seized in turn and hustled into 
the boxes. 

For every bottle the naval officers drank, the 
Russians drank two each. Greek waiters fled in 
all directions, seeking champagne and yet more 
champagne. The Odeon became one gigantic bubble 
of champagne. At last, when stocks were com- 
pletely exhausted, the Russians, thinking that a 
little exercise would not be out of place, played 
hockey up and down the corridors, using the 
empty bottles as balls and broken off legs of chairs 
as sticks. It was all great fun. 

On another occasion, in the White Tower, 
Felthorpe saw them exercise their joie de vivre by 
seizing a Greek waiter, setting his apron alight with 
matches, and then extinguishing him with a 
veritable bombardment of soda-water syphons. 
Yes, they had great fun—while it lasted. For most 
of them after—a Russian bullet, fired by Russian 
men, or a dungeon, lice, torture, horrors. .. . 

One evening, over a vermuth in the White 
Tower gardens, Felthorpe found himself talking to a 
Canadian Flying Corps officer. He asked about 
Canada, and to his surprise the other confessed 
partial ignorance about the. country. 

** You see,”’ he explained, ‘‘ I’m an American.”’ 

** Oh,” exclaimed Felthorpe. 
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** Yes, and you'll find a mighty lot more like me 
who’re over. You’ll find ’em not only in the Flying 
Corps but in the infantry, Red Cross, every doggone 
place where there’s a spot of trouble.” 

The American sipped his vermuth, then, seeing 
the look of surprise on his listener’s face, bent over 
the table. 

** Yes,”? he continued, ‘‘I guess you fellows are 
pretty sore about the United States, and in a way 
I don’t blame you. But you don’t realize our 
difficulties over the other side of the herring pond. 
We’ve got a mighty lot of naturalized Huns in our 
country for one thing, a mighty lot. That takes a 
bit of getting over, I can tell you. Then there’s 
distance, which takes even more getting over. The 
sure most important happening to a man is that 
there’s a live wild cat outside his doorstep. That 
there’s a live tiger outside a man’s house at the 
other end of the town don’t worry him-much. It’s 
like that with us, though we’ll sure come in before 
the end. Meanwhile, waal, reckon there’s some of 
us Americans who think a bit, and when one thinks 
one comes over. We don’t want no _ blamed 
gratitude, though. Don’t imagine that. Reckon 
we’ve rewarded ourselves.”’ 

The American rose, shook hands warmly with 
Felthorpe, and, after muttering something about 
doing a bit of floor-dusting with just the dandiest 
babe, took his departure for the dancing floor 
inside. 

It was in July, when the snow and mud of winter 
had long since given place to the suffocating Balkan 
summer, that Felthorpe renewed his acquaintance 
with Madge Latham. 

He had met Madge on several occasions in times 
of peace, but since the outbreak of hostilities he had 
seen and heard nothing more of her until a brother 
officer told him of her presence in one of the many 
base hospitals scattered outside Salonika. 

There were, indeed, very few naval officers who 
did not know Madge Latham. Of naval stock 
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herself, she had lived before the war in a beautiful 
house on the outskirts of Portsmouth with her 
father, a retired naval Captain and widower. After 
his death she had been conscious of a lonely and 
somewhat useless existence till she had hit upon the 
idea of making her garden and tennis courts into a 
little club for junior naval officers, of whom she 
knew many. There, for a nominal, modest sum, 
these young gentlemen could have tea and play 
tennis throughout the long summer evenings instead 
of pub crawling from the Hard to Southsea Pier. 
The idea had proved an instant success, and the club 
had flourished till the war brought an end to it. 
Soaring prices had then forced Madge to sell the 
property, and she had volunteered for nursing, to 
drift out in the course of time to Salonika. 

Felthorpe, taken to the hospital by the officer who 
had discovered her, found in her presence a sense of 
- restfulness that helped to ease that dull pain still 
aching in his heart. 

She was two or three years older than he, and 
though not particularly pretty, was gifted with that 
indefinable charm which comes from beauty of the 
soul. Ronald was aware that in her was a 
. personality, a personality that radiated strength 
and cheerfulness to others, and he soon found himself 
yearning more and more for her company. 

On his third visit to her hospital he asked her 
shyly if she would go for a walk with him, and she 
consented. Together they climbed up the steep, 
bare, humped-backed hill behind the hospital, and 
when they had reached the top they sat down on the 
heat-scafred grass and inhaled the fresh breeze 
blowing over the summit. 

Below and to the left, the straggling town of 
Salonika dotted its buildings between them and the 
deep blue wedge of the bay. On the water men-of- 
war, Colliers and transports lay quietly at anchor. 
Overhead a great kite soared. On their left a dog, 
tending a flock of sheep, belled hoarsely. Crickets 
shrilled on the baked yellow earth at their feet. The 
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scene was one of absolute peace, yet north, east, 
south and west of them dead men were lying. 

By sea the German submarine campaign had been 
intensified, and sailors, whether in the Navy or 
Merchant Service, were steaming over death. Seven 
weeks ago six thousand officers and men of the Grand 
Fleet had had their bodies shattered in a spout of 
blood and iron and flame, then eaten up in the cold 
waters of the North Sea. On land the battle of the 
Somme was raging, the Russians were at death grips, 
and Germany was fighting with a valour worthy of 
a better cause. A new Mars had arisen, mightier 
than in the days of Rome. 

The pair spoke of the war and of the good men, 
the best men, who were the ones that always 
seemed the first to leave the world. At the mention 
of them Ronald thought of Rainford. 

‘*T suppose you knew Rainford, either by name 

or personally? ’’ he asked her. 
' At mention of the Lieutenant-Commander she 
started ever so slightly, though her companion, his 
eyes fixed on the heat-dancing horizon, noticed — 
nothing. 

‘“ Yes,’? she answered, a trifle nervously, ‘‘ ha 
anything happened to him? ”’ Hf 

He told her of the destroyer incident. ‘* What 
has happened to him I don’t know,’’ he concluded. 
** One will hear in time, I suppose. But war is like 
that.”’ 

“Yes, war is like that.’? Though she had gone 
very white, her features were perfectly composed, 
and she spoke quietly. 

‘‘ You never saw his name in the casualty list? ”’ 
inquired Ronald. 

“No. The papers come out so irregularly, and 
when they do arrive one cannot read all the casualty 
lists.”’ ; 

Ronald thought of those casualty lists, growing 
longer every day. He thought of the slaughter of 
youth, denoted by the heading that appeared at the 
top of those casualty lists. ‘‘ Second-Lieutenant 
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unless otherwise stated.”? He thought of a golden 
girl, whose heart he had torn in two. 

‘* To hell with this war,’’ he said suddenly. | 

At the tone in his voice Madge stole a quick 
glance at him, to see a look on his face that almost 
frightened her. Though her own senses were 
swimming with grief, a suspicion crossed her mind 
that perhaps the man beside her had some great 
trouble, greater possibly than her own. 

She touched his arm in a sudden wave of 
sympathy. ‘‘ Buck up. Life isn’t all up hill,’’ she 
said gently. 

‘At her words a desire he had cherished in his 
heart for some days past rose up in him. 

‘* Miss Latham .. .”? he began hurriedly. 

** Madge, please.’’ 

‘““Madge. I ...I1 wonder if I could tell you 
something. Something that has happened to me 
and altered my whole life. Something that has 
made everything so damnably hard, so utterly not 
worth while.’ 

** Tell me anything you like, old man.”’ 

And then, though he mentioned no name or 
locality, he related to her his love, his lapses in the 
foretop, his struggle between love and duty, and 
Ll step he had taken that dark Gallipoli 
night. 

** It was hard, Ronald, frightfully hard,’ she said 
when he had come to anend. ‘ But I am glad you 
have told me, for it has not only helped you, but 
me as well.”’ 

66 YouP 99 

*“ Yes. Don’t ask me how, but it has. Now, as 
regards your own affair. Did she ever reply to your 
letter ? ”’ 

» Ne. - I asked her -not “to.- But, ¢T°can® 
explain how . . . I happen to know that everything 
is finished between us even were the war to end 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Then the only advice I can give you is to do 
your utmost to forget her and...” 
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**T shall never really forget her,?? he broke in 
passionately. ‘‘ Madge, if you had only known her 
or seen her you would not speak to me like that. I 
tell you, even to see her was to love her.”’ 

** Now listen to me for a little. Fate has been 
hard to both of you, dreadfully hard, but Fate, 
remember, is fair.’’ 

**It’s not fair,’”? he said emphatically. 

“‘It is. There are practically no people in this 
world who can honestly say that Fate has been 
against them all the time. Fate, destiny, luck or 
whatever you please to call it, always gives compensa- 
tion. A run of bad luck is followed by a run of 
good luck, and vice versa. Your turn, too, will 
change. It may not be in the near future, but it 
will, I am sure.’’ 

‘You are merely trying to comfort me, Madge, 

like anyone else in your place would do. But it’s 
hopeless. I shall go on loving her deep down in 
my being, and I shall go on having Fate against 
me.”’ / 
** Now, stop it, Ronald. If you go on railing 
against Fate, then perhaps Fate will always be 
against you. There are, it is true, some people to 
whom Fate is always giving hard knocks. But... 
and I’ve seen a little of life, my dear... one 
nearly always finds in the end that it is partly these 
people’s own fault. They will meet their troubles 
half-way, so to speak.” 

** Humph,”’ growled the man, unconvinced. 

‘“*Now you’ve got to be cheerful and not go 
about with a grouch. You’ve got courage, a very 
fine sort of courage, and if you buck up, then Fate 
will deal kindly with you. As you have suffered 
greatly, so will you find greater happiness than most 
men when your luck changes.” 

Though Felthorpe was comforted by her words 
more than he cared to admit, he continued on the 
opposite argument. He had at the moment a 
grievance against the Almighty, and he intended to 
air it. 
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‘““But look here,’’ he said earnestly. ‘* How 
do you account for this? By breaking with 
Sheila . . .”? He paused and bit his lip, for he had ~ 
not meant to mention her name. 

‘Go on, my dear. You have given away nothing, 
for there are hundreds of Sheilas in the world.”’ 

‘“ Well, as I said, by breaking with Sheila. and 
doing what I thought was the right thing, have I got 
any reward? No, nothing but suffering. And has 
suffering helped me? Not one little bit. Take our 
religion, for instance. Part of our creed is that one 
only becomes purged by going through the fire of 
suffering. Well, I’ve gone through the fire, and am 
I any the better for it? No, I’m not. Before I 
met Sheila I was a happy man. Since I have known 
her, and suffered, what am I now? A thing, that’s 
all, wanting nothing but death, for I’ve lost all 
interest in life, except to get killed. Though I work 
hard, it’s really only to try and forget. Ive lost 
belief in God, religion, everything and anything that 
I had before.”’ 

‘* Have you lost belief in Sheila? *? she asked 
quickly. 

He hung his head. ‘* No,’ he answered soberly. 
** T have not, and never will.’’ 

**Then isn’t that something? ”’ 

** Why is it? It’s only just now that you yourself 
have told me I ought to put Sheila utterly out of my 
mind, but if I do that life’s just a dull blank. On 
the other hand, if I think of her too much the memory 
makes life a throbbing hell. So I’m had either 
way.”’ 

He paused and regarded the bare earth at his feet 
with concentrated gloom; his -was the satisfaction of 
knowing he was on rock bottom, and couldn’t fall 
any farther. Also, he had squashed Madge Latham’s 
arguments flat. 

** You are sorry for yourself, aren’t you?’ she 
said quickly. 

** What’s that? ’’ he exclaimed. 

**'You heard precisely what I said.”? Madge rose 
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to her feet, and somewhat sheepishly the man 
followed her example. 

**Now, as I hinted at before, I’ve had some 
trouble and sorrow, but I don’t get angry with Fate 
about it, and feel I’ve been badly uséd. For what 
you told me at first I sympathized with you, but 


for what you said after I do not. Now...’ she 


brushed some dried grass from off her skirt, ‘* we are 
going back to the hospital, where I will make you 
some tea. We will then jump a lorry into Salonika, 
as I’ve got the whole evening off, and there you are 
going to show me all the wickedest sights in the 
town.”’ 

He obeyed her like a lamb, and by the time he 
had arrived with her in Salonika he was smiling. 
They had dinner at a café, and then he smuggled 
her into a variety entertainment. They heard 
Lancashire Lassie sing ‘* Right Down the River,’’ 
and witnessed a danse a ventre by a. French lady 
clothed chiefly in a smirk. 

When they parted, Madge gave him a final word 
of advice. ‘* Now don’t start thinking that Fate is 
necessarily going to swing round straight away,’’ 
she admonished. ‘* There may be some more hard 
knocks in store for you, but you’ve got to stand up 
against them. Understand? ”’ 

‘* IT understand,’’ he said gratefully. ‘* Thanks 
awfully, Madge. You’ve done me a whole world of 
good. When may I see you again?” 

‘“‘ This time next week, if you promise to be 
cheerful.”’ 

** Right,’ he smiled, and saluted her good-bye. 

As he sat in the steam pinnace’s stern on his way 
back to the ship, he felt better than he had done 
for weeks. Why, he had actually laughed during 
the evening on more than one occasion. A few 
more meetings with Madge, he reflected, and life 
would be almost worth living again. 

He thought of her in an entirely sexless way, and 
not the slightest desire to flirt with her had entered 
his head, for to him she was not merely a companion, 
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but some rock of cheerfulness on to which he could 
cling. 

As he strode on to the quarter-deck his step was 
lighter and his head held higher than when he had 
gone ashore. 

Tubby Kenning, who had the first watch, spoke 
in his ear as he passed. ‘* Heard the good tidings, 
Felthorpe? ”’ 

‘*No. What are they? ”’ 

** Rampart to proceed home forthwith and pay 
off at Chatham. Ship to sail to-morrow forenoon, 
if possible. Damned fine, isn’t it? ”’ 

Felthorpe swore under his breath and went below. 
Fate had stepped in again, with scarcely a blow, 
perhaps, but a decided nudge. 


CHAPTER XI 


HUNGER OF WOMEN 


first-class carriage in which he had travelled 

from Chatham, and scanned the seething 
mass all round him on the platform. He was home 
again, in good old London, and once more the 
familiar sights and sounds of Town enveloped him. 

He drank in the scene with eager eyes, and then 
a doubt assailed him. This London wasn’t so 
familiar after all. Who, for instance, was this 
woman addressing him? Had he any luggage? 
Yes, naturally he had, but what business was it of 
hers? Ah, a woman porter, of course, he had heard 
of them from others, but had never met one till now. 

Slightly dazed, he followed her to the van, where 
he saw her hump out his luggage. He made an 
instinctive movement forward to help her, but she 
waved him aside. 

** Never you mind, sir. I’m accustomed to this 
work now.”’ 

He retreated in disorder, feeling slightly foolish, 
and the luggage was placed on a barrow. 

** Where for, sir? °’ 

‘* The * Waldorf.’ ”’ 

Since Felthorpe was an orphan, and his only near 
relations a couple of maiden aunts who lived in a 
small country village in Kent, he had decided to 
spend the first week of his leave in London before 
going on a duty-bound visit to the old ladies. He 
had therefore chosen the ‘*‘ Waldorf ’’ as being one 
of the few hotels in town with which he was 


familiar. 


WY “assets Felthorpe descended from the 
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‘Right, sir, I’ll try to get you a taxi. Bit 
difficult though, these days. This war, you know. 
You follow me.”’ : 

He trailed after her towards the barrier. As he 
approached it he saw, with a start of surprise, 
another unfamiliar sight. Behind the barrier were 
scores of women ranging from quite young girls to 
elderly ladies. They were staring away over his 
shoulder with a curious, fixed intensity, the like of 
which he had never seen before. He turned his head 
to follow the direction of their gaze, and then he 
understood. A troop train from Folkestone, bearing 
soldiers on leave from France, had drawn up along- 
side one of the platforms, and was discharging its 
passengers. From the carriages were now pouring 
khaki-clad figures, still stained with the mud of 
Flanders. Having adjusted their packs, they 
began to clank down the platform towards the 
barrier. 

Felthorpe’s eyes returned to the women, who were 
still staring at those oncoming figures. On their 
expressions was a yearning, a hunger that was 
frightful to see. They were yearning for their men- 
folk come back from death for one brief week or so; 
they were hungering for their presence in the home 
again. ; 

Felthorpe, as he walked through a gangway made 
between the waiting forms, knew that he had yet 
to learn much of war. 

** You stay here with the luggage, sir,’’ said the 
porter when they had reached the station exit. 
** T’ll scout about for a taxi.’’ 

She skimmed off, leaving him beside the boxes. 
One minute passed, then two, and yet no sign of a 
taxi. It look a long time to get one, apparently. 
Things weren’t as they used to be. Soon the 
soldiers, accompanied by their women-folk, began 
to jostle all round him. A young Major with a 
sweetly pretty girl came to a standstill beside him. 
At the former’s feet was a collection of kit, evidently 
hastily put together in the trenches, yet neither of 
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them were making any effort to call either a porter 
or a taxi. 

A sudden interest in the pair was aroused in 
Felthorpe, and he watched them furtively. They 
seemed content just to look at one another without 
speaking, for no words came from their lips. An 
engaged couple, Felthorpe told himself. The man 
had returned to life, to be married perhaps during 
his leave, and they were now so happy at being 
together again that they could not speak or even 
think. Two little children they were, two little 
children that were all in all to one another in that 
seething, jostling crowd. 

A mist dimmed Felthorpe’s eyes, and he cleared 
his throat savagely. Then his taxi appeared, with 
the woman porter hanging on to the door. 

** Here you are, sir.”’ 

Next second he found himself doing something 
for which he could hardly account. He tapped the 
Major on the arm. 

** Excuse me, but would you two care for this 
taxi? ” he said quickly. : 

The Major started. He was as a man who has 
suddenly woken up from a _ wonderful dream. 
** Kh? ”? he exclaimed, ‘* eh? ”’ 

Felthorpe repeated the offer. 

** But don’t you want the taxi yourself, man? ”’ 

** No. I’m alone anyway, and in no hurry.”’ 

Without giving the others time to protest, he 
seized their kit, hurled it into the taxi, and bundled 
them in after. 

** Where to? ’’ he asked them. : 

They gave him an address, which he repeated to 
the driver. As he closed the door of the vehicle the 
Major coughed. 

* Frightfully decent of you,’ he said, a trifle 
huskily. 

From within the dark gloom of the cab the girl 
leant forward and a little gloved paw _ pressed 
Felthorpe’s hand. Her eyes in the dimness were 
glowing with tears. 
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‘‘ Thanks,’? he murmured, ‘* good luck to both of 
Ou, 
The taxi drove off, and he turned to the woman — 
porter, who was watching him in astonishment. 

‘‘ Here,”’ he fumbled in his pockets and produced 
a half-crown piece, “‘ take this. Don’t worry about 
me. Go and help someone else. I’ll look after 
myself.”’ 

“Thank you, sir.’ She disappeared, and he was 
left with the luggage. 

A sudden, terrible loneliness enveloped him. All 
round him men were being met by their girls, yet 
he was alone in London, which is the loneliest place 
in the world. Visions of the might-have-been rose 
up once more, and with them the old heart-ache and 
the longing for Sheila returned with double force. 

Sheila. She should have been here to meet him, 
as the little girl had met the Major. They should 
have been too happy to speak. Her eyes should 
have glowed with tears. 

How long he stood thus, forlorn and broken, he 
never knew, but he was aroused to realities by a 
touch on the shoulder, and turned to see that an 
elderly civilian was addressing him. 

** Care for a lift anywhere? ”’ the other was saying. 
** Got a car here. Just been seeing my son off to 
the front.”’ 

He mumbled confused thanks, and twenty minutes 
later he was in the ** Waldorf,’’ where he bathed and 
changed. 

By the time he had finished dinner, night had 
fallen over London. He walked to the entrance of 
the hotel and contemplated Aldwych. He was in 
half a mind to pay a visit to the ‘‘ Sheep,’? where 
he would be certain to meet some brother officers of 
his acquaintance, but on second thoughts he decided 
he would stay in the hotel for the evening. In his 
present mood the cheerful laughter and the care- 
free conversation in the little naval club would jar 
him. . He therefore resolved to read in the lounge 
till bedtime, but as he turned to re-enter the hotel 
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he was conscious of a feeling of restlessness. Outside 
the London from which he had been so long absent 
was stirring. It called to him; it was saying: 
**Come. Look at me. I will show you life and 
death and laughter and tears. For I am London, 
which is the place of laughter and tears.”’ 

Yes, he would go out into this calling London and 
mix with humanity. He would walk and walk and 
walk, tire himself with movement, drug his soul from 
the pain of memory. 

Having taken his cap and stick from the cloak- 
room, he walked out of the ‘“‘ Waldorf ’’ and swung 
to the right towards the Strand. Once there, the 
pavements rang beneath the leisurely tramp of a 
veritable army. Soldiers, interspersed with an 
occasional bluejacket, were everywhere, though of 
officers there were very few, and Felthorpe’s own 
naval uniform stood out in striking contrast to the 
drab-coloured khaki that flooded the street and 
pavements. 

And, mingled with the marching armies, were 
women. He had never believed there could be so 
many women, for there were hundreds of them, 
thousands of them preening down the Strand: 

The accosting began immediately, and lasted the 
entire length of the Strand to Trafalgar Square. It 
was monotonous in its frequency, averaging as it did 
every five yards of his progress, and its most usual 
form of address began with ‘* Hello, Navy.” 

Now Felthorpe was no prude, nor was he a babe 
in the manners of the world, nevertheless this amazed 
him, and by the time he had reached Leicester 
Square he was gasping. 

At Piccadilly Circus, he noted a change. Here 
the officers became more numerous and the men 
thinned in number. The supply of ladies, however, 
showed no signs of diminishing, though their 
demeanour was altered. Instead of an open accost, a 
lift of the eye, a rouged smile, a nod of the head 
sufficed. Things were done more delicately in 


Piccadilly than the Strand. 
G 
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A young subaltern, arm-in-arm with a painted 
lady, passed him. The officer’s fair, boyish face 
was flushed, and he reeled ever so slightly in his 
gait. But Felthorpe’s eyes did not harden. Instead, 
he thought of the heading on those daily lists: 
‘* Second-Lieutenant, unless otherwise stated,’’ and 
he understood. } 

After a few hundred yards’ tramp down Piccadilly 
itself, he tacked into the lounge of a fashionable 
hotel and ordered a whisky-and-soda, for he felt that 
he needed one. As he sipped it he became aware 
that a well-dressed woman seated at a table next to 
his was eyeing him. When he met her gaze the 
ghost of a smile played round her lips before she 
averted her head to give some order to a passing 
waiter. Felthorpe regarded the woman with mild 
surprise, since she was\no painted lady, he could 
swear, for her general bearing proclaimed her as one 
of good stock. No, he told himself, it must have 
been all his imagination that she had smiled at him, 
especially as on her left hand she wore a gold 
wedding-ring. 

When he looked at her again their eyes met for 
a second time. The smile was now a little more 
pronounced, and her eyebrows lifted ever so slightly. 
The shoulder next to him gave a tiny wriggle, as 
if inviting him to her table, and a white arm 
gleamed like ivory as she raised a cigarette to her 
lips. 

It was all done very discreetly, very charmingly 
and very gracefully, but it left him cold. He 
genely drained his glass and walked out of the 

otel. 

Avoiding the main thoroughfares, he began 
strolling back towards Aldwych by some side streets, 
and as he passed along the dim, unlighted roads a 
great wonder was in his mind. What had come over 
London? he asked himself. Had the capital of the 
Empire become one vast charnel-house of vice? 
From what he had recently seen there would appear 
to be good grounds for thinking it had. 
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The thought was more than unpleasant; it was 
ghastly. Back in, his bedroom, he looked out of the 
window on to the street below. On all sides of him 
stretched London, which was vice. He remembered 
the smiles, not only of the professionals, but also 
of the decent-looking married woman. Well—his 
brain revolved gropingly—even vice had points. It 
helped at least to cure loneliness and introspection, 
and he was no saint, but only a very ordinary human 
being. 

These women had offered themselves to him and 
he had refused their offer and contented himself 
with returning, solitary and morbid, to his desolate 
hotel room. Was he a hero, a coward or a fool? 
After a while the answer came to him that he was 
none of these things: that vice could never attract 
him whatever the temptation because in his inmost 
soul he held a memory that was sacred. 

** Darling . . . I shall never forget . ... wherever 
Iam... I shall remember.”’ 

He undressed, and having switched off the light, 
laid his head on the lonely pillow. 


The August morning broke cloudless. Felthorpe, 
having wakened early through the brilliance of the 
light, dressed quickly and left the hotel for a brief 
stroll before breakfast. 

The hour struck eight as he sauntered up Kingsway 
towards Holborn, and people were streaming past 
him in all directions. Girls, some shabbily dressed, 
others attired fashionably, were hurrying along, 
their faces quick, alert and a little strained. Men 
old enough to be his grandfather padded along to 
their work. Youths under military age, flappers, 
mothers, aunts, spinsters, one and all were hastening 
down the street to do their bit for England. 

Felthorpe, as he watched them, knew that this 
was the real London, strong, vital, using all its 
tremendous forces to fight the war to a victorious 
finish, and he returned to his hotel feeling as if he 
had had a fresh water shower-bath. 
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Having breakfasted, he lit a cigarette and read 
the morning papers till the sunlight called him 
out of doors again. -He took a *bus to Hyde Park 
Corner, when he descended and went into the Park, 
where once more he found a very different London 
to the one he had seen the previous night. 

Though the atmosphere was one of rest, yet here 
were the people who made England, who were 
England. Grave, quiet-faced women walked beside 
soldier sons on leave from the front. Sweethearts, 
from privates with their shop girls to smart young 
Captains with their fiancées, passed talking happily 
together. Patient nurses wheeled blue-frocked 
wounded along the paths. Dogs barked. Little 
puppy-dogs slithered along on enormous paws, 
their small, inquisitive countenances betokening a 
tremendous interest in this merry world. Children, 
their hair flowing in the wind, played with hoops. 
The beds were gay with a riot of flowers, while 
overhead the summer sun splashed and _ trickled 
through the trees bordering Rotten Row. The sun- 
beams flitted and danced, and the little puppy-dogs 
chased them. War, but for the wounded, was 
fiction. 

Felthorpe took a seat beneath the trees, and 
absorbed the tranquil scene with a sense of thankful- 
ness. There was nothing wrong with London after 
all, and England was as great, even greater than 
before. Soon pride in the country was uppermost 
in his mind. Who wouldn’t fight for old England 
with its grey buildings, its sweet women, its flowing- 
haired kids, its slithering little puppy-dogs? Even 
the fogs were dear to him. 

His dreams were shattered by loneliness, for a 
passing officer was gazing down at the face of the 
girl on his arm, and in the officer’s eyes was worship, 
utter and absolute. The pair vanished quickly from 
sight, but the incident brought back once more that 
sense of isolation to Felthorpe’s heart. Nearly every 
man in the Park had some woman with him, while 
he had none. If only he had a sister, or a mother, 
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or a nurse as a companion, his leave would be so 
much brighter, he thought. 

Still . . . he rose to his feet and braced himself. 
Madge Latham had told him to buck up, and buck 
up he would. He would drop into the “ Sheep ” 
and mingle with his brother officers instead of 
moping alone in the Park. 

He crossed over the Row and walked up Piccadilly 
in the direction of his club. There, to his dis- 
appointment, he found no one whom he knew 
personally, and he read an _ illustrated paper 
abstractedly till he overheard a conversation between 
three officers who were standing in one corner of the 
little room. 

** Rainford. Badly hit, poor devil. Invalided out 
of the Service.”’ 

Felthorpe started, then approached the group 
and made inquiries, to learn that the Lieutenant- 
Commander was now in London, and that his 
address was in the telephone directory. 

He searched through the book, and having found 
the number, went into the telephone-box. 

‘“*T want to speak to Lieutenant-Commander 
Rainford, please,’’ he said after getting through. 

** Speaking,”’ was the answer. 

‘Oh, that Rainford? Felthorpe this end. You 
remember him? ”’ 

** Old Ronald Felthorpe. How’s life? ”’ 

* Allright. But what about you, Rainford? I’ve 
just heard you’ve been invalided. Only been home 
a couple of days from the Mediterranean, so I didn’t 
know before. Most frightfully sorry to hear what’s 
happened. Damned bad luck.”’ 

*“ Don’t worry. I’m getting on famously now.” 

‘Splendid. I saw the Centipede just after she 
had been hit, strangely enough, I...er... 
didn’t write to you, though. One doesn’t somehow. 
Mhis war...” 

** Oh, Lord, I understand.”’ 

‘* Were you badly wounded? ”’ 

*‘ Left a leg at Malta,” replied the other. ‘* And 
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I’ve still got odd splinters of shell in my chest, but 
it might have been worse.”’ 

** Good God,’’ breathed Felthorpe. 

** Doing anything to-night, by the way? ”’ 

66 Orc 

**Care to come round to my place for pot-luck 
this evening? We might talk of old times.”’ 

** Thanks, I’d love to.”’ 

** Then blow in about seven-thirty, if you will. 
I’m married now, by the way, but don’t be alarmed. 
You’ll like my missis.”’ 

** Oh, congratters.”’ 

‘* Thanks. You’ll congratulate me all the more 
when you see her. Well, so-long.”’ 

** So-long.’’ Felthorpe rang off. 


CHAPTER XII 


ORDEAL BY DANCE 


sented himself at the address given him, 

which was on the ground floor of a block of 
well-to-do flats off Cavendish Square. An aged man- 
servant opened the hall door and ushered him into 
the comfortable sitting-room, into which the last rays 
of the sun were streaming. 

** Hello, Felthorpe. Glad to see you. Excuse me 
not getting up. This leg business, you know.”’ 

The words came from a figure seated in an 
armchair near the window, and Felthorpe breathed 
an inward prayer that the speaker had not noticed 
the start he gave as he walked forward to grasp the 
outstretched hand. 

For here was no longer the John Rainford he 
had known in pre-war days, but his ghost. When 

Felthorpe had last seen him he had been the John 
Rainford, tall, strong, with finely-modelled features 
tanned by rain and wind and sun, but now the 
shattered wreck of a man, with lined, sunken cheeks, 
was all that remained of his former splendid self. 
Only the eyes, perhaps, were unchanged, for they 
were still clear and steady, as if revealing the 
undimmed soul that shone within. 

** Rainford.”? Felthorpe said but one word, and 
the other understood, for he waved aside any 
expressions of sympathy for which his guest might 
be groping. 

** Help yourself to a drink, old boy. There’s 
whisky on the sideboard.”’ 

103 
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‘¢ Sure you won’t have one yourself? ” 

‘““No thanks. Doctor’s orders. You carry on, 
though.”’ 

Felthorpe mixed himself a whisky-and-soda, then 
took a seat opposite his companion. 

‘‘ My missis isn’t in yet, though she ought to be 
back in a minute or two. War-work keeps her pretty 
busy during the day. What with looking after me 
when she’s home, and the war when she’s out, she 
doesn’t get much time for amusement, I can tell 
you. Still... tell us about yourself. A lot of 
water has run under the bridges since we last met. 
Come to think of it, you don’t look any younger.”’ 

Felthorpe laughed self-consciously, then related 
the happenings of the Gallipoli campaign after the 
Centipede had been struck. 

‘* By the way,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I met Madge 
Latham at Salonika. When I mentioned you’d been 
wounded, she said she knew you, but hadn’t seen 
your name in the casualty list.’’ 

**Madge Latham? What’s she doing at 
Salonika? ”’ 

‘* Nursing. She’d make an Al nurse, I should 
think, for she’s a good woman if ever there was 
one.’’ 

**'You’re right,’’ said Rainford soberly. ‘“ By 
God, she’s a good woman.’’ 

‘The Lieutenant-Commander stared into space for 
a while, as if revolving memories, and Felthorpe 
glanced round the room. 

It was richly, though quietly, furnished, and he 
remembered that his host was reputed to have a 
considerable private income derived from business 
interests in the city. This was not much compensa- 
tion for the man’s terrible injuries, he reflected, but 
it was better than having to exist on a niggardly 
wound pension. : 

On the walls were many naval photographs. 
There were mounted pictures of ships, groups of 
officers and men, and rugger and hockey teams, in 
all of which his host was one of the central figures. 
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Felthorpe’s heart sank as he regarded them. If 
Rainford had not been such a fine athlete the 
contrast would have been more bearable, but... 
he thought of that officer on the rugger field, the 
tennis-courts, the polo ground at Malta, clean, dash- 
ing, always in the pink of condition, now leading a 
death-in-life existence in a chair, thanks to a chance 
shell from a Turkish battery. 

Rainford read what was in his thoughts. ‘* Yes,”’’ 
he mused, ‘‘ it’s a queer show, life. But things aren’t 
as bad as they seem at first; they never are. I’ve 
got a lot to be thankful for—a deuced lot. People 
are so extraordinarily kind to one, for instance. I’d 
no idea that people could be so kind. On board the 
hospital ship, ashore at Malta, in Plymouth and now 
London, everybody seems to want to fall over one 
another in doing something for me. That helps a 
lot, I can tell you. Not the actual things they do 
for me so much, but the spirit behind it all. I have 
my bad hours, of course; I wouldn’t be human if 
I didn’t.”’ 

**T’m sure you do,’’ said Felthorpe. ‘‘ But— 
excuse the sob-stuff—I can’t help thinking you’re the 
sort of cove to stick it in the best way possible. 
If I’d have been hit as badly as you, I...Tm 
sure I would have behaved very differently.”’ 

“No, you wouldn’t. You would have been 
exactly the same as I am now. It’s curious, but 
after the first shock is over an extraordinary mental 
calm comes over one. One knows that one can never 
play games again or stand on the deck of a ship, so 
one just doesn’t worry. It’s uncertainty that makes 
a mental wreck of a man, and I’m untroubled by 
that.”’ 

‘*H’m,”’ breathed Felthorpe, thinking this very 
cold comfort indeed. 

‘© Another help is that, though one’s a crock, there 
are so many things one is able to do,”’ continued the 
other. ‘* According to the doctors—this between 
ourselves, Felthorpe—I ought still to be in hospital, 
but I managed to wangle matters, and visit Harley 
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Street once a week while they X-ray me for odd 
shell splinters. I’m better out of hospital, for I felt 
I was vegetating there, and God knows there are 
plenty to fill my place. Here I’ve got old James to 
look after me, and the best missis in the world. I’ve 
gotra car. aa 

‘* They haven’t commandeered it yet? ”’ 

‘No, but I use it mostly for carting wounded 
about on joy rides; you know the sort of thing. But 
to return to what I was saying. I find now that I 
am as busy as ever I was. There’s my money, for 
instance. Do you know, I think that it’s only since 
I’ve been hit that I have begun to realize that being 
moderately well-off is a responsibility. Before the war 
the money was mine and—well—that was that. But 
now I look upon it in a different way; consequently 
I employ a good deal of my time in routing out 
deserving cases, making sure first that they are 
deserving cases, and then—er—helping ’em a bit. 
Quite selfish really, for I get no end of enjoyment 
out of it. Then I can roll bandages and.. .” 
Rainford broke off as the front door banged to 
outside, and his whole face lit up in expectation. 
** Ah, here’s my missis at last,’’ he said quickly, a 
note almost of worship in his voice. 

; The door knob turned, and Felthorpe rose to his 
eet. 

Sheila entered the room. 


For a moment the shock numbed Felthorpe, 
literally. He felt that his whole being had become 
enveloped in some icy shroud, so that every nerve 
and muscle was frozen. Then words came to him 
dimly, as if someone were speaking from miles and 
miles away. 

‘* Darling, this is Ronald Felthorpe. We were 
shipmates before the war. Good cove, and all that. 
He’s staying with us for pot-luck to-night.” 

‘“* How do you do?” Sheila’s hand was stretched 
towards him. Her face, though it had gone very 
white, betrayed no sign of emotion, though her eyes 
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seemed to flash ‘‘ Courage ”’ to him during the brief 
interval that they looked at one another. 

With a supreme effort of will-power Felthorpe 
shook himself free from the shroud, took her little 
hand, and murmured a commonplace. 

Sheila then crossed over to a small chair and sat 
down beside her husband, while Felthorpe sank down 
again. His heart was beating in his breast so that 
it almost choked him, and through his shouting 
brain he was asking: had Rainford noticed any 
discomposure on his part? 

The Lieutenant-Commander, however, was not 
looking at him, but at Sheila. 

** You’re pale, little lady,’’ he said anxiously. 
peekited ?-?? 

**'Yes, John. Rather. But I’ll soon be myself 
again.”’ 

Rainford, relieved by her assurance, turned to his 
guest. ‘* She used to visit me while I was in hospital 
at Malta,’’ he explained, smiling. ‘* That’s how we 
got to know one another. I think all of us invalids 
loved her, but I... well ...I was the lucky 
man. Had a bit of trouble with her auntie, though, 
when I wanted to take her home. But auntie soon 
got another companion, and I had my way. Though 
auntie was the loser, London’s gained, I think.’’ 

Felthorpe mouthed a smile. He felt like some 
dreadful marionette, leering cold grimaces, lifting 
clockwork arms, uttering mechanical words. 

** Lord, Felthorpe, you’re not shy, are you? And 
you a naval officer; dunno what’s come over the 
Service. Fancy anyone being shy of Sheila.’’ 

The speaker made a quick movement of affection 
towards his wife, then a spasm of pain flickered in 
his eyes and he brushed a hand across his forehead 
in a blind, uncertain movement. 

Sheila put a hand on his shoulder. ‘* Are you in 
pain again, dearest? ”’ she asked quietly. 

** It’s nothing, little lady. A twinge, that was all. 
I’ll be better when I’ve had some grub.”’ 

Sheila regarded her husband anxiously, since for 
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the moment the stunning shock of meeting Ronald 
was swamped by the fact that the man whom she 
admired second to none in the world was suffering. 

“You look white, John,’’ she whispered. “I 
believe you have been in pain all day. Is it very 
hard? ’’? Her features, as she bent over him, held a 
look that was almost holy, and Felthorpe, watching, 
was conscious of some other Presence being in the 
room. 

‘“ Have been feeling a bit groggy,’ admitted 
Rainford. ‘* But old Felthorpe coming cheered me 
up no end.”’ 

The incident saved Felthorpe. Realization that 
even as he had been talking his host must have been 
suffering without the faintest sign till now, brought 
a queer uplift to his tortured soul. His duty, and 
Sheila’s, was first and foremost to help the man who 
had gone through so much for England. 

‘* For England.’? Memory, winging back to that 
last meeting with Sheila, brought her words to mind. 
‘*T am also going to do something, little as it may 
be, for England.”’ 

He pictured a broken life, lying in Malta hospital, 
loving the girl who had been visiting the wards. He 
saw Sheila with that life on her hands, and he 
understood everything. 

A new strength was his as he sat down to dinner, 
and he soon began talking as he had never talked 
before. He told yarns about Gallipoli, funny stories 
about Tubby Kenning, whom Rainford knew 
slightly, stories about gloomy Gayton, tales of every 
conceivable kind to stop himself from thinking. And 
as he yarned away he knew that he was helping 
Sheila, too, for every now and then she would flash 
him a quick glance of encouragement, as if to say: 
** Well done, Ronnie.”’ 

Rainford enjoyed the meal immensely, and over 
coffee he made a suggestion. 

ey Let’s all go out to-night,’’ he beamed. “I 
think the Savoy is indicated. I can’t dance, but I’d 
love to watch it. And you, Sheila, it must be ages 
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since you had any fun, poor darling. You dance 
with Felthorpe; he’s a dab at it if I remember 
aright.”’ 

For the first time since dinner had begun a silence 
descended on the group. Felthorpe fumbled des- 
perately in his mind for an excuse, but his brain 
remained a blank. Sheila, however, came to the 
rescue. 

** No, John,”’ she said decidedly, ‘‘ the excitement 
would be too much for you.’’ 

Her husband’s face fell. The talk and the dinner 
had done him good, and the pain in his lungs had 
lessened. He was in the mood for a little gaiety, 
and though he could take no part in the actual 
dancing, he yearned for the lights and sounds of a 
London night. How long was it since he had been 
to a dance or a show of any kind? It was nearly 
two years, he told himself. Two years. 

** Just for once, darling,’’ he pleaded. ‘* It would 
buck me up, honest. Expect I’ll sleep like a top 
afterwards. But then, Lord, what a selfish devil 
I am; I forgot you were tired out.’’ 

Sheila hesitated. Perhaps, if great care were 
taken of him, an evening at the Savoy would do him 
more good than harm in his present mood. 

She braced herself. ‘*‘ No, John, I’m not a bit 
tired now. We’ll go; that is,’’ she glanced at 
Ronald, ‘‘ if Mr. Felthorpe would like to come too.”’ 

‘*T’m on, rather,” said Felthorpe cheerfully. 

** Good. Ring the bell, like a good chap,’’ said 
Rainford. ‘* I’ll tell James to bring the car round. 
You run off and dress, Sheila.”’ 

As she went out of the room he called after her: 

** And wear that frock I like best, darling. The 
pretty blue one with the filmy border; you know 
the one I mean.”’ 

She smiled back at him, then whisked through the 
door. 

Felthorpe inhaled his cigarette deeply, for he knew 
that the worst ordeal yet lay before him. 
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When they arrived at the Savoy dancing had 
begun. The great room was a blaze of light, and the 
floor, dotted with khaki-clad officers and pretty, 
well-dressed women, was not uncomfortably crowded. 

A special chair having been brought and placed 
beside a table with a good view of the dancers, John 
Rainford was helped into it. Having settled down 
comfortably, he glanced round the shimmering scene, 
and a smile illuminated his drawn features. Strong, 
physical life was on all sides of him, and he seemed 
to draw strength from it. He was a spectator of some 
pretty, virile world outside his own, the sight of 
which gave, not envy, but joy. If he had any 
feeling of regret, it was that he had never danced 
and never would dance with the woman who was 
his wife. ; 

After the short interval the band recommenced 
playing. The tune was a waltz—‘ Destiny.”’ 

‘* Now you two, off you go. Dance well, Sheila.’’ 

The others rose from their chairs and walked 
towards the floor. They both looked straight ahead 
of them and their faces were a little strained. An 
onlooker would have thought that here were a pair 
who were either tired of one another’s company or 
else very much bored with dancing, in spite of the 
fact that the girl was a golden girl and the man a 
handsome young British naval officer. Romance, 
that onlooker would have told himself, is dead. 
Unfortunately, however, for the pair concerned, 
romance at that moment was very much alive indeed. 

The tune was the worst that could have been 
chosen. It had a horrid way of making your 
emotions rise and fall with the rhythm of the music; 
it would swell into a crescendo of sound that made 
the senses whirl, then get you down in the next bar 
and leave you unspeakably sad. And not merely 
an ordinary sadness, mark you, but a_ tender, 
beautiful sadness that sent the soul into ecstasies of 
sentimental heart-throbs. 

Yes, it was all most unfortunate. 

Felthorpe, as he danced, kept his eyes sternly 
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fixed over his left shoulder. Though the desire to 
look at his partner was well-nigh irresistible, he 
fought it down. Only a few inches away from him 
was that little head on which he had rained such 
passionate kisses in those far-away days at Malta. 
Once he turned his own head and drank deep of 
her loveliness, his courage might break down. No, 
he dared not risk even one glimpse at the sweet 
profile so near to him. 

He held her lightly, and as far away from him as 
he could, till the risk of colliding with another pair 
caused him to check instinctively and draw her closer 
to him. THe soft swell of her bosom touched his, 
and the scent of her hair stole through his senses. 
The contact left him quivering from head to foot 
with pent-up emotion. The ordeal was worse than 
he had believed possible; it was veritable torture, 
and in a dim way he wondered if Sheila were suffering 
as much as he. 

The answer came to him when they had reached 
a point in the room farthest away from where they 
had left her husband. 

** Ronald,’’ she whispered, ‘*‘ you must not come 
again to see us, if you can help it. Make some 
excuse to John. I... I just can’t bear it.”’ 

He knew then that perhaps the trial had been 
worse for her than for him, since it is not in man’s 
nature to be able to suffer as much as a woman. 
He squeezed her hand in reply, for he found words 
impossible. 

She spoke again: ‘‘ Tell me one thing, Ronnie. 
Tell me that you understand why I went out to 
those rocks that day.”’ 

“‘ It... it was to make a decision in the hardest 
place possible? ’? he whispered. 

Her hand tightened in his, then the music ceased 
and they walked back to their seats. 

“The best dancers on the floor,’? Rainford 
declared as they rejoined his table. ‘‘ You looked 
deuced solemn about it all, though. I wonder why 
most people look so glum when they dance.”’ 
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‘‘ British p-h-l-e-g-m,”? observed Felthorpe, striv- 
ing to rise to the occasion. } 

“ Well, here’s something to drive it away,”’ said 
the other, as a waiter hurried up with a bottle of 
champagne. 

‘© Oh, John,” cried Sheila, ‘‘ you know what the 
doctors said.”’ ; 

‘*Oh, damn the doctors—beg pardon, darling— 
to-night. Here goes.”’ 

As they raised their glasses Rainford looked 
over the rim of his towards his wife. ‘* To the 
best girl in the world,” he whispered under his 
breath. 

From the opposite side of the table Felthorpe just 
caught the words, and he drank a silent toast to 
her too. 

** My bag, please, John.” 

Her husband unearthed the little thing and passed 
it to her. She fumbled inside it and withdrew a 
tiny hankie the size of a patience card, leaving the 
bag sprawling half open on the table. From within 
the soft folds Felthorpe caught sight of a weeny 
mirror and the white, frothy edge of a powder-puff. 
He wanted to open that bag still further, to pry 
into those intimate, delicious little secrets that it 
held. The tender, beautiful sadness was overwhelm- 
ing him again. In that bag he seemed to see the 
spirit of every little woman in the world. Down 
every street of every town a little woman walked. 
On every arm of every woman who walked down 
every street of every town a little bag was hung. 
What were the contents of each little bag? he 
wondered. A mirror and a powder-puff, of course, 
but—faded rose leaves, a photograph, the last sheet 
of a love-letter, some absurd little note about where 
one could buy cheap undies for twelve eleven-three, 
a dance programme, a tiny pencil, a... come, 
come, what was he thinking about? Shocking 
nonsense. He was allowing himself to wallow in 
sob-stuff, which wouldn’t do at all. 

With an effort he averted his eyes from the bag 
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and returned to realities, to find that Rainford was 
smiling at his wife. 

** Poor little lady,’? he was saying, “‘ tied up to 
an old crock like me. Pity you didn’t meet young 
Felthorpe first. He’d have got you, I’ll be bound. 
You would have made a handsome couple, as the 
papers say.”’ 

Felthorpe buried his nose in champagne, and 
Sheila forced a laugh. ‘* Don’t be so silly, John. 
That champagne’s making you quite tipsy.’’ 

** But I want to be silly to-night, darling. How- 
ever,’ the speaker turned to Felthorpe, ‘* seriously, 
though, have you ever thought of getting spliced ? 
Good show, and worth it after the first excitement’s 
over.”’ 

Ronald mumbled an incoherence to the effect that 
he was too junior to think of marrying as yet, and 
then, as the band had struck up a one-step, .led 
Sheila off to dance. 

The remainder of the evening proved easier, for 
the one-steps and foxtrots weren’t so hard, somehow; 
they were more blaring and animal, and less soul- 
stirring than the dreamy music of a waltz. When 
an occasional waltz was played, they sat it out on 
the excuse of having a rest. 

At midnight the party broke up. After 
being assisted into his car, Rainford turned ‘to 
Felthorpe. is 

** Can I give you a lift back to your hotel? ” 

**No, thanks. You go straight back, Rainford, 
you must be tired. I’ll walk.”’ 

** Well, so-long. Come round for another evening 
this week, if you feel inclined to.” 

‘* Thanks, but I’m leaving Town to-morrow.”’ 

‘** Sorry to hear that. Still, whenever you’re back 
again, drop us a chit. We’re always pleased to 
see you.”’ 

Felthorpe bade them polite good-byes, and the 
ear slid off. 

Back in his hotel room, he sank down upon the 
edge of the bed. The high pitch of duty had buoyed 
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_him up in the Savoy, but now reaction claimed him, 
and he was mentally bled white. 

By the time one o’clock struck he felt better, and 
he began to undress. As he took off his uniform a 
sudden hatred of Fate, a tremendous sense of 
injustice in the order of things, stabbed through his 
heart. It was Fate that had brought about this 
meeting; Fate that had caused Rainford to fall in 
love with Sheila; Fate that had caused him, 
Felthorpe, to have that queer kink of cowardice in 
the foretop. What had he done wrong, he asked 
himself feverishly, that both he and Sheila should go 
through this hell ? 

Still . . . what was that Madge Latham had said 
to him? ‘‘ If you go on railing against Fate, then 
perhaps Fate will always be against you.”’ 

All very well for her to talk that high falutin’ 
stuff. He’d talk like that himself if he had to 
comfort anybody else in a much worse position than 
he. Course he would. And love doing it too. 
_Think himself no end of a fine fellow. 

** Oh, hell! ”? said Ronald Felthorpe as he flung 
himself into bed. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TO THE OLD SHIPS 


HE following day Felthorpe, determined to 
spend no more of his leave in Town, went 
down to his maiden aunts in Kent. There 

for a fortnight he busied himself in household duties. 
He worked in the little garden, bathed the dog, gave 
the cat its early breakfast, painted the gate (and a 
good deal of his person into the bargain) and 
performed a hundred and one useful tasks in the 
tiny establishment. 

His aunts loved him for it. They told him what 
a fine young man he had grown up into, what a 
credit he was to the Service, what a typical naval 
officer he was. What dear fellows all the other naval 
officers they had met always seemed to be. They 
were so clean, so helpful, so good at everything they 
turned their hands to, but the Navy taught them 
that, of course. (Ronald thought of the garden 
gate.) Only the other day they had been introduced 
to Commander So-and-so. Such a nice man. What 
a pity it was that his complexion had been ruined 
by those dreadful winds in the North Sea. (Ronald 
thought of that same Commander, whose complexion 
certainly had been a trifle damaged, but not only by 
North Sea winds. He thought of that Commander 
raining oaths on the quarter-deck in an ecstasy of 
wrath when the boats were hoisted . . . yes, a nice 
man.) 

Then there was young Dick By-and-by; such a 
promising youngster. His father lived at Little 
Enterton, two miles away, and had told them that 
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his son was serving on a torpedo. (A damp job, 
mused Felthorpe.) : 

But, come, come, what were they talking about ? 
He, Ronald, must tell them something about the 
strong, silent Navy. Where was it now, for 
instance ?—though perhaps they shouldn’t ask. 
Wilting slightly, he intimated that the Navy was 
in several places; quite a lot of places, in fact. 

Oh, dear me, yes, they hadn’t quite realized that. 
But, ah, yes, what happened to the Navy at night, 
when it was dark? Did it stop? Ronald explained 
that as a rule it went straight on. 

Then this war, this dreadful war. Why, food was 
running short already. How lucky he, Ronald, was 
to be in the Navy. It must be such a blessing to 
have plenty of fresh fish wherever one went, but they 
supposed the Navy stopped fishing when any of those 
horrible German submarines were about. 

What dreadful creatures those submarines were. 
Only last Tuesday—or was it last Friday P—they had 
been given to understand that a German battleship 
had fired a submarine at Brighton pier, and blown 
it up. That was called torpedoing, wasn’t it? 

No? He didn’t think that could have happened ? 
Well, well, one heard things. And a battleship 
couldn’t fire a submarine, but a submarine fired a 
torpedo? Bless me, it was all very confusing. They 
hoped Dick By-and-by’s torpedo hadn’t been fired 
too often, as it must be most unpleasant for him. 

Ronald bore it all, because they were dears and 
very, very fond of him. Yet he was glad when his 
appointment came to a battleship in the Grand Fleet, 
accompanied by instructions for him to proceed to 
Rosyth and report to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
office there. By the same mail there arrived a letter 
from Assistant Paymaster Gayton, bearing the 
address of the Strand Palace Hotel, London. The 
letter informed him that both the writer and Tubby 
Kenning were at the hotel, spending the last two 
days of their leave in Town before proceeding up 
north to join their respective ships in the Grand 
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Fleet. Would he, Felthorpe, come up and join them 
for a dinner together in Town? 

He wired back asking them to book him a room 
at the Strand Palace, and caught the afternoon train 
up. His aunts saw him off at the station, and gave 
him a lot of kindly advice. They ended up by 
saying that they hoped, nay, they were sure, that 
soon he would meet and marry a good, sweet girl. 

Felthorpe’s voice was slightly husky as he wished 
them both good-bye. 

He arrived at the hotel at five o’clock and found 
Gayton in the crowded palm court, sitting by himself. 

** Where’s Tubby? ” he asked. . 

** He’s out somewhere, but he said he’d be in by 
six. Had tea, Felthorpe? ”’ 

“66 INGE 

‘Then come up and have it in my room. Can’t 
hear oneself speak in this din.”’ 

They went up in the lift, and in the bedroom 


- Gayton rang for tea. 


** Good leave? ’’ he asked, as the maid hurried out. 

** So, so,”’ replied the other guardedly. ‘* And 
you, Smiler? ”’ 

** Quiet, you know. Was home with the people 
in Hertfordshire. Only came up to Town yesterday.”’ 

** People O.K.? ”’ ; 

** Not quite. Day after I arrived home we got 
news that my only brother had been killed. 
Somme. Captain in the Gloucesters. Good cove.”’ 

“‘ Damned bad luck,”’ said Felthorpe. Not much 
in the way of sympathy, but what the devil else 
could one say? It was so frightfully difficult to 
express sympathy between men. 

‘It was rather,’’ said Gayton. ‘* Old people 
took it as well as could be expected. Decent old 
people. I would have stayed with ’em till the last 
day of my leave, but they insisted I have a day or 
two in Town before going north. They seem to 
understand a feller.’’ , 

The maid brought in the tea-things, and he filled 
the cups with an air of concentrated gloom. 
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** Some war,’’ observed Felthorpe as the maid 
withdrew. 

‘“ Yes, some war. But it might be worse.” 

“Tell me, Gayton,’’ said the other suddenly, 
‘* what the devil do you live for? ’”? The question® 
came out unawares, as if someone else had prompted 
him to speak. 

Gayton’s thin features betokened no _ surprise. 
‘“Me? Lord knows. One just drifts along, doing 
one’s job. That’s something, anyway. After the 
war reckon it’ll be worse, and one’ll drift more than 
ever then. Now at least there’s something to get 
on with, licking old man Hun.”’ 

The words expressed Felthorpe’s inmost feelings. 
What else had he to do but drift along and do his 
job, now that he had lost Sheila? And after the 
war, yes, life would be still more empty. 

‘* Tell me, Gayton—I don’t know why I should be 
asking you this—but do you believe in the after life, 
and...er... all that sort of thing? ” 

** Yes, I reckon I do, very much indeed.”’ 

‘* Then what are your reasons? ”’ 

‘**T believe in the after life because of the mess 
that this world’s in. Not, mark you, that the 
world’s any worse off now than it was before, for 
I reckon we’re exactly the same as when people 
cooked one another for breakfast. Hot-air merchants 
talk a lot of balderdash about the progress of 
civilization, the march of man to higher things, and 
all that sort of stuff, but to my mind any progress 
that is made should be towards happiness, otherwise 
it isn’t progress.”’ 

*“Go on,” breathed Felthorpe: ‘‘ Don’t stop. 
Never knew you could spout like that.’ 

** Strange, isn’t it? Well, as I said in my last 
chapter, as far as I can see we’re no better off than 
when people leapt about in bear-skins, spelt either 
way. The only difference between us and savages 
is that when we’re happy we’re a bit more hectically 
happy, while when we’re sorry we’re bloody sorry 
for ourselves. Ergo—it cost my people five hundred 
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pounds for me to learn that word—ergo we are in 
precisely the same old mess as we were before. So 
it seems to me that there must be something good 
coming after to make up for it all.’’ 

** You talk as if this life is our hell,’? remarked 
his friend uneasily. 

** Well, it isn’t heaven, is it? ” 

“No, by God it isn’t. You’ve got a queer 
religion, though.’’ 

** But then I’m queer.”’ 

Felthorpe inwardly assented. Gayton was queer. 
That he was efficient no one could gainsay, for he 
was excellent in his work and quite a good all- 
rounder at games, yet he seemed to do everything 
with a strange, detached efficiency, as if half his 
mind were on something else. And for women he 
had, apparently, no use at all, though Felthorpe 
supposed that with him it was a case of once bit, 
twice shy. 

The conversation turned to the war. Six o’clock 
chimed, then seven, but still no sign of their friend 
appearing. 

**Where’s Tubby, do you think?’ asked 
Felthorpe eventually. 

** Goodness knows. But he’ll turn up all right. 
He never breaks an appointment. By the way, I 
haven’t told him anything about the loss of my 
brother, so don’t you either. If he hears of it it’ll 
cramp his style, for he’ll think it’s up to him to 
remain suitably subdued all the evening on my 
account. He’ll sit around, with sympathy on his 
face, longing to enjoy himself, yet not thinking it 
decent to. I don’t want to see him look like some 
gigantic, love-sick cow, so don’t breathe a word to 
him.” 

Felthorpe nodded in understanding, and a few 
minutes later Tubby Kenning himself entered. He 
blew into the room like a buffet of sea-air. 

‘* Hello, coves,’? he cried. ‘* Sorry I’m late, but 
I met some friends on my way here, and we had to 
have the odd spot.’”? (He was always meeting 
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friends, was Tubby.) ‘‘ It’ll be feeding time soon, by 
Gad. Let’s go somewhere cheerful. What about 
the Piccadilly Grill? ”’ 

The others showed no reluctance to fall in with 
the suggestion, and by half-past seven all three were 
seated in the Grill. 

‘“ This is an occasion,’? boomed Tubby. ‘* The 
Brothers Luck together once more in London. Some 
of the boy is indicated.”’ 

The ‘boy,’ which consisted of a magnum of 
Veuve Cliquot, was produced. 

‘‘ Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples; 
for I am sick of love,’”? he breathed as he watched 
the champagne bubbling and frothing into his glass. 

‘“*What! Waxing poetical, Tubby? ”’ exclaimed 
Felthorpe, startled. 

“ Yes.”? He struck his chest. ‘I, Jimmy 
Kenning, have been: in love, and the girl of my heart 
has jilted me.”’ 

**No? Never,’’ cried the others in unison. 

** It was even so.”’ 

** Tell us the worst then.”’ 

He told them; told them how, during his leave in 
Devonshire while on a country walk, he had met 
a little girl. She was the daughter of a farmer, 
it appeared, and her face had shone like a wild rose 
amidst the winding Devon lanes. Sweet, innocent, 
unspoilt, an English rose without the thorns so she 
had seemed to Tubby. He had put on his most 
gallant air, and talked to her very nicely. He had 
suggested a meeting the following day, and she had 
consented and chosen a deserted barn as_ the 
trysting-place. Thither had he gone the next day. 
The barn, unfortunately, had lain a very long way 
from his home, with the result that he had been 
forced to buy a bicycle, there being none to hire in 
the village. He had arrived at the barn minus the 
twelve pounds the bicycle had cost him, and a lot 
of perspiration, for the day was hot, very hot indeed. 
There he discovered that the barn was still deserted, 
and pinned to the ancient door was a note. On the 
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sheet of paper words were scrawled. They were 
these : 


** You thought I (underlined) was the damned 
fool. Well, I wasn’t. From the English rose.” 


Tubby concluded his story, and roared. Felthorpe 
joined in the mirth, for the presence of Tubby was 
a veritable tonic, and even Gayton smiled. 

With the arrival of the mixed grills they had 
ordered, they fell to talking of their respective 
appointments to the Grand Fleet. 

**Reckon we won’t get much excitement up 
there,’? remarked the Assistant Paymaster. 

** Nonsense,’? barked Tubby cheerfully. ‘* Old 
man Hun will come leaping out again, and we’ll give 
him hell.’’ 

**But will he? ”? asked Felthorpe. ‘‘I guess 
Jutland gave ’em enough. They’ve had one good 
banging, and won’t want another in a hurry.”’ 

** Whether they do or not,’ broke in Gayton, 
** we’ll never see as much fun in the Grand Fleet as 
we did in the old Rampart.” — 

The glasses were now being replenished by the 
waiter, and Tubby had an idea. 

** A toast, chaps,’’ he boomed. ‘* Here’s to the 
old ships, the old ships of no’military value. By 
God, they did their bit.’ 

“The old ships.”? As he put down his glass 
Felthorpe thought of them. Whether battleship or 
cruiser, their keels were, he mused, lying beneath the 
waters from Gallipoli to the North Sea, from the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific, in mute testimony of 
the work they had done, or tried to do. 

Manned by crews consisting of midshipmen in 
their early teens to grey-headed R.N.R. and R.F.R. 
men, their old systems of watertight compartments 
making them an easy prey for mine or torpedo, their 
ancient guns no match for a modern adversary, they 
staggered round the world. 

Where there was dirty work to be done, there 
were they sent. If they lived, well and good. If 
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they sank, what did it matter, for were they not of 
no military value? 

Somewhere in the North Sea the Grand Fleet, 
immense, formidable, secure in its own strength, was 
guarding England. For this, reflected Felthorpe. 
the Fleet was receiving due praise from the papers, 
and rightly so. ‘* Forts go down like nine-pins 
under the guns of the Queen Elizabeth.” Thus had 
he read in the press reports of the Gallipoli 
campaign. ‘‘ The Tiger shows her claws,’’ was 
another headline he had seen of a North Sea battle. 

But the old ships; they had no headlines in the 
papers; they scored no glorious victories, for they 
had no claws with which to fight, but only 
courage. 

Tubby’s voice broke in on his reflections. 

** Tell George over there with the violin to play 
The Kashmiri Song,”’ he was bellowing to a waiter. 
‘*And then produce coffee and liqueurs. Green 
chartreuse.”’ 

The waiter bowed and hurried away. That 
‘*George with the violin’? was a_ well-known 
violinist mattered not to Tubby in the slightest. He 
knew what he wanted, and, moreover, usually got 
it. No one, save perhaps an English rose, ever 
denied him anything he asked for. ; 

‘* What, romantic again, Tubby?’ asked 
Felthorpe. 

‘** Yes.’’ Tubby’s face was bursting out over his 
collar like some monstrous rising sun. “I am 
feeling fulsome,’’ he declared. ‘‘ I love life. I love 
good food, good wine, good women as long as they 
aren’t too good. Romance is with me to-night, or 
is it drink? Whichever it is, that’s good too.”’ 

The band took up their instruments, and played 
the first bar. Tubby relapsed into silence, and none 
of tous spoke till the song had been played to an 
end. 

** Bravo,”’ thundered Tubby. He led the clapping 
with enormous hands that cracked like the shot of a 
gun, and his enthusiasm was infectious, for the 
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remaining diners joined in with their applause. The 
violinist bowed. The whole room glowed with the 
wine of light and life and laughter. 

The song, however, had awakened memories in 
Felthorpe that it were better to forget, and though 
he, too, applauded, his face was sad. 

’ When the noise died down Tubby sipped his green 
chartreuse. ‘‘A worthy drink,’ he _ breathed. 
** Gentlemen. One last toast in London. Here’s to 
sweethearts and wives, and may they never quarrel.”’ 

They drank the toast. In Tubby’s glass there 
flitted, through the rich green liquid, the faces of 
thousands and thousands of girls. In Felthorpe’s 
there was but one. In Gayton’s no girl, but the 
face of the brother he had loved more than anyone 
else on earth. 
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BOOK TWO 
THE PEACE 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE FAILURE 


covered hills of Trans Nzoia.. As the sun 

dipped over the black horizon of the 
Belgian Congo, and the swift African darkness, chill 
and forbidding, enveloped the land, from the yellow 
wilderness that surrounded a farm there rose the 
roaring of lions. 

The sound was hoarse, ragged, and swelled from 
a guttural rasp to a coughing bellow that was 
sublime in its grandeur. Yet to the man lying on 
a narrow camp-bed inside a mud and wattle hut, the 
distant roaring fell on deaf ears, for Fate had 
stricken him. He did not rail at Fate; he was past 
that, since the intermittent attacks of malaria 
against which he long had struggled had culminated 
in a severe, brain-shattering bout of fever that had 
left him a wasted, hollow-cheeked shadow of a 
man. 

As he lay thus, gazing with unseeing eyes into the 
dim light of a hurricane lantern, his mind went 
back to the past, for future there was none. Once 
more he saw Sheila, because of whom he had cut 
out heart from body; again he heard the hissing, 
screaming shell at Gallipoli, the pandemonium in 
the Alhambra, the strains of the waltz at the Savoy, 
Tubby’s cheery laughter, the sounds of teeming 
London. 

Then in his mind came the closing period of the 
war: the weary waiting in the Grand Fleet for the 
enemy who never emerged from their harbours 
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save in ignominious surrender: then the armistice, 
followed by the reaction, the sudden sense of the 
emptiness of things and the desire to escape from 
the soulless, iron-clad walls that bound him. There 
had followed the Admiralty offer for those who 
wished to leave the Service, and the impulse that 
had made him accept the gratuity, and by its 
aid begin a new, hard, open-air life far away 
from England, with its memories of London and 
Sheila. 

Further than his departure from the old country 
his brain refused to travel. His thoughts shied 
away from what he had undergone since his trek to 
Trans Nzoia, for the past three years were an evil 
memory, fit only to be blotted out completely from 
the brain. 

Bad luck had indeed dogged Ronald Felthorpe’s 
footsteps since he had invested all his gratuity in 
purchasing a thousand acres of thorn-scrub and 
swamp and the necessary machinery for converting 
the land into a maize and coffee shamba. 

Where other farms in the vicinity had flourished, 
his had failed. Where others had brought in profit 
for their owners, his had merely increased the 
initial mortgage and run him into debt. Nor was 
this through any fault of his own, since he had 
invariably laboured from dawn to dusk and put 
every ounce of energy into his work. But, from the 
very first, Fate had been against him. 

Just as he had almost paid off the cost of the farm 
implements and oxen, and had seen a reasonable 
chance of making a slight profit with which to 
commence decreasing the mortgage, a hailstorm had 
ruined a promising crop of young maize. Then Fate, 
not content with hail, had sent him other visitations. 
Cut-worm had destroyed three plantings one after 
the other; monkeys, porcupine and crows had 
helped the cut-worm; then rinderpest had attacked 
his oxen, and forty yoke of them had died. 

Added to all this, he had begun to suffer frequent 
attacks of malaria, each one worse than the last, 
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until a final bout had sent him to his bed, where he 
had lain helpless while the work on what was left of 
the farm had gone to wrack and ruin. 

_ And now had come the end of the farm, and him 
into the bargain. 

A man, dressed in khaki shirt and shorts, who had 
been watching the invalid intently, leant over the 
bed and grasped one of the thin wrists that lay 
outside the blanket. The pulse was feeble, and the 
doctor bit his lip. 

** Felthorpe,’’ he said sharply. 

** Yes, doctor.”’ 

** You’ve got to buck up.”’ 

The other did not reply, but stared hopelessly 
before him. 

** Now I’m going to say something to you that 
you won’t like, but it’s for your own good, and 
you’ve got to lump it. It is this. As far as your 
fever goes, you know as well as I do that you’re out 
of the wood. You’re weak, of course, very weak, 
but so would anyone else be who had been through 
as bad a go of malaria as you. Now, although you 
didn’t send for me till long after you should have 
done, I’ve managed to get your temperature down, 
and by rights you should be making some progress. 
But you aren’t. And I can’t help thinking that it’s 
because you don’t wish to get better that you’re not 
making any headway. Am I right? ”’ 

The invalid still remained silent, but the doctor’s 
quick eyes saw from the expression on the worn 
features that he had not been far from the truth. 

“Yes, I am right. Well, why don’t you want to 
get better? You may as well tell me.” 

‘I’ve got nothing to live for,” said Felthorpe, 
after a pause. 

The doctor snapped his fingers. ‘* Lord, how 
many fellers haven’t I heard talk like that. Makes 
me sick. Now I realize, of course, as everyone else 
in the district does, that you’ve had perfectly 
damnable luck all the time you’ve been out here, 


but remember this, you’ve got nothing to be 
I 
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ashamed of, nothing at all, and luck always turns in 
the end.”’ ; 

‘“It doesn’t,”? murmured Felthorpe wearily. 
“‘T’ve always been up against bad luck. Honestly, 
doctor.”’ 

‘* Rot. A man often feels like that when he’s been 
ill. Now listen to me for a minute. If only you'll 
buck up and take a little interest in things, in a 
couple of days’ time I’ll be able to move you, then 
I’ll get you into hospital at Nakuru, and there you 
can thoroughly convalesce. After that you’ll have 
to go home.”’ 

** Home?” Ronald started. ‘* But I don’t want 
to go home.”’ 

**T’m sorry, but you'll have to, for you’ve got 
malaria too thoroughly into your system to stay out 
in the tropics any longer. Another few months out 
here and you’ll be.in for a go of blackwater, and 
then . . .”’ the speaker broke off significantly. 

** But what about my farm? ”’ 

** Well, all I can suggest is this. While you’re in 
Nakuru you realize it for what money you can. I 
don’t know much about your affairs, naturally, but 
I gather you’re in pretty low water, and I suppose 
there’s the usual mortgage and debts. .. .”’ 

** Yes, stacks of them,’’ assented the other. 

** Well, the debts can be paid off by the sale of 
the farm, as I don’t think you’ll have any difficulty 
in getting rid of your property. A lot of people 
know about your case, and you’ll find everyone 
willing to help you. You should be able to clear a 
few hundred pounds from the wreck, I should 
imagine, and that’ll give you a start when you reach 
home. Once there you’ll soon be as right as rain, 
for you’re naturally healthy. It’s only that you 
happen to be a malaria subject that has got you 
down at present. Also, you’ve overworked and 
taken too little care of yourself, like a lot of other 
damned young fools do when they’re alone. But in 
England it’ll be a different proposition. You’re still 
young. How old are you, by the way?” 
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** Thirty-one.”’ 

** There you are. You’ve still got life before you.”’ 

** Yes, but what a life.” 

_ ** Stuff and nonsense. I know what you’re think- 
ing. Difficulty of obtaining a job, and all that. 
Yes, but there are thousands of men at home in 
much worse situations than you. Some have got no 
money at all, for one thing, while others have had 
their constitutions permanently broken up by the 
war. You’re a fine chap, aren’t you? And look 
what little thanks you’re giving me. Here have I 
been sweating in this God-forsaken nyuwmba night 
and day for a week, and then when I’ve got you 
round you want to go and die on my hands. Never 
saw such a feller.’’ 

Ronald smiled faintly. ‘I’m sorry, doctor. 
You’ve made me feel a cad. I really am most 
frightfully grateful... .”’ 

‘** Then for heaven’s sake show that you are.”’ 

** Right, I’ll try to.” 

** Have some of this egg and milk as a start.’ 

Felthorpe drank from the cup handed him. As 
he gave it back he looked the doctor fully in the 
eyes. 

Me T’ll try, as I said I would, doctor, but .. .” he 
hesitated, ‘* don’t misjudge me too much and think 
I’m no end of a coward. You don’t know, but life 
has been pretty hard for me at times. It... it 
has been so unmeaningly hopeless, somehow.”’ 

** Seems like that to a good many people nowa- 
days,”’ replied his companion briskly. ‘‘ Think so 
myself occasionally. But no good brooding about 
it. One’s just got to carry on, that’s all. During 
the war folk .knew that they had to carry on, so 
they did, but some of them don’t appear to realize 
that it’s every bit as necessary and every bit as hard 
to carry on in times of peace as it is in war. You, 
too, have got to carry on, my lad, and if you do luck 
will change one day, I am sure. Well, we’ve talked 


enough. Off you go to sleep.” 
As he turned on the pillow, Felthorpe reflected 
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that the doctor was echoing Madge Latham’s 
words. ‘* Luck will change one day.’? But would 
it? It took a deuced long time in doing so. 
Meanwhile ... well... carry on, carry. on, 
carry on. 


CHAPTER XV 


LONDON LONELINESS 


when the first autumn winds were tearing 
the russet-brown leaves off the trees and 
bringing wet south-westerly gales on their breath. 

After paying off the mortgage and the hundred 
and one small debts that had accumulated, the sale 
of his farm had brought him a net profit of three 
hundred pounds. This sum, lessened by his fare 
home, had dwindled to two fifty by the time he once 
more set foot on the crowded London pavements. 

He put up at a small hotel in Russell Square, and 
then, with a vague idea of economizing, hunted 
around for lodgings, to find after a week’s search a 
comfortable bed-sitting-room, at a moderate charge, 
on the ground floor of a house near Notting Hill. 
Here he installed himself, and then began the heart- 
rending business of looking for work. 

The first matter to be considered was—how does 
one look for work? He, who up till now had never 
known what it was to be out of’a job without some 
capital at his back, hadn’t the vaguest notion, nor 
did he have anyone to ask. There were his aunts in 
Kent, to be sure, but somehow he shrank from 
telling them that he was up against it. They would 
be distressed and wish to mother him, which to him, 
an ex-naval officer, did not appeal at all. He there- 
fore wrote them a letter, stating that he had been 
forced to leave Africa on account of ill-health, and 
that he would run down and see them as soon as he 
could, but for the present he was staying in London 
‘* for business purposes.”” 

He also wrote to Tubby Kenning and Smiler 
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Gayton, both of whom were still in the Service, and 
employed in light cruisers in the Atlantic Fleet. He 
had corresponded on and off with them during his 
stay in Trans Nzoia, and he now communicated 
with them more out of a desire for companionship 
than anything else. He mentioned nothing of the 
fact that he was out of work and almost out of 
money into the bargain, but simply told them that 
he had been invalided home and ‘* was thinking of 
settling down in business in the city.”’ 

Having posted off the letters, he turned his 
attention to the immediate problem on_ hand. 
Conscious that it would be useless to trundle aim- 
lessly round Town in search of employment, he 
inserted some notices in the agony columns of some 
of the leading daily papers, and took in the Daily 
Telegraph and The Times with a view to scanning 
the situations vacant columns. To his disappoint- 
ment all the replies he received from his own 
insertions proved impracticable, while the advertised 
situations held out no hope whatever. Every single 
paragraph he read required a man with technical 
knowledge of some sort or other, while his know- 
ledge appeared to be nil. What did he know of 
salesmanship, book-keeping, accountancy, or even 
shorthand-typing? He was more useless, he reflected 
miserably, than the thousands of young girls who 
daily streamed into the city. They at least had 
some qualification, while he had none. ‘“ Settling 
down to business in the city ’’ was certainly easier 
said than done. 

The first week of his stay in London was the 
loneliest he ever remembered. The capital seemed 
like some enormous octopus which threw out its 
tentacles to drag humanity into its maw. Down- 
and-outs, in the shape of beggars, pavement 
artists, men who thrust forward pathetic boxes of 
matches to the passer-by, shabbily-smart commercial 
travellers, one and all had come to London in a 
desperate effort to grasp a living out of a city that 
was cold, hard, and utterly remorseless. 
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And now he, Ronald Felthorpe, once a naval 
officer, was rapidly approaching the status of a 
down-and-out. ‘‘ Matches, matches.”” He might 
soon be no better off than the old man who stood all 
day on the curb near his rooms and repeated the 
words in a hopeless, monotonous undertone that was 
pitiful to hear. ‘‘ Matches... .” 

After a week’s fruitless searching through the 
papers, Felthorpe came to the conclusion that he 
must economize still more rigorously. He therefore 
gave up his habit of taking his meals in a near-by 
restaurant, and began to do his own cooking on a 
gas-ring in his room, with the result that he underfed 
himself, 

On the third week after his arrival in Town, he 
looked up the addresses of various firms in the city, 
and then called on the ones he thought most likely 
to offer a post to a Sahib. He was invariably 
received courteously and asked to take a seat. He 
required a position? What sort of position? Any 
position of trust, seeing that he was well educated 
and willing to do anything. And his qualifications ? 
The Navy and farming in East Africa? Dear me— 
eyebrows lifted slightly—that wasn’t very much, 
was it? They required men trained in salesman- 
ship, accountancy, all sorts of things that Ronald 
had never even heard of. Even if there had been a 
vacancy, they said, they were afraid... 

The story was always the same, and he walked 
out into the street. 

One evening he was trudging back to his rooms 
from Notting Hill Tube station when an aching in 
the calves of the legs and a sense of malaise 
warned him that the chill, damp wind was bringing 
on another attack of malaria, which was not yet 
thoroughly out of his system. As he hastened along 
the rain-gleaming street, the rush-hour was on, and 
everywhere men and women were making for their 
homes. He passed lighted windows, and thought of 
these homes that lay within. Yet he had no home, 
but only one small room belonging to a landlady 
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who had cares of her own and whose sole use for him 
was the weekly money that he paid her. ; 

A girl pattered by him. She reminded him of 
Sheila, for there was the same lilt in her step, the 
same poise of the head, the same slim, graceful 
figure. The girl was swallowed up in the gloom, 
and the old longing, partially deadened by time, 
returned. Perhaps even now Sheila was within a 
mile or two of him. But no—he hunched his 
shoulders up against the rain—that part of his life 
was dead and buried, and must remain so. 

By the time he had reached his rooms he was 
beginning to shiver, though his skin was hot and 
dry. He therefore made himself a cup of Bovril, 
and after taking some quinine and aspirin, turned in, 
to spend a night of fitful, racing dreams, when the 
brain refuses to rest, but whirls the soul round in a 
strange, fantastic medley of the real and unreal. 

When morning dawned he knew that the relapse 
was only a slight one, brought on by the unaccus- 
tomed chill and damp of autumn. Conscious, how- 
ever, that if he were to get well quickly he must 
_nurse himself, he decided to stay in bed for the day. 
He rang the bell, and the landlady, bringing in his 
hot water, hoped he hadn’t got a go of that there 
*flu. She then cooked him a landlady’s egg, which 
he ate indifferently, after which she left him to his 
thoughts. 

He endeavoured to read a magazine, but was 
unable to concentrate his mind on the pages. He 
therefore flung it aside and gazed at his surroundings. 
The whitewashed ceiling, the plainest of plain wash- 
hand stands, the photographs of the landlady’s 
relations, a dreadful oleograph of Queen Victoria 
on the wall, the ‘* presents from Sandown and 
Brighton ”? on the mantelpiece, struck him in all 
their horror. . 

A reflection of his own features in a mirror near 
the bed caught his eyes. How changed he was from 
when he had been in the Service, and how different 
were his surroundings now, he mused. 
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And yet, as he lay thus, he was not conscious of 
any actual sense of regret in having left the Navy, 
for he remembered only too well the reaction he had 
had at the termination of the war. Why remain in 
the Service when his sphere of usefulness was over? 
he had questioned. There would be no other war in 
his lifetime, so why live any longer in a tremendous 
thing of iron, where one ate, bathed, and spent most 
of one’s existence, in fact, in the glare of electric 
light P 

Thus he had come to his decision to accept the 
Admiralty gratuity, an example which had been 
followed by many other officers he had known. 

There had also been an additional reason for his 
retiring. If he stayed in the Navy, he would be on 
and off round England, and he had wanted to get 
right away from the old country and the old life 
altogether, yet now Fate had forced him back home 
again, and under what circumstances ! 

No, he reflected, it was not regret at having left 
the Service that made him feel sad, but the sense 
that he had come down in life; had lost caste, so 
to speak. If his aunts could see him now. He 
shivered. 

In the afternoon he was falling into a doze, when 
he was aroused by a tap on the door and the 
landlady’s entry. 

‘*A gentleman to see you, sir.’’ 

A moment later the gigantic figure of Tubby 
Kenning darkened the threshold. The newcomer 
blew in, literally. As he trod swiftly over the floor 
to the bed of his friend, the furniture appeared to 
understand that here was someone entirely beyond 
their ken. The wash-hand stand creaked, and the 
presents from Sandown and Brighton goggled on 
the mantelpiece; even Queen Victoria wilted 
slightly. 

** Been on leave,’’ said Tubby as the two shook 
hands. ‘* Your letter was forwarded on to my home 
address, after the usual delay. Got to rejoin my 
ship to-night at Chatham, so as I had to pass 
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through Town thought I’d drift in and see you. 
How’s life? ” 

Felthorpe smiled whimsically. ‘‘ Might be worse, 
Tubby. How are things treating you? ”’ 

The other did not reply for a moment, for the look 
of his friend had shocked him. Pale, shrunken, eyes 
bright with fever, Felthorpe had aged ten years since 
he last had seen him. 

‘““Hh? Me?” he said vaguely at length. ‘* Oh, 
all right, but . . . lord, Felthorpe . . . what’s come 
over you? You look as if someone’s just taken you 
off a hot plate.” 

‘It’s nothing. Malaria did me in out there, 
that’s all. Got a bit of a relapse, but I’ll be O.K. 
to-morrow.’’ 

But Tubby remained anxious. Accustomed, as he 
was, to be amongst perfectly healthy people, he was 
now frankly alarmed. 

“*T say, what about a doctor, old bean? ” he 
asked hoarsely. ‘‘ Sent for one yet?” 

‘No, I can look after myself well enough.”’ 

** But you must send for a doctor, man,”’ repeated 
Tubby. 

Felthorpe smiled. He knew that this was a mere 
passing attack, for which he could easily dose 
himself. Moreover, a doctor would cost money, so 
he waved the suggestion aside. 

** No need to, Tubby. You don’t realize that I’ve 
often been much worse than this in Africa when 
there wasn’t a medical man within fifty miles of me. 
So stop worrying yourself about me.”’ 

** Made much money out there? ’’ asked the other 
after a pause. 

Felthorpe shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 
** Nothing to get excited about,’”’ he replied quickly. 
** But tell us all about the Service, Tubby.”’ 

For a space Kenning, who was now a Lieutenant- 
Commander, talked shop. Old So-and-so had got 
his promotion to Captain and was in command of a 
light cruiser; young Thingamagig had had his leg 
broken in a car crash; By-and-by had contracted 
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appendicitis through eating too many grapes with- 
out taking out the pips; old What=do-you-call-him 
had been axed, and was now growing tomatoes—or 
was it coconuts P—in Tasmania. 

Here Felthorpe had interrupted to inquire whether 
any radical changes had taken place in the Service 
since the war. That was what he had wanted to 
know. 

Yes, come to think of it, there were quite a lot 
of changes. The Navy was quieter now, for people 
didn’t binge so much as they did during the war. 
The Navy, in fact, was more like a rather select 
club nowadays. And the matelot, too, he was a 
very different being. Instead of drinking beer when 
he went ashore, he partook of coffee and buns. 
Coffee and buns. . . . Tubby’s face fell. He didn’t 
know what the Navy was coming to. If there was 
another war the lower deck would probably burst 
into tears and ask to be rowed home. Coffee and 
buns, indeed ! 

Felthorpe smiled inwardly as he listened to his 
friend. Dear old Tubby. He was just the man 
to talk in this strain. He pictured officers of 
Kenning’s type wagging their heads mournfully over 
a bowl of punch in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and 
saying the Navy was going to the dogs. He saw 
bearded gentlemen serving under King Alfred 
prophesying the imminent downfall of the Fleet 
owing to the falling off in the consumption of 
wassail. Dear old Tubby! 

But Tubby, as he talked, was not merely think- 
ing of coffee and buns, for his eyes were roving. 
He saw the poverty of the room, and the general 
air of want, and something of the truth was borne 
in upon him. He wondered how on earth he could 
help his friend, but his brain remained, for the time 
being, a horrible blank, so he continued to burble, 
as he would call it, about the Service. 

After a while he noticed, through his flood of 
talk, that his friend’s interest was wandering, and 
that the pale features were pinched and fatigued. 
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“‘I say, old bean. You want a caulk, I can see. 
T’ll buzz off,’’ he concluded. : 

Felthorpe rubbed his eyes. He was indeed tired 
and drowsy, since the previous night had brought 
no refreshment but only the flitting spectres of 
malaria. Now that it was late afternoon his brain 
was shouting for sleep, in spite of the fact that he 
was genuinely glad to see Tubby. 

‘No, old thing,’? he answered, “‘ stay as long 
as you like. I’ll have a snooze after you’ve 
gone.”’ 

Tubby, however, rose hastily to his feet. He’d 
been a fool to have yapped for so long when 
Felthorpe was. ill, deucedly ill it seemed to him. 
Might have sent the man’s temperature up for all 
he knew. Anything might happen to him as a 
result of his thoughtlessness. He’d make any old 
excuse that came into his head and hop it. 

‘* Nearly four, by Jove,’’ he exclaimed, glancing 
at his watch, *‘ I must go, anyhow, as I’ve an engage- 
ment at half-past. Well, so-long. Take care of 
yourself. I’ll be in Town again in another couple of 
months or so, though I may be going to the West 
Indies soon.”’ 

He shook hands with the invalid, and then bolted 
for the street. There he hailed a taxi and drove 
to the ‘* Sheep.’’ The club he found deserted, and 
with a sense of relief that he would be undisturbed, 
he sank into an armchair behind a screen and gave 
himself up to some deep and prolonged cogitation. 

He had no engagement at four-thirty, as he had 
told his friend he had, but was free till seven 
o’clock, when he must catch a train back to Chatham. 
Meanwhile he had to think out some way of helping 
Felthorpe. 

Felthorpe. The poor old devil, he mused. 
Nearly down and out, there was no doubt about 
that. Those presents from Sandown and Brighton, 
and the general dilapidated air of the place. 
Phew! But how the dickens did one help a feller? 
It wasn’t so easy. He, Kenning, hadn’t saved a 
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stiver from his pay, so he couldn’t lend him any 
money, and even if he had Felthorpe would be too 
proud to touch a penny. Help him into some job? 
But how on earth could one help anyone to get a 
post ashore when one didn’t know anything about 
the shore oneself? It was all most perplexing. 

For the space of half an hour Tubby retained his 
air of child-like worry. Sprawling in the chair, 
with one fat leg crossed over the other, his enormous 
red face crinkled up with genuine grief and anxiety, 
he resembled some leviathan baby who has been 
set to solve a world problem. 

Suddenly his knees uncrossed and the colossal 
visage changed all over. Tubby had had a brain- 
So He was threatened with intelligence, by 

ad. 

Rainford! Just the cove! Why hadn’t he 
thought of him before? Rainford was the very 
man. He, Tubby, knew him slightly, as also did 
Felthorpe. Ha, ha, we’re getting on. And Rain- 
ford had money, so it was rumoured, a lot of 
money. Moreover, the Lieutenant-Commander, it 
was common talk in the Service, had helped more 
than a few axed N.O.’s over stiles after leaving the 
Navy. He. would seek out Rainford and tell him 
the sad tale. Then Rainford, who had influence in 
the city, so he had been given to understand, would 
get Felthorpe into a job, and everyone would live 
happily ever after. ‘‘Influence in the city.” 
Sounded good, whatever it was. He liked the 
expression. 

Having come to this decision, the next step was 
to obtain the Lieutenant-Commander’s address. 
But how? Then out of the corner of his eye Tubby 
saw a telephone directory. Ha, more intelligence! 
Thinking himself a regular sleuth, he began fumbling 
through the book with clumsy, groping fingers. _ 

Rainford. Here it was. John, that was it. 
Clicked, by Gad! Cadogan Square. Heavens. 
High life, what! 

He inserted his bulk into the telephone-box and 
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rang up the number. A manservant replied. More 
high life. 

** Lieutenant-Commander Rainford, sir? No, sir, 
he’s not in and is not expected back till about 
seven o’clock ! ”’ 

Tubby swore under his breath, for by seven he 
would have to be at the station. 

iy). Jump 2. er’ said Tabby. 

‘‘ But Mrs. Rainford may be in any minute, sir,”’ 
the other’s voice came over the wires. 

Tubby muttered thanks and rang off. What had 
he better do now? Damned nuisance Rainford out, 
but still, why shouldn’t he go and see Mrs. Rainford ? 
He did not know her, of course, but that didn’t 
matter, for he had heard from other officers that she 
was a damned good sort and was as keen as her 
husband in helping others. 

Yes, he’d go round to Cadogan Square at once. 
If she was out when he arrived he would wait for 
her, and while he waited he would take stock of 
the place. He imagined luxurious surroundings in 
the shape of sombre carpets that yet were priceless, 
flunkies with powdered hair and bulging calves, 
pees on stools, perhaps. The idea pleased 

im. 

He bounced out of the ‘‘ Sheep ”? and hailed a 
taxi, which whisked him quickly to his destination. 
He rang the bell, but to his disappointment the man 
who opened the door was a very ordinary individual, 
dressed in black suitings and entirely devoid of the 
trappings Tubby had hoped to see. 

** Yes, sir,”? the man told him, “ Mrs. Rainford 
had just this minute arrived. If he would come 
inside.’ 

_Tubby walked into the hall, where the butler took 
his coat, hat and stick and placed them decorously 
in the stand. He was then ushered into the draw-- 
ing-room, his name being announced in sombre tones 
as he swung his bulk through the door. 

A girl, for she seemed hardly older than that, was 
advancing towards him, and he gasped inwardly. 
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He had seen and spoken to a good many pretty 
women in his time, had Tubby, but never had he met 
one comparable to Mrs. Rainford. She was dressed 
in a simple black afternoon frock that fitted her 
slender figure to perfection. Above the frock her 
little face shone—there was no other word for it. 
Though her hair was bobbed, little curls had been 
allowed to stray and flurry round the clear temples. 
Tubby found himself gazing at those little curls. 

There was a pregnant pause, then Tubby realized 
that she had stretched out her hand and was looking 
at him with interrogation in her eyes. He shot out 
an enormous paw and engulfed her small, white hand. 

“Er ...I’m an N.O., Mrs. Rainford,’’ he said. 
hoarsely. ‘* Know your husband slightly. Came 
OS are Seta 

She smiled and motioned him to a chair beside the 
fire that was burning in the hearth. 

** I’m afraid my husband is not back yet,’’ she 
said as she sat down opposite him. ‘* But... .”’ 

Tubby burst into speech. ‘* Look here, Mrs. Rain- 
ford. Can you pass this on to your husband? I 
gotta catch a train at seven. There’s an ex-N.O., 
a pal of mine whom I met to-day, who’s fallen on 
hard times. He’s a damned good .. . frightfully 
sorry, I mean a devilish . .. lord, a really good 
chap, only he’s had bad luck. Cove of the name of 
Felthorpe. I’d better give you his address.”? He 
writhed his vast form round in the seat and fumbled 
in his pockets for pencil and paper, so that he did 
not notice how his companion’s hands whitened as 
they clenched the arms of her chair. 

He handed over the address, then related how 
Felthorpe had chucked the Service after the war, 
had met with misfortune after misfortune in East 
Africa, so he guessed, and was now home ill and 
probably penniless into the bargain. Could her 
husband help in any way to get him a job? 

When he had come to an end he blew his nose 
violently, and as he replaced his handkerchief he 
saw that his hostess had risen to her feet. He 
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followed her example and stared clumsily at her. 
The firelight was shining on her features, so that 
he did not know that her colour had fled. He saw 
only her beauty, wonderful, rosy, desirable. 

‘* IT know Mr. Felthorpe,’’ she said after a pause. 
“I am so sorry to hear about him. Was... 
was he looking very ill? ”’ 

Poor, unwitting Tubby, in his anxiety to do his 
friend a good turn, spared her not. ‘‘ He’s looking 
like death, honestly, Mrs. Rainford. He won’t have 
a doctor, either, though I’ve tried to persuade him 
to. Look here, I suppose you... .’’ He broke off 
and coughed nervously, being afraid of his own 
daring in thinking of the suggestion that had just 
come to his mind. 

** You mean ... would you like me to go and 
see him? ”’ 

Tubby nodded in satisfaction. The very thing. 
She’d see old Felthorpe sent for a doctor quick 
enough, and the presence of a woman in the room 
would also do him good. The woman touch; he 
liked that. ‘‘ When pain and anguish wring the 
brow,”’ and all that sort of dope. A feeling of good, 
honest sob-stuff, that he was a fairy godmother in 
disguise, swelled within his bosom, and he expanded 
to even more than his normal size. 

Sheila glanced at the slip of paper he had given 
her. ‘‘I think I will go now,’’ she said quickly, 
** before it gets late.”? She looked sideways at her 
huge companion, then a start shook her frame. 
**Mr. Kenning. I am so sorry; I never offered you 
anything. What you told me about Mr. Felthorpe 
put it out of my head. Would you like a whisky- 
and-soda? ”’ 

Now Tubby had a large carcase that required a 
considerable amount of stoking, and the mention of 
refreshment reminded him that though he did not 
want a drink, he certainly was most extremely 
hungry, for owing to an oversight he had partaken 
of a light lunch, comparatively, and tea he had 
missed altogether. A cake on the sideboard attracted 
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his attention, It was a very good cake, and he 
eyed it furtively. If only he dared... 

** Or would you rather have tea? ”’ 

What a brick she was! He breathed grateful 
thanks, and Sheila rang the bell for the butler, 
then turned to Tubby again. 

** Make yourself comfortable here till you have to 
catch your train,’”’ she told him. “If you will 
excuse me, I'll go now. I had my tea before I 
came in, you know.”’ 

She wished him good-bye and skimmed upstairs 
to put on a coat. Then she left the house and, as 
her car was out of order, called a taxi. 

Tubby, left alone, whistled to himself. Phew, 
what a stunner! Never seen anyone like her before. 
Lucky devil, Rainford! There was something in 
this marriage business after all. ‘* White hands 
cling to the bridle rein.’’ Yes, but perhaps in some 
cases it was worth it. One never knew. And she 
would be the very woman to soothe Felthorpe’s 
pillow. Poor old Felthorpe, what a tragedy that 
was. 

** Is there anything else you would like, sir? ”’ 

Tubby glanced round to see that tea had been 
brought, together with an assortment of cakes and 
sandwiches that made his mouth water. 

‘¢ Er, no, thanks.’’ 

The butler withdrew hurriedly, as it was his 
evening off, and Tubby settled down to take in 
provisions. Thoughts of the stunner, of his friend, 
of everything faded in the ecstasy of the moment. 
Gad, these cucumber sandwiches were good! Pity 
there weren’t more of ’em, though. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE CHILDREN MEET ONCE MORE 


sleep by a second knock on the door. He 
raised himself up on one elbow and rubbed 
his eyes. 

** Come in,’’ he called. 

The late October dusk by now was falling, and 
the room was in semi-darkness. He peered through 
the gloom, to see that a figure was standing at the 
foot of the bed, and though he could only make out 
the faint silhouette of a woman, yet he knew that 
Sheila had come to him, and the breath caught in 
his heart. 

‘* Sheila,’’ he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ Sheila.’’ 

She stretched out an arm towards the electric 
switch, and a blaze of light flooded the room. 
Then she walked swiftly to the head of the bed and 
looked down at him. 

For a full minute neither spoke. They just gazed 
at one another, as if to learn what changes the years 
had wrought. She saw the lined, pallid cheeks that ~ 
had once been so firm and tanned, and a tiny, 
soundless gasp of pain came from her. But to the 
man she was the same little Sheila whom he had 
loved so long ago, for she seemed scarcely a day 
older, save for a certain wistful expression in the 
eyes. For both of them time stood still in that 
moment of reunion. 

Sheila was the first to speak. 

** Ronald,’? she said quickly, endeavouring to 
control her voice, ‘* Mr. Kenning has just been to see 
Wier co ses 


Rose. FELTHORPE was awoken from his 
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** Mr. Kenning? ”’ 

“Yes. He told me that you were ill, and all 
alone with no one to look after you. So I just had 
to come.”’ 

** No, Sheila.’’ The man passed a troubled hand 
across his brow. ‘‘ You must go. I... I am all 
right. I don’t want anything.”’ 

She drew a chair up to the head of the bed and 
leant towards him. ‘‘ But you are ill, Ronald. 
Mr. Kenning says you won’t call in a doctor. Why 
won’t you? ”’ ) 

** TI give you my word of honour there is nothing 
serious the matter with me. I shall be myself again 
to-morrow.”’ 

She looked at him anxiously, her clear forehead 
a little puckered. ‘‘ Then I must make you some- 
thing. A little soup... .”’ 

** No, please don’t worry.”’ 

He made a movement as if to turn away from 
her, but she pressed his arm. ‘* Ronnie,’’ she 
whispered, using the familiar name, ‘*‘ won’t you 
tell me everything? ”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and her hand tightened 
on his arm. ‘“‘ Please tell me all that has happened 
to you,’’ she said pitifully. ‘*Don’t be afraid of 
sympathy. You are ill, you know, without a soul 
to help you, and it hurts me so much to see you 
like this. Don’t hurt me, Ronnie.’’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘ It seems my Fate that I 
should hurt you, Sheila.”’ 

‘* Then try not to hurt me again, Ronnie.” 

‘* But won’t it hurt you more if I tell you? ” 

‘“*No, because then I shan’t be worried by 
uncertainty, and perhaps I might be able to help 
you. For your sake, for my sake, don’t keep back 
anything from me.”’ 

Gradually she coaxed the story out of him, and 
though he omitted much of his sufferings, her 
woman’s intuition told her the rest. 

‘* Oh, Ronnie,’’ she whispered when he had come 


to an end. 
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The man, gazing at the sweet face so close to his, 
saw that her eyes were glowing with tears, even as 
another girl’s eyes had done when she had met the 
man of her heart come back from the blind maze 
of war. 

Then, at last, did Ronald’s courage give way. 
He knew only that in those two words of hers was 
a whole wealth of love and sympathy, that her dear 
presence was by his side, that he wanted her with 
the whole strength of his body and soul. The pent- 
up yearning for her, that for years he had fought 
down, now rose up with an intensity that was all 
the more terrible because of its long repression. 

He slid an arm round her. ‘ Sheila, darling, 
Sheila . ...” 

** Ronnie, my beloved darling.”’ 

Her cheek was on his now, and the tears were 
falling. In their embrace was no passion, only the 
love of lost children. They were unconscious of 
guilt, for in their great love for one another the 
world was lost, and only a sense that was almost of 
holiness remained. 

For a while they clasped each other in silence, 
then Sheila whispered: ‘‘ Ronnie, why did you 
write that letter that altered both our lives so? 
Isn’t it my right to know, dearest? ”’ 

And then, still holding her fast, he confessed to 
her his lapses in battle, and the cold snake that 
had caused him to make his sacrifice for England. 

‘* That was brave, darling, that was brave.’ 
Sheila’s eyes were shining through her tears. 
** But couldn’t you have told me the whole truth 
at the time? ” 

“I... just couldn’t. ¥ funked it.) Ane 
anyway, if I had, would it have made any 
difference ? ”’ 

She hung her head. Would it have altered 
matters? The answer was too difficult to tell; life 
itself was so hard to understand. 

Suddenly she felt Ronald’s arms shrink away 
from her, and realization of the present returned. 
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She withdrew from his embrace and stood at the 
head of the bed with her back towards him. A 
sense of guilt had come to her now, guilt at having 
betrayed the great and noble man who was her 
husband. 

** Oh, my God, Sheila, what have we done? ” 
she heard Ronald say, a note almost of desperation 
in his tones. 

She exerted all her will-power to regain the 
courage that had failed her once, but must never 
fail again. 

** Something that will not happen a second time,”’ 
she answered firmly. 

** It was all my fault, Sheila.’’ 

** No, I do not think it was anyone’s fault,’ she 
said sadly. 

**It was God’s fault, then.”’’ 

** Ronald,’’ she turned quickly to him. ‘* You 
must not speak like that. -If anything gives me 
pain and makes things even harder, it is to hear 
such words come from you. You must promise me 
you will never repeat them.”’ 

** When I believe in an all-merciful, all-just God, 
I will. Until then, Sheila, I simply can’t. I should 
be a hypocrite if I did.’’ 

‘© So you don’t believe in God, Ronald?” she 
asked, a catch in her voice. 

“Oh... . don’t, ask me, please:”’ 

‘*T understand,” she said softly. ‘* But you will 
change one day, I am sure of that. Meanwhile, can 
you promise me this? That, whatever you may 
think of Him, you will never speak out loud to 
others your thoughts. There is quite enough misery 
and suffering in the world already, so why break 
down other people’s faith? Why try to destroy 
something that is beautiful? ”’ 

‘TI am sorry for having said that, Sheila. I am 
not quite myself, that is all. I give you my word, 
though, that I will never try to do evil to others. 

Sheila sighed. In the silence that followed, her 
eyes travelled round the room, and for the first 
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time since her arrival the general air of dilapidation 
in the apartment was apparent. She began moving 
round the room, putting the heterogeneous litters 
of clothing, cooking utensils, and tins into some 
semblance of order. This done, she drew the 
winter curtains across the windows that looked out 
into the street, and then lit the gas-ring and made 
him some broth. 

By the time she handed him the cup both had 
regained their composure. 

*“* And now, Ronald,’’ she said, as he sipped the 
beverage, ‘‘ we must forget the past and think of 
the future. We must talk about getting a job for 

our 

** No, I’ll.find one by myself,’’ he replied. 

‘*But you have tried, so you have told me, 
without any success whatever so far, and I know 
how difficult it is for ex-officers without any 
particular qualifications to get any sort of decent 
employment. But John... .” 

** Don’t you understand, Sheila? ’’? Ronald 
flushed. ‘*‘ How could I be indebted to your 
husband under the present circumstances? ”’ 

**T understand, but ’’-—her hands clasped and 
unclasped nervously—‘* will it help matters if you 
don’t accept any aid he may offer you? If I know 
that you are in want, I shall be miserable, Ronald, 
and have we sinned, after all? Is it wrong that we 
love one another? ”’ 

**It would seem to me that it is,’? he said 
miserably. 

** No, it is not. Real love is never a sin, provided 
we keep it in our hearts and do nothing that is 
actually wrong. We need not meet again, except 
on very rare occasions when it is impossible to 
avoid doing so.”’ 

Ronald, however, remained obdurate. ‘* No,’ he 
repeated, ‘‘ I stick to what I said before, and you 
mustn’t say anything to your husband about me.”’ 

** But he may know, anyhow,” she urged. ‘* Mr. 
Kenning may write and tell him, or he might — 
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actually meet him some time later. Then what 
would John think if I had mentioned nothing to 
him about you? ”’ 

This indeed made things awkward, and Ronald 
knew it, but he was still unconvinced. 

** After all, Ronald,’? she continued, ‘‘ we have 
nothing to be ashamed of, nothing. We cannot 
ever marry, we realize that, therefore it is up to us 
to carry on, and for John’s sake never to let him 
know the truth. But that is no reason why you 
should be too proud to take an opportunity when it 
is offered you. False pride has ruined so many 
lives, Ronnie.”’ 

After a while he grudgingly consented. ‘ But no 
money,’ he concluded. “ All I ask is a little 
influence to get a job in the city. I suppose that’s 
the only place where there are jobs. Then, if I 
obtain a position, I can live in some suburb nowhere 
near you. Perhaps after a bit, when I get stronger, 
I might go out to Canada or somewhere.’’ He was 
surprised to hear himself speak so calmly. 

** Then that is settled,’’ said Sheila. ‘* And I will 
speak to John about you.’’ 

** How is Rainford? ”’ he asked. 

** John? He is ever so much better now, and is 
able to get about with the help of a stick, though of 
course he can’t play any games. His lungs, too, are 
stronger than they were, though he still has a little 
trouble with them in the winter. Ronald, you know 
that I don’t love him as ... . as I do you, but if you 
knew how I admire him, you would understand how 
much that comforts me. He is a really great English 
gentleman; you can have no idea just how fine he 
iss 1L...4I1 do my little best to help him along 
life, for I know he loves me, and so the act of 
looking after him helps to . . . to dull the other 
pain.” , 

Felthorpe lay silent. If only he had something to 
dull his pain, he mused bitterly. If only he had one 
great purpose in life, one goal to strive for to the 
very end, the agony of existence would seem so very 
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much more worth while. But as things were with 
him, what was life? Words of the greatest man 
that ever lived came to him. ‘‘ Life’s fitful fever.” 
‘A poor player.” ‘A tale, told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing. .. .” 

Sheila sensed what was in his thoughts. ‘* Oh, 
Ronald, I do wish you could get someone or some- 
thing to dull your pain,”’ she said quickly. 

He made a brave attempt to be cheerful. 
‘* Perhaps I don’t deserve to,’’ he told her. ‘* I’m 
a funk, you know.”’ 

** IT won’t have you say that about yourself. You 
have courage of a very high order.”’ 

‘No, I haven’t, though to be fair to myself I 
think I’ve been a bit out of luck. Quite apart from 
loving you, Sheila, there seems to be nothing 
particular to live for.’’ 

Sheila’s eyes saddened. How many times had she 
not heard precisely the same words uttered by the 
numerous ex-service men whom she and her husband 
had, from time to time, assisted? To her mind 
there was an extraordinary similarity between all 
these men. They were, so her husband had once 
said to her, the Lost Legion, and the expression 

‘fitted them exactly. They were the men who, 
having been through the valley of the shadow, now 
knew too much. All ideals, ambition, love of life, 
had departed from them, leaving them—nothing. 
And now the man she loved was also one of the Lost 
Legion. 

** One can always help others,’’ she said softly. 

** But I can’t. To do that one must either have 

“Yhoney or a tremendous personality. I’ve got 
neither, just as John Rainford has both.”’ 

“Then the first thing you must do is to help 
yourself, afters which you may be in a position to 
give others assistance.”’ 

** Everyone’s always giving me good advice, 
Sheila, which I honestly try to take, but it never 
seems to come off. Hach time Fate steps in and 
. . . however, no good groaning, I suppose.” 


= 
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Z If only gou could meet some nice. . .” 

‘Now, don’t tell me you hope I’ll meet a dear, 
sweet girl and marry her, Sheila. That hurts. It 
oughtn’t to, but it does. Sheila, I can tell you this 
now, since we are ourselves again. You... you 
remember, once, when you were in my arms. .. .” 

She nodded, and a* faint blush mantled her cheeks. 

_“T have never forgotten that. One has tempta- 
tions, you know, but I’ve always managed to steer 
clear of them, because of a memory. That is 
something to be proud of, but,’’ he hesitated and a 
frown crossed his forehead, *‘ yes, I do wish I had 
some sort of guiding star to get me along. You 
know what I mean.” 

** T know,”’ she echoed. ‘* That reminds me of a 
man whom my husband met once.* He is doing 
awfully well now, but before that he was nearly 
down and out, though more mentally than physically. 
Would you like to hear his story? ”’ 

Felthorpe nodded. 

‘* He was an ex-officer, and a great traveller 
besides. He had been everywhere and-done every- 
thing, and was what you would call ‘ fed up.’ He 
had got stale, so to speak; also, he had seen a good 
deal of the bad side of human nature. Soon after 
his return to London he began to realize that he 
was sinking mentally. He was experiencing that 
* life is not worth while ’ feeling. Then, partly in a 
spirit of mockery, and partly in order to give him- 
self some sort of interest, he inserted a notice in the 
personal column of one of the great daily papers. 
The notice read something like this: ‘ Ex-officer, 
aged thirty-two, been everywhere, done everything, 
is conscious of the emptiness of life. Not enough 
money to help anyone. No particular personality. 
Can anyone suggest to him A Gurpine STar ? ’ 

‘‘ The reply he received amazed him. He got floods 
of letters from clergymen, dear old ladies, all sorts 
of people, both rich and poor. The letters from the 
clergymen and dear old ladies he tore up; the others 
he did not. My dear, some of the letters were the 
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most sacred things he had ever read. There were 
messages from mothers who had lost their sons in 
the war, and men who had lost their wives or 
fiancées, telling him how they had borne up, and 
how memories of the dead had helped them and 
been their guiding star. Had he no one like that to 
be his? He had not, but in those very letters he 
found his guiding star, for they made him regain his 
faith in humanity, and thus changed his whole 
career. Can’t you, Ronald, believe in humanity, or 
at least a part of it? ”’ 

‘*T believe in you, Sheila, absolutely. And in 
John Rainford too.’’ 

She smiled, then glanced at her watch. ‘‘ I must 
go now; it is nearly half-past seven. John will be 
round to-morrow to see you, and, remember, we are 
both going to be brave. To show you that I am 
going to kiss you.”’ 

She bent and kissed him on the forehead. ‘* The 
seal of courage,’’ she whispered, then flitted out of 
the room. 

Once she had gone, the apartment regained its air 
of sordid poverty. Queen Victoria became Queen 
Victoria again; the presents from seaside resorts 
groaned on the mantelpiece; the wash-hand stand 
ached in its whiteness. 

Ronald gritted his teeth. ‘I'll stick it,’’ he 
muttered to himself, ‘* it’s up to me.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE BROKEN GOD 


the influence of John Rainford, obtained a 

post in the produce department of the old- 
established firm of Messrs. Peabody and Peacocke, 
general merchants with a big name in the Lane. 
The salary was not princely, beginning as it did, at 
four pounds a week, but he was given to understand 
that if he shaped satisfactorily there were openings 
for a good career. é 

He left his wretched room near Notting Hill and 

stayed instead in a cheerful private hotel in Putney, 
from where he went up by train every day to his 
work. 
. For the first fortnight of his new career he 
was thoroughly alarmed at the idea of being in 
business, for the word ‘* business ’’ to him had 
always conveyed some vague meaning of tremendous 
importance. My father, or my brother, he had 
often heard officers say in the Navy, is a business 
man. What business was neither he nor any other 
naval officers knew in the slightest. They guessed 
merely that it must be very difficult, and that to be 
a business man one must be born to the job and 
nourished on it from the cradle. And now he, 
Ronald Felthorpe, had become, in a small way at 
any rate, a business man. 

After a month’s work in his office and on the 
Lane, he discovered that business, like anything else, 
wasn’t quite so awe-inspiring as he had imagined 
now that he had to settle down to it himself. He 
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also found, which encouraged him considerably, that 
the office work was not managed quite as efficiently 
as he would have expected. 

While in the Service, R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. Naval 
Paymasters who had joined up for the war often 
darkly hinted that if the firms they had been in 
were run in the way the Navy handled its secretarial 
work, their businesses would have ended in bank- 
ruptcy long ago. He, together with all others except 
Smiler Gayton, had been duly impressed, though 
that officer had grinned sardonically and intimated 
that the temporary gentlemen were’ talking through 
their hats. 

And now that he, Felthorpe, was in the city, he 
began to agree with Smiler. Though his firm was a 
reputable and steady one, yet the panics that went 
on in the office sometimes were well-nigh unbeliev- 
able, and were far more hair-raising than any 
Service flap. A panic in the Navy meant a ship 
going ashore possibly, or as regards the Paymaster 
department the loss of some highly secret and 
confidential document. But here the loss of a 
carbon copy of a letter to Northern China sent 
everyone into ecstasies of excitement. Girl typists 
would burst into tears; strong men would break 
down and wring their hands; the boss, a dear, fussy 
little man whose figure mostly preceded him, would 
run from desk to desk like an agitated hen who has 
lost a chicken; yes, Felthorpe agreed with Smiler 
Gayton. 

At Christmas he went down to his aunts’ in Kent 
for three days. They received him affectionately, 
and were visibly distressed at his loss in weight. 
They made a lot of him, and insisted on his 
consuming a large bottle of malt extract, whic 
made him feel sick. 

They were sorry, very sorry, that he had left the 
Service. They always knew that no good could 
come of it. His poor father would have turned in 
his grave if he had realized his boy would give up a 
fine career. They’d never understand if he tried to 
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explain? Well, perhaps they wouldn’t, and maybe 
it was all for the best. One never knew. 

Still, it was foolish of him to have gone out to 
Africa; they had always thought that, though it 
wasn’t in their province to try to dissuade him; 
young men were so independent, these days. And 
so were the young women, too, now they mentioned 
them. Short skirts, bobbed hair, powder puffs, a 
terrible creature the modern girl had become. 
(Ronald thought of those terrible creatures that 
daily streamed past him in the city. Sweet, dainty, 
courageous, they turned the grim streets into 
avenues of beauty with their pretty, twinkling feet. 
He thought also of another girl, short-skirted and 
bobbed—yes, they were terrible creatures.) 

But, come, come, what were they talking about? 
He must tell them something of Africa. Such a 
dreadful country it must be. There were lions and 
tigers all over the place, were there not? No, only 
lions? Well, they must be quite enough. They 
remembered a visit to the Zoo; the lion-house 
had smelt. Yes, a dreadful country, Africa (they 
shivered). And the natives: they were black men, 
weren’t they? How horrid. Black men always 
made them shudder, for they were sure they never 
washed. And they lived on beri-beri, did they 
not? No, they died on that? Oh, was that so? 
The poor things. And his farm; it had gone to 
wrack and ruin. Pests? Goodness, how awful! 
They themselves had once had a picnic near an ants’ 
nest, which was most unpleasant. Insects much 
worse than ants? Goodness me! But they supposed 
that he got a holiday into Cape Town occasion- 
ally. No? Cape Town was thousands of miles 
away from his farm? Dear me, it was all very 
confusing. A : 

Their ridiculous chatter somehow did Felthorpe 
good, and when he returned to Town he felt better 
than he had done for some months past. 

In January he heard from an officer he met in the 
‘‘ Sheep ? that the Rainfords had shut up their 
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London house and it was understood had gone to 
live somewhere in the country. 

The news he received with relief. No longer would 
he be haunted by the fact that Sheila was so close 
to him, and no longer would it be necessary for him 
to make excuses to her husband for not going to 
dine with them, as he had done already on two or 
three occasions since taking up his business career. 

In the New Year, conscious that by now he was 
beginning to get the hang of his work, he threw 
himself heart and soul into his duties, with the result 
that by the middle of April he was sent for by one 
of the directors, complimented, and given a small 
rise in salary. 

As he swayed to and fro in the crowded train on 
his way back to Putney, he was as happy as a man 
could be in his position. The rise, though it was 
only a small one, pleased him because it implied that 
he was making good at last. There was another 
reason, too, for his happier frame of mind. Since 
his interview with Sheila, he had been conscious of 
an ever-growing mental strength. Though he still 
loved her as much as ever he had done, there was 
something uplifting in that love, something that 
enabled him to face the world and say he was a man. 

On reaching his hotel, he went up to his bedroom, 
lit the gas-fire, for the nights were still chilly, and 
then reclined in a comfortable chair beside the 
hearth. He was rapidly acquiring the iron-bound 
habits of the city man, and knowledge of this was 
a subject for quiet amusement on his part. The 
manner, for instance, in which he read the news- 
papers had become an absolute routine. 

At breakfast and in the train city-bound he would 
merely glance rapidly through the contents of the 
morning paper, and not peruse it carefully till the 
evening. In the same way he would only scan the 
headlines of the evening publication when he bought 
it, and not till he had settled down in his bedroom 
for a brief rest before dinner would he read the news 
of the day carefully. 
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His eyes were running leisurely down the front 
page of the morning paper, when his whole frame 
stiffened. Then he flung down the sheet and began 
pacing hurriedly up and down the room. 

For, in the Births, Marriages and Deaths columns, 
he had seen the announcement of the death of John 
Rainford. The notice was terse, merely stating that 
the Lieutenant-Commander had died, after a brief 
illness, on the 16th inst., at Clooden, which he knew 
was a small seaside village in Sussex. 

When the initial shock of the news was over, the 
first thing of which he was aware was the amazing 
fact that Sheila was free to marry him. This was 
followed by a sensation of disgust at himself 
that he should think of such matters when he ought 
to be mourning the loss of a gallant officer and 
gentleman. 

He continued moving restlessly about the room 
till the dinner gong broke in on his thoughts, and 
he descended to eat a hasty meal. Directly it was 
over he retired to his bedroom again, where, after 
much anxious reflection, he wrote a letter to Sheila, 
saying how deeply sorry he was to hear of her 
husband’s death and suggesting that, after a decent 
interval, he would like to meet her. About marriage 
he mentioned nothing at all. 

The letter he posted to her London address, know- 
ing that it would be forwarded on, after which there 
was nothing to do but wait for a reply. 

Two weeks passed, then three, and he received no 
answer from Sheila. Though he endeavoured to 
comfort himself by the thought that in all probability 
she had received dozens of similar letters of con- 
dolence, all of which she would have to acknowledge, 
he began to worry more and more as the days went 
by, with the result that his appetite fell off and he 
lost interest in his work and everything save post- 
men. Postmen for him now dominated the universe, 
and strange feelings were aroused in his breast at the 
sight of them. When a postman approached _his 
hotel with the evening mail he loved the man; when, 
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as invariably happened, there was no letter for him, 
he hated that postman. 

At last, one Saturday, when over a month had 
elapsed without hearing from Sheila, Ronald’s 
anxiety came to a head. She was ill, perhaps, or 
suffering from a breakdown; there must be some 
cause for her silence, because even had his letter 
miscarried, she would have written to him sooner 
or later in the normal course of events. The 
temptation to see her being now overwhelming, 
he therefore decided to ascertain her whereabouts 
immediately. 

Accordingly, after lunch he went round to her . 
London house, which he found was for sale and in 
the hands of a caretaker. Here he met with un- 
expected difficulties, for the man seemed loath to 
give him the information he desired. A _ letter 
certainly would be forwarded on to Mrs. Rainford, 
but as regards informing a stranger of her actual 
address . . . the caretaker shrugged his shoulders. 

The man’s demeanour made an even bigger 
impression on Ronald’s mind than Sheila’s silence 
had done. What on earth had exactly happened to 
Sheila? Was she deliberately trying to avoid him 
and prevent him from seeing her again? One might 
almost suspect that from the way things were 
shaping. 

In desperation Ronald produced a one-pound note 
from his pocket-book and rustled it meaningly. At 
the sight of the money the caretaker coughed. 
Orders were orders, of course, but perhaps he might 
make an exception for a gentleman like him. 

After a few agonized seconds of doubt, the note 
changed hands and Ronald was in possession of the 
address. It was that of a cottage in the country 
in Buckinghamshire. 

Once the information was his, he acted on the spur 
of the moment. He went straight to Marylebone and 
caught a train to Wendover, which was the nearest 
station to where she lived. There he made inquiries 
to find that the cottage lay some three miles from 
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the village, and he set off down the dusty road in 
the direction pointed out to him. 

Though the May day was cloudless, and the 
countryside a dream of loveliness in its tender cloak 
of green, Ronald took no heed of his surroundings, 
but plodded ahead with all his mind concentrated 
on the coming meeting, and by half-past five he had 
arrived at his destination. He walked rapidly up 
the tiny path that led to the cottage, and knocked 
pool on the door, which was opened by a trim 
maid. 

** Yes,’ she answered in reply to his question, 
** Mrs. Rainford was at home and by herself.’’ 

He was ushered into a small sitting-room, and the 
maid disappeared upstairs to inform her mistress of 
his arrival. 

He had not long to wait, for soon Sheila entered 
the room. She was dressed in partial mourning, and 
the man was shocked to see the change that had 
come over her. Not only was she much thinner, 
but the old, brave poise of the head was gone, and 
there was a look almost of hardness in the features 
that before had been so sweet and restful. 

He took the outstretched hand. ‘* Sheila,’’ he 
said gently, ‘‘ I just had to come. Didn’t you get 
my letter? ”’ 

A faint colour suffused her pale cheeks, and she 
did not answer. 

*““T can see that you did. Couldn’t you have 
found time to answer me? ”’ he asked reproachfully. 

“Yes, but... oh, Ronald, I don’t know what 
to say to you.”” With a sudden movement she sank 
into a chair and buried her face in her hands. 

He bent over the drooping, pathetic little figure 
and touched her shoulder. 

‘* Sweetheart, it must have been frightfully hard, 
for I know how much you thought of him. I only 
came, believe me, because I was worried about you 
as you hadn’t written. I was afraid you might have 
been ill.”’ 

‘* No,”’? she answered dully, “‘ I haven’t been ill.” 
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‘Could . . . could you tell me something about 
the end? The papers gave so little particulars.” 

He felt her shrink away from the hand he had 
laid on her shoulder, and his uneasiness increased. 
What had: come over Sheila? She had altered, and 
in such a curious way. 

‘‘ Ronald,”? she said after a pause, “I can’t 
explain, but I didn’t write to you because I had 
decided we had better never meet again.” 

** Never meet again? I don’t understand.” 

“I’m afraid you never will,’’ she answered 
listlessly. 

‘* Sheila, what is the matter ? ’’ the man exclaimed 
earnestly, for he was by now thoroughly frightened 
by her conduct. The shock of her husband’s death 
had obviously upset her more than he would have 
thought possible, and—what was even stranger— 
she had not yet replied to his last question. 

She seemed to realize this, for she spoke again 
quickly. ‘* You asked me about John’s death. He 
died suddenly of pneumonia when I was away from 
the house.”’ 

Ronald waited for her to say more, but she was 
staring straight in front of her, fumbling nervously 
with her handkerchief. 

“IT... 1 am sorry,’? he murmured eventually, 
conscious of the utter banality of the words as he 
said them. ‘* And because he was a good man, if 
ever there was one, you will realize, Sheila, that I 
came for nothing else on this visit. I will wait for 
you just as long as you like.” 

She shook her head with sudden vehemence. ‘‘ No, 
you must not wait. I am afraid that anything more 
between us is impossible, for I shall never marry 
again,.”’ 

Her voice was hard, merciless, almost cruel. It 
was the voice of another person, a stranger to 
Ronald, who was speaking. 

He recoiled a step, and his face whitened. 
Emotions surged through his heart; fear, anger, 
horror, then pity followed one another, but only the 
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pity remained. She had received a terrible shock, 
and he must not try her. 

** As you wish, Sheila,’’ he said, as calmly as he 
could. ‘* You know that I place your happiness 
before anything else in the world. I realize, of 
course, that any talk of marriage between us as yet 
is out of the question in . . . in honour of the dead. 
But if at any time later you change your mind, then 
I will come to you. I love you, I think you must 
believe that; I always have loved you; I always will 
love you. That is my fate. But if you no longer 
love me, then tell me now. Don’t be sorry for me, 
Sheila. The truth is so much better, however hard 
it is to bear. And if you don’t love me, then it 
certainly is the end.”’ 

As she saw the pain on his features, her expression 
softened. She rose to her feet and faced him. 

** Look at me,’’ she said tensely. 

Their eyes met. In the dark brown depths of hers 
strange, unfathomable fires were smouldering. The 
man tried to read into those fires, but only one 
answer shone clear. 

** Yes,’’ he said steadily, ‘*‘ you still love me, 
though why you have said you will never marry 
again I do not understand. I had better go now, 
but remember, if ever you want me, then I will 
come, for I love you, little Sheila.”’ 

He turned, but she made a quick, tottering step 
towards him and grasped his arm. ‘‘ Ronald,’ she 
said nervously, *‘ I think I shall have to tell you 
everything. It is owed to you. But before I say 
anything, you must promise me that you will never 
repeat what you hear to a single living being. You 
promise ? ”’ 

“* Yes, I promise.”’ 

‘* Then sit down, please.”’ 

As Ronald obeyed he had the impression that he 
was on the verge of hearing some strange, terrible 
news, though what form they would take he could 
not imagine, and in tense silence he waited for her 
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‘The reason for my deciding never to marry 
again is that I have lost my faith in men,” she said 
at length. 

‘* Lost your faith in men? ”’ he echoed aghast. 

‘Yes, When I have told you all you will under- 
stand. It... it is about John Rainford. He-is 
dead, and God knows I should say nothing bad of 
his memory, but in fairness to you I cannot keep 
back the truth. Ronald,’’ her voice sank to a 
whisper, “if he had lived, before long we would 
have been divorced, with him the guilty party.” 

Felthorpe’s whole being turned to ice, and he felt 
that the ground had sunk under his feet. Rainford, 
clean, straight, who, so he could have sworn, loved 
Sheila with the whole of his splendid self, to be 
divorced for misconduct! He shivered, as if the 
room had suddenly turned colder. 

** Tt was in November that I first noticed a change 
in him,’’? Sheila continued, speaking in a _ dull, 
listless voice from which all life had departed. ‘* He 
began to stay out more in the evenings, and when 
he came back he avoided me a little, so it seemed. 
This went on for several weeks, and then, in early 
January, he told me he had fallen in love with 
another woman.”’ 

Sheila paused as the horror of the shock returned 
to her in all its vividness. Ronald stared straight 
in front of him, and in his eyes was the look of a 
man who has lost a great ideal. A clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked with maddening persistency, and 
a fly buzzed on the window-pane. Would Sheila 
never go on? 

** He said that the woman loved him, had loved 
him for years. They had known one another before 
he married me, though they had parted and did not 
meet again till a chance brought them together last 
November. Then... then he had got into the 
habit of going round to see her, and so had come 
to love her. She—he swore that—had done nothing 
to alienate his affections. only he ... loved her. 
What was he to do? To go on living with me under 
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the circumstances would be a sham, a mockery, a 
prostitution of real love, he felt. He had tried his 
best to fight down his love, but had failed. Would 
I give him a divorce? He said that it would be put 
through as quietly as possible, so nothing need be 
reported in the papers. If I did not agree to the 
proposal, then of course he would endeavour to stick 
it. That was what he said.’’ 

** And you... you put nothing in the way? ”’ 
faltered Ronald. 

** No. Why should I? If he really loved this 
other woman, and she him, why should I stand in 
between? I consented, and then, as we _ both 
realized that we could no longer live together even 
for a week, I came here and John went down to a 
small house in a quiet part of the country by the 
sea near Clooden. After a little while I received the 
evidence. It... it was for misconduct at an hotel. 
Not with the woman he loved, but . . . some other 
woman.”’ ~ 

*“°T can’t believe that, Sheila,’? said Ronald 
sharply. 

** It was so,’’ she answered wearily. ‘* But I have 
enough faith in John to know that the evidence was 
purely formal, and not real. He merely took this 
course to shield the woman he loved from being 
quoted in the case.”’ 

‘© Then all that was left for you to do was to put 
the matter in the hands of your solicitors and wait 
for the petition to come before the courts? ”’ 

** Yes. I stayed here in the cottage, trying to 
drug my mind away from the ordeal that was to 
come. Then, long before the case was due, I received 
a telegram from Clooden stating that John had died 
of pneumonia the previous night. I went down for 
the funeral, and there I met the woman he loved. 
It was she who sent the telegram.”’ 

** You met her? ” 

“Yes. I won’t tell you her name, even though 
you don’t know her, for she asked me not to mention 
it to a soul, and haven’t we talked enough misery 
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already? Then she ... she begged me to believe 
that, though she had been down to Clooden 
-occasionally to visit him, and was with him when 
he died, there was only their love between them .. . 
nothing else. I did not think too hardly of her, 
Ronald, for she looked a good woman, and was 
terribly sad at his death. So after the funeral we 
parted, if not friends, not enemies. Well, now I 
have told you all, and perhaps now you understa:id 
a little why I have had to hurt you so.”’ 

‘*T understand, Sheila. It seems frightful to say 
this, but, honestly, perhaps it were better he did 
die before the divorce. Oh, God, what an awful 
thing it is you have just told me.”’ 

A strained, hopeless silence fell over the pair, and 
it was not until dusk was cloaking the room that 
Ronald rose to his feet. ‘* Good-bye, Sheila,’’ he 
said gently. ‘‘ May you be given strength to forget. 
And, remember, if ever you want me, you have only 
to write.” 

They shook hands, then he turned and walked to 
the door. As he opened it he gave one last glance 
over his shoulder, to see that she was standing by 
the mantelpiece, and her attitude caught him at the 
heart. He knew that he wanted to take that forlorn, 
broken little figure in his arms and comfort it and 
cherish it for ever and ever. A mist blurred his 
eyes and, closing the door again, he walked swiftly 
back to her. 

** Sheila,”” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ though one man 
was not all you thought him to be, why should you 
mistrust me? ”’ 

She hung her head and did not answer. As he 
looked at the soft hair, mellowed by the gloom, his 
passion for her welled up with a fierceness that made 
him oblivious of everything but the fact that he 
wanted her so. Here was the woman he loved, the 
woman on account of whom he had been through 
hell for years and years and years. He seized both 
her arms and gazed hungrily down at her. ‘ Sheila,” 
he cried passionately, ‘I’ve been through hell 
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because of you. You’ll never realize what a hell it 
has been. During the war, out in Africa, alone in 
London, your face has haunted me. I was never 
really without it. Because of you I shunned tempta- 
tions that might have made me forget; because of 
you I hardly know what it is to be happy and 
carefree; because of you I’ve hated God, life, every- 
thing; because of you I have gone unmarried, and 
always will go unmarried. Isn’t that enough to 
make you trust me? And yet, in spite of all that, 
on account of John Rainford betraying you, you let . 
me down and make all my hell and misery and 
sacrifice in vain. My God, it’s almost enough to 
make me hate you.”’ 

She shook herself free from him, and looked him 
fully in the eyes. 

** So that is how you are trying to help me! By 
saying that you almost hate me.’’ 

**No. I don’t hate you, Sheila, but when one 
loves as I do, one realizes that love is very near to 
hate. You have no idea how much I love you, 
Sheila, and of what I’ve been through because of 

ou.”” 
ae And I? Do you think that I haven’t suffered ? 
For month after month, year after year, I have lived 
with a man whom I could have sworn was the soul 
of honour. You do not know, no one could know 
except his wife, just how good that man was. He 
was God to me. And if he could betray me, what 
about you, who are not as fine a man as John 
Rainford was? ”’ 

She had not meant to speak thus to the man she 
loved, but neither of the two were themselves. The 
shock, the strain, the horror of life, love, passion, 
hell, had made them both different people in that 
hour. 

Ronald’s mouth went dry. ‘‘ Thank you, Sheila, 
thank you. But I would like to point out to you 
one thing. You seem to think a lot of John having 
lost his honour. Why has he lost it? Can you 
blame him for falling in love with anyone else? ”’ 
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‘No. But after all these years of loving me as 
I know he did, for him to... change round so 
suddenly and be prepared to undergo the ghastly 
ordeal of the divorce court, and also to ask me to 
help him, it’s enough. . . . Oh, you’ll never under- 
stand.’’ She finished the sentence with a gesture 
of utter hopelessness. 

“Yes, I do understand,’? said Ronald em- 
phatically. ‘It’s only because you’re a woman 
that you are behaving like this to me. Look at our 
case. Weren’t you and I in love with one another 
all the time you were married to him? And didn’t 
you pretend to love him then? Were you any 
better than he? And then, when after many years 
the . . . the glamour has worn off, and he meets 
another woman, a good woman, so you yourself have 
told me*. <°.”° 

** Yes,’’ she broke in, ** and what reason is there 
not to believe that you wouldn’t be the same, after 
the glamour, as you call it, has worn off? ” 

** What reason? Why, all the reasons I’ve just 
mentioned. You’ve let me down for nothing, and 
blamed John Rainford, the finest chap that ever 
walked the earth, for something you yourself have 
done in your secret heart. Only he had the courage 
to confess everything. You have insulted the dead, 
Sheila, and I’ll tell you what has made you do it. 
It’s your woman’s pride, your damnable woman’s 
pride. That he should love someone else besides 
VOUS; 5: > 

He got no further, for her attitude checked his 
outburst. Her features were icy-white, and she was 
trembling from head to foot with a pent-up intensity 
that was terrible to see. 

** Go,” she said passionately, “* go, and never let 
me see you again, for I hate you more than anything 
else in the world.”’ 

He made a movement as if about to protest, but 
her eyes seemed to burn him up, and he made for 
the door. He fumbled blindly out through the front 
entrance of the cottage, and then began walking 
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anyhow, anywhere, through the darkening country- 
side. 

Left alone, Sheila stood as if carved in stone for 
a few seconds, and then for the first time in her life 
she sank in a dead faint on to the floor. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A TRAIN STEAMS INTO PAIN 


OR miles Ronald walked in the darkness along 
FK the deserted country roads. He took no 
heed of where he was going, or where he 
would rest the night, for his mind was a riot of 
conflicting emotions. After a while he found him- 
self on a huge common, covered with gorse and 
bracken, and he fought his way blindly through it, 
suffering frequent falls over the obstructions that 
barred his path. 

On the farther side of the common he came upon 
a village, and as he passed the church the clock 
struck ten. With the sound reaction claimed him, 
and he knew that he was dead beat, mentally and 
physically. He reeled into the only inn of which 
the place boasted, where he was informed that the 
nearest railway station was three miles distant, and 
that there were no vehicles of any kind to take him 
there owing to the lateness of the hour. Conscious 
that he could scarcely drag his feet another yard, he 
explained to the innkeeper that he had lost himself 
while out on a country walk and desired a room for 
the night. The man eyed him furtively until Ronald 
produced a Treasury note, and then he was shown 
inside and taken up to a tiny bedroom. 

He choked down some eggs which his host’s wife 
brought him, and then flung himself fully dressed 
upon the bed. As he lay thus the realization of his 
terrible conduct to Sheila gradually forced itself 
upon him. Instead of comforting her in the hour of 
her trial, he had said in the heat of the moment 
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frightful, ghastly things to her, and at the recollec- 
tion of them he literally shrank within himself. 

He must go down on his knees before her and beg 
forgiveness. For that, and that only, would he 
crave, and then vanish for ever out of her life. The 
next day being Sunday, when he was free, he would 
return to the cottage and have one final interview 
with her. But then... a horrible doubt crossed his 
2a . . . in all probability she would refuse to see 

im. 

He spent a sleepless night debating the problem, 
and was up at the first sign of dawn. He ate his 
breakfast mechanically, then called for pen and 
paper. When the writing materials had been 
brought him, he scrawled a note. It ran: 


** SHEILA,—By what I said to you yesterday I 
have blasted my soul and my honour. All I ask is 
this: that you see me for just one minute to forgive 
me, if you can. If you don’t, I shall be haunted 
with my sin for the rest of my life. 

** RONALD.”’ 


He slipped the note into an envelope, addressed 
it, then placed it in his pocket. Having settled his 
account, he began the return journey, which, he was 
told to his surprise, was a distance of over eight 
miles. 

He disdained odd offers of lifts in tradesmen’s 
carts, as by now his physical fatigue had left him, 
and two hours later he was knocking timidly at the 
door of Sheila’s cottage. 

The maid who opened the door stated that 
Mrs. Rainford was unwell and was receiving no 
visitors, which told him that the event of which he 
had been afraid had come to pass. He handed her 
the note, however, and waited in trepidation for her 
reappearance. After several minutes of agonized 
uncertainty she returned and asked him to enter, 
when he breathed again. 

He found Sheila reclining on the sofa in the little 
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sitting-room, and his breath caught sharply as he 
saw how white and ill she looked. 

‘* Sheila,’? he said brokenly, ‘‘can you ever 
forgive me? ”’ 

She drew one small, blue-veined hand across her 
forehead, as if to wipe away some invisible pain. 
**T could forgive you much, Ronald, but there was 
one thing you said that . .. it is hardly possible 
to forgive. I mean about . . . my pride being 
responsible, when it was something so very, very 
different.”’ 

‘“*T know that now,’’ he answered dully. “It 
was because I love you so that I talked as I did. 
When . . . when one loves one is hardly responsible 
for one’s actions.’’ 

The terrible remorse on his pale, drawn features 
moved her more than any words could have done. 
She stretched out an arm to him: ‘“* Ronald, I 
understand, I forgive. I, too, was partly to blame.”’ 

He went down on his knees by the couch and 
kissed her dress reverently, as if he was not worthy 
to touch it. She put a hand on his head and stroked 
his hair. 

‘**T do not understand love,’? she murmured 
dreamily. ‘*‘ There is more pain in love than 
pleasure, I am sure.”’ 

** It is like life,’? he whispered, ‘*‘ which is nearly 
all pain. What do the Buddhists do? They attain 
Nirvana, the blotting out. That is the better way, 
Lethink 

** No, Ronnie, no! ’’ Sheila’s voice took a firmer 
note. ‘‘ That is not right. The blotting out is 
failure, and one must not fail, for there is so much 
to do. We have said good-bye to love, Ronnie, but 
not to life or to other people’s lives. I must carry 
on, and so must you. You are doing well? ” 

** As the world calls it, I believe I am.”’ 

** Then get on with your work, and perhaps one 
day you will be in a position to help others less 
fortunate than you.”’ 

** And you, Sheila, what will you do? ” 
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** T have money, for John left me half of his. At 
first I did not wish to accept it, but now I have 
altered my mind, for I can at least make myself 
useful with it. I shall go to London, where there 
1s more misery than anywhere else in England, and 
do some kind of rescue work.”’ 

** Shall we ever see one another there? ”’ 

**T think it were better not. We can write to 
each other occasionally, perhaps that would help a 
little, but for anything else, no, there is no going 
back now.”’ 

**T understand.’’ Ronald rose to his feet, and 
she moved as if to follow his example, but he 
pressed her gently back on to the couch. 

** Don’t get up, Sheila. You must take care of 
yourself and get well and strong again for the work 
you have to do. Good-bye, and God bless you, my 
beloved.”’ 

He went out of the cottage, and began his long 
tramp to the nearest railway station. The May day 
was at its best, for the sky was cloudless and larks 
were singing bravely in the blue. The meadows 
were dancing with flowers and the blossoms on the 
hedges were bursting into bud. The whole world 
called for love, yet behind him lay love, buried for 
ever. 

After half an hour’s walking he paused and leant 
over a gate looking into a field. Mild-eyed cattle 
were standing in the grass that whispered softly in 
the gentle breeze; a blackbird chattered; little blue 
butterflies flitted through the sunlit air; a dog 
barked and a labourer called to it; on the horizon 
horses moved slowly. 

The scene was one of peace, utter and absolute, 
and laid a soothing cloak over his weary soul. It 
called to him to leave the grimy city and steep 
himself in solitude. Here at least one could find 
mental calm, nor need he be lonely, for was there 
not always ‘* the wind on the heath, brother? ”’ 

Nirvana! But the blotting out was, as Sheila had 
said, failure, and he must not fail, so with an effort 
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he brushed the temptation aside. The easy, tranquil 
ways of life were not for him; he would go on 
fighting, as he always had done, and perhaps it 
might be given to him to help some of those who 
fell. Ahead of him was the city of fighters, which 
was the centre, not only of the Empire, but of the 
world, and his place was in that city. 

He squared his shoulders and resumed his walk. 
He arrived at the station and took his seat in the 
train when it came in. In the same compartment 
was a family returning from a holiday. A worried 
father, a slatternly, blowsy woman, and four sticky, 
squalling kids were sprawling about the carriage. 
They, too, he reflected, were returning to the fight 
after a few days’ rest from the horror and squalor 
forced upon them by the burden of existence. In 
less than an hour the smoky pall of London, which 
was life, which was pain, would envelop them once 
more. 

The journey began through sunlit fields and trees 
that stirred in the wind. Then the fields and trees 
vanished and the train steamed into pain. 


BOOK THREE 
THE GATHERING CLOUDS 


CHAPTER X1X 
THE RED MENACE 


URING the months that followed Ronald 
]) Felthorpe threw himself into his work with 
- a fierce concentration that astonished 
everyone in the firm. He was the first to arrive at 
the office, and the last to leave, and the result of his 
labours was that after he had been in the service of 
the company eighteen months he was offered the post 
of secretary at a salary of eight hundred a year. 

No one was more surprised than he at the offer, 
nevertheless, spurred on by his desire to make good, 
he accepted the position to the accompaniment of 
general congratulations from the rest of the staff. 

A week after he had taken up his new duties he 
left his hotel in Putney and ensconced himself in a 
comfortable flat near Lancaster Gate, for by now he 
had made several men friends, and he wished to 
have rooms of his own in which he could entertain 
them from time to time. 

Of women acquaintances he had none, for he 
lived as if women did not exist. Occasionally he 
heard from Sheila, who was engaged on charity 
work and living in South Kensington, but they 
mutually avoided seeing one another as they had 
arranged. 

Of his men friends the one who interested him the 
most was a certain Henry Johnson, who worked as 
a clerk in his office. Johnson was an ex-army 
officer, and the possessor of an array of medals 
and “‘ mentions ”’ that would have turned a Chinese 
General green with envy. He was a little, 
prematurely bald-headed ee whose one hobby was 
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the study of humanity. He played no games, read 
no novels, visited no theatres, and at week-ends, 
where others darted off frenziedly to golf, bridge 
and tennis tournaments, he would creep about 
all sorts of queer and out-of-the-way places in 
London. 

To spend an evening out with Johnson was a 
revelation, for he seemed to know everybody and 
everything. He knew where, for a reasonable price 
(he did not haunt expensive places), one could get 
the best curry in London, the best steak in London, 
the best hot sausage in London, the best cold sausage 
in London. He could direct Felthorpe unerringly to 
the ‘‘ pub ”’ that sold the best bitter beer in London, 
the *‘ pub ”’ that boasted the prettiest barmaid in 
London, the ‘‘ pub ”’ that possessed the wickedest 
parrot in London. 

In his company, Felthorpe gained knowledge of 
many strange things. He learnt of a restaurant near 
Victoria, wherein feed the ‘‘ unmentionables,’’ who 
are fat, beefy men who nightly escort beautiful pale- 
faced youths to bottled stout and slaughter, and he 
left this restaurant feeling slightly sick. 

He learnt that not a hundred miles from Fleet 
Street there is a club whose doors open only when 
the public-houses close and close when the public- 
houses open. And in this club he met strange beings, 
who ate breakfast at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and tea at midnight, and lunch at four a.m., and 
who played poker dice and consumed vast quantities 
of alcohol, and who bathed apparently not at all. 
And he learnt that these strange beings were 
journalists, who wrote wonderful leaders in the 
morning papers about King and Empire, and How 
to be Healthy though Married, and How the World 
should be Run. And he was told that these were 
the men who directed the thoughts of a mighty 
nation, and he mused on the poker dice and the 
whisky and the unwashed necks, and he left the 
club, marvelling greatly. 


Again, under the wing of a friend of Johnson’s, © 
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he was ushered into the Savage, which he entered in 
fear and trepidation. Here, he was given to under- 
stand, he would see more coiners of words, and he 
trembled lest a further array of unwashed necks 
should confront him. Once in the bar, however, he 
was relieved to find that every member appeared to 
possess a bathroom, however humble, and he heaved 
a sigh of relief over an excellent cocktail. 

Beings, literary beings, were pointed out to him. 
There were the Men - Who - Are - Always - Reading- 
Short - Stories - But - Can - Never - Find - One - Worth- 
Publishing, who are editors. There were the Men- 
Who-Write-Novels-And-Short-Stories-But-Can-Never- 
Make-Any-Money-Out-Of-Them, who are authors. 
There were the Men-Who-Have-Plenty-Of-Master- 
pieces-But-Can-Never-Sell-Any, who are agents. 
Nevertheless, all these gentlemen seemed to bear up 
bravely against their troubles, for the talk was fast 
and furious and the welkin (he supposed they would 
eall it) rang with mirth and good cheer. And he 
learnt from the editors that the latest statistics of 
the British Isles, which gave the population as forty 
millions, were undoubtedly incorrect, since many 
more people than that sent them short stories every 
day. Wherefore did he leave this club, marvelling 
even more greatly. 

One evening, when Henry Johnson was in 
Felthorpe’s rooms, the former asked him whether 
he would care to see some of the East End and poor 
life in general, to which he replied he most certainly 
would. The talk then drifted to labour troubles, of 
which there was much in the air, and from there 
to Bolshevism. Ronald professed incredulity of the 
Bolshevik menace ever reaching England, but 
Johnson shook his head gloomily. 

‘*T tell you it’s reached England, Felthorpe,’’ he 
said quietly. 

** Nonsense.’ : 

‘* Well, I’ll show you a sample to-morrow evening 
if you like.”’ 

** What! A real, ravening Red? ”’ 
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‘“Not a bit of it, but something very different. 
You'll understand what I mean when you come down 
with me to Limehouse.”’ 

‘“ Of course we are going to have some labour 
troubles soon,’’ said Felthorpe after a pause. ‘‘ This 
damned coal business, for instance. But, good lord, 
man, the idea of revolution in England is unthink- 
able. The average British working man doesn’t 
want to wade about in blood. He’s not like a semi- 
animal Russian member of the proletariat.”’ 

‘* No, he’s not,’? returned the other, ‘‘ and it’s 
not the British working man who is altogether to 
blame. It’s partly foreigners, and partly high-brow 
people who ought to know better than try to 
exploit him. The British labourer—in spite of these 
fool regulations that give him free everything—is 
still an individualist at heart, which is the opposite 
to a Communist. Take a transport worker, for 
example. Which do you think he would rather 
drive, a ’bus or a tram? ”’ 

** Goodness knows,”’ said Felthorpe vaguely. 

** Well, I know, ’cos I’ve asked ’em. Ninety per 
cent. would prefer to drive a “bus, as they don’t run 
on straight lines. It’s a bigger sweat and respon- 
sibility than a tram, but they prefer the former; 
why, they hardly realize. But I understand well 
enough.”’ 

*“H’m. Then how do you account for this 
Bolshie menace? ”’ 

** It’s being done so cleverly, for one thing. There 
are people in the movement whom you wouldn’t 
dream of being Red. I’m not referring to constitu- 
tional Labour, mark you, but to those who are out 
for revolution and nothing else. There’s a doctor I 
know, for instance, who is as Red as Rufus, and 
has started a little open-air club in the East End for 
slum kids. All very nice and proper, you say. Yes, 
but with the subscriptions he takes them out into 
the country and there implants Red doctrines into 
their little minds. Get ’em young, see? The kids 
like going into the country, so he has no difficulty 
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in making them listen to him and swallow all he 
says.” 

** But Bolshevism in England is impossible,’’ said 
Felthorpe earnestly. ‘‘ If there were revolution we’d 
all starve to death in no time.” 

** Yes, yes, we all know that; those of us who can 
think, that is to say. But some of these poor people 
can’t think; they are incapable of doing so. They 
are told something, and they believe in it. When 
you and I were children we were told about Father 
Christmas, and we believed in him, didn’t we? 
Because our minds were young.. .”’ 

‘** But the working classes are educated now,” 
broke in the other. 

** Educated be damned! What is their education ? 
All they have learnt is to read and write. And what 
do they read? Inspiring literature? Not a bit of 
it. All they read is the betting forecasts in the noon 
edition of the Star, and the captions in the 
cinema.’’ : 

** But surely don’t the women influence the men? 
They don’t want revolution.”’ 

‘*The women? ’’ Johnson waved a despairing 
hand. ‘* In some cases the women are worse than 
the men. And it’s not only the working man’s 
womenfolk by a long chalk. There are a lot of 
females who think it fashionable to talk Red. The 
new idea and all that sort of dope. They would be 
the first to squeal if revolution really did break out, 
but as it is they go on spouting and don’t realize 
the damage they are doing.” the 

‘* Humph,”’ said Felthorpe, vaguely disquietened. 

The next afternoon, ié being Saturday, he went 
with his friend by bus and tram down to Limehouse, 
where they anchored opposite a little house in a 
mean, though not particularly slummy, street in that 
district. : 

A girl of about twelve, dressed in a neat, white 
frock, ushered them into a tiny, well-kept parlour, 
wherein sat an elderly woman. On their entry the 
woman greeted Johnson effusively, and her eyes lit 
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with genuine pleasure to see him. Felthorpe saw 
that she was plainly one of the working class, though 
possibly she was in possession of a little money of 
her own. Johnson had told him he had met her 
over a bottle of stout in a nearby public-house, and 
he, Felthorpe, had not troubled to inquire further, 
for he was beginning to understand his friend by 
now. The man had an extraordinary flair for 
meeting strange people, and, what was more 
important, obtaining their confidence after he had 
met them. 

Tea was produced, a good, homely tea, with an 
enormous teapot, beautifully baked bread, and 
plenty of scones, jam and butter. The self-conscious- 
ness that had been Ronald’s at first soon wore off, 
and he talked to the little girl, who answered shyly 
but with perfect manners. The elderly woman, 
though she looked after his welfare, talked mainly 
with Johnson about her relations’ affairs in love and 
sickness. 

After tea, over cigarettes smoked only by the men, 
Johnson began to edge the conversation round 
skilfully towards the unemployed problem, and 
Ronald guessed what was in the other’s mind and 
awaited developments in silence. 

** Yes,’? said the woman, “ there was a lot of 
unemployment in the district, and a great deal of 
want.”’ 

** Still, there was the dole,’? remarked Johnson. 

“The dole? ’? The woman’s voice became 
sharper. ‘‘ Yes, and what’s that? A few shillings 
a week. A regular shame. Everybody, whether they 
work or not, ought to get a minimum of four pound 
ten a week.”’ 

*“* Four pound ten a week! ’’ exclaimed Felthorpe, 
startled out of his silence. 

She swung round and faced him. ‘* Yes, and 
why not?’’ she demanded, a challenge in her 
manner, 

** For doing no work? ” 

* Yes, for doing no work. Look at the idle rich. 
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Them that has cars and lap-dogs on cushions. 
Don’t they get much more than that? And do they 
work for their money? ”’ 

** But the rich are very few, comparatively,” 
argued Felthorpe, ‘‘ while there are hundreds of 
thousands of poor. Who’s going to pay each of 
them this sum? ”’ 

** The Government.”’ 

** But how’s the Government going to pay?” 

** Ah, they’ve got lots of money. Use it for them- - 
selves, that’s what I say. Fair shame it is.’? She 
shrugged her shoulders and looked out of the window 
with an air of dismissing the argument. 

Utter helplessness came over Felthorpe. The 
Government would pay! Her words made him 
realize that she and her kind regarded the Govern- 
ment as some Deus ex machina which had unlimited 
money. The Government, to them, was the source 
and fount of countless wealth which was kept 
back from them by the callous, grasping members of 
the aristocracy who ruled over the country. That 
the Government obtained the money out of the people 
themselves and the work that they produced, was 
entirely lost upon most of the lower classes. 

Felthorpe was about to open his mouth, when he 
caught Johnson’s meaning glance, and remained 
silent. Yes, he reflected, it was worse than useless 
to argue, for to explain the truth would be like trying 
to teach the meaning of the word light to a man who 
had been blind from birth. And the Reds, he mused, 
were fully aware of this, and were taking every 
opportunity to drive their poison home. It all 
seemed very hopeless, very tragic. 

A quarter of an hour later they left. Once out 
in the street, Johnson nudged his companion’s arm. - 

‘* Now for part two of your education. The pubs 
have just opened, and we will therefore proceed to 
the ‘ local,’ where we’ll meet an odd Bolshie for 
sure.” Brie 

They repaired into the saloon bar of the * Kicking 
Donkey,’’ where the proprietor, attired in a rubicund 
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smile and shirt-sleeves, bade Johnson a hearty good 
evening and poured out two tankards of beer for 
them. As they drank, the man was called away on 
some mysterious mission in the private part of the 
house, and the pair took stock of the other occupants 
of the bar, which was rapidly filling. 

‘* See that man over there? ’? whispered Johnson, 
indicating a stout, florid individual of about forty 
years of age who had just entered. oad 

Felthorpe nodded. 

‘* That’s Jim Smithson, secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Union of Brickdusters. A pukka Red. 
He’s recently returned from a trip to Russia. 
I know him slightly.”? (Johnson would, thought 
Felthorpe.) ‘‘ Come and be introduced to him, 
though for God’s sake don’t start on any political 
arguments.” 

They moved towards the man. 

** Hello, Mr. Johnson! And how are you? ”’ said 
Jim Smithson. 

‘* Fine, thanks! My friend, Mr. Felthorpe.’’ 

‘* Pleased to meet you, Mr. Felthorpe.’’ An 
enormous hand was extended, and more beer was 
ordered. After the ice had been broken, conversa- 
tion flowed freely. The weather, league football, 
the latest revue at the Queen’s, Poplar, many and 
varied were the subjects they discussed, and 
Felthorpe found himself endeavouring to discover 
what was wrong with the man. Smithson was 
talking, so it appeared to him, like any ordinary, 
decent British citizen, for he spoke of his missis and 
his three kiddies, one of whom had _ recently 
recovered from measles, in a way that any normal, 
conscientious father would, and his speech was 
entirely devoid of the blood-and-thunder atmosphere 
associated in Ronald’s mind with the word Red. 
Enlightenment was soon to come to him, however, 
for after a while Johnson, & propos of the high price 
of fruit they had been discussing, made a remark 
about the sale of Empire goods. Then Felthorpe, 
greatly daring, casually observed that the recent 
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campaign for knitting up the Empire was, in his 
opinion, a thing to be encouraged. 

The effect of the word Empire upon Jim Smithson 
was electrical. The man’s whole being stiffened, and 
his eyes lit with a gleam that was almost akin to 
insanity. ‘*‘ Empire! ’’ he muttered, glaring fiercely 
at Ronald. ‘‘ What the hell does the Empire do for 
the poor? Empire!’ The last word was pregnant 
with meaning. 

The speaker buried his face in his tankard, and 
an awkward silence fell over the group. Felthorpe 
bit his lip; he wanted to have it out with the man, 
as all his latent patriotism was crying out against 
the sacrilege, but, mindful of his promise to his 
friend, he said nothing and lit a cigarette with 
fingers that trembled slightly. 

Johnson coughed discreetly, and then inquired if 
Smithson had enjoyed his trip to Russia. The other, 
brushing the horrible thought of Empire from his 
mind, cleared his throat. 

** Enjoyed it? Should think I did. A good lot 
over there, I can tell you. First-class railway 
journeys, first-class food and wines, first-class every- 
thing in Russia. That’s what the proletariat do for 
a man. But do I get that here, where the Con- 
servatives rule the country? Do I hell! ”’ 

Yes, mused Felthorpe, no doubt the proletariat 
did give their leaders an extremely good time, 
but that wasn’t very helpful for the proletariat 
themselves. However... he murmured a _ non- 
committal remark and took another pull at his beer. 

Shortly afterwards Smithson left, saying his 
missis would be waiting for him. The proprietor, 
who had by now returned to his place behind the 
bar, leant over towards Johnson. 

‘* Know. who’s just been to see me? ” he asked in 
a confidential manner. 

Johnson signified that he did not. 

‘‘ The rate-collector. I got to pay an extra fifty 
quid a year on this little piace. Shame, ain’t it? ” 

The others expressed their sympathy, and the 
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mien of the proprietor became even more con- 
fidential. ‘* But, between you and I, gentlemen,” 
he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ my takings come to an 
extra fifty quid a month now that the Socialists are 
guardians of the district. So I ain’t complaining 
altogether.”’ 

** How’s that? ’’ asked Felthorpe. 

‘‘ Better trade, sir, better trade.”’ 

‘* But I thought trade was in a bad way just now.” 

‘* Well, it ain’t down here, sir; at least, not in 
the public-house line.”’ 

Johnson nudged Felthorpe’s arm meaningly, but 
complete understanding did not come to the latter 
till, having drunk all the beer that was, good for 
them, they walked out into the street again. 

** Don’t you see why there’s better trade? ”’ asked 
Johnson, as they hopped on to a tram. 

** Er, not quite.”’ 

** It’s because where there are Socialist guardians, 
the poor relief goes up. And the more money the 
poor receive, the more they spend in the pubs. So, 
even though the rates may increase, the publicans 
don’t mind, for what they have to pay extra to the 
guardians is more than compensated for by the 
added takings in the bar. And from this, friend 
Watson, a moral may be drawn.”’ 

** Continue, Holmes.’ 

** The moral is that where before the vast majority 
of pub proprietors were Tory, now they are Red, 
or at least they vote Red. It pays them to, man. 
And what do you think is the effect of these 
gentlemen turning Red? ”’ 

** IT continue Watson-like,’’ said Felthorpe, slightly 
overcome by the beer. 

“Look at the influence it has on the working 
classes. The pub to the poor man is the only place 
he has to air his own opinions or hear the opinions 
of others. It is his club, in fact. I tell you that all 
the patriotic meetings in the Albert Hall, or any 
other place, don’t count half as much as the casual 
conversations held daily over the odd glass of beer. 
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And now the barkeepers are turning Red for their 
own immediate gains, it is a devilish serious thing.”’ 

** You’ve got a way of looking on the gloomy side 
of things,’ said the other after a pause, ‘* but I 
honestly believe there’s a lot in what you say. I 
wish to God you could educate everybody like you’re 
educating me.”’ 

** So do I,’’ said Johnson. ‘* Well, I get off here. 
Good night.”’ 

They parted. 


On another occasion Johnson took Felthorpe to 
the vicinity of Harrow Road, where they branched 
off into some of the side streets. The squalor they 
found there was unbelievable, and made Limehouse 
appear a health resort in comparison. The streets 
were flooded with children. There were brats every- 
where; hundreds of brats, thousands of brats, 
millions of brats! They occupied every square inch 
of the pavement and the road, and rushed about in 
a yelling, seething mass that beggared description. 
At odd corners young unemployed lurked, their 
sallow faces evil, gloomy, morose. The very air in 
the locality blew with a poisonous breath. 

As the two were retracing their steps back to 
civilization, a blowsy woman was leading a small 
girl by the hand in front of them when the youngster 
trod in some filth. The language in which the 
woman scolded the kid was a sheer horror; every 
sentence that came from her lips was a blasphemy, 
and mingled with the oaths were the foulest sex 
words that imagination could create. And this to 
a little child. 

‘What do you think of that?’ said Johnson 
when they were out of the slum. 

‘‘ My God,”’ was all the other could reply for the 
moment. ‘ 

‘‘ Supposing there were revolution. Can you 
blame them if they revolted? What have they got 
to lose? ”’ 

Felthorpe remained silent. What had they got 
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to lose? Yet how could one help them? To sling | 
money about indiscriminately would, he knew, be | 
worse than useless, for it would merely go into the | 
pub. He himself, on attaining the salary of eight 
hundred a year, had decided to give away a tenth 
of his income a year to the hospitals, where he 
would be certain of his money being spent in a good 
cause. But as regards the slums, how on earth 
could they be rooted out? 

The voice of his companion answered his thoughts. 
‘“‘ There are only two things that’ll raise the 
standard of the poor,’’ Johnson was saying. ‘* They 
are, mutual co-operation between employer and 
man, and work. If the nation, from the richest to 
the poorest, will work, and work hard, the country 
will rise. If they don’t it’ll sink. And the 
Bolshevists want the country to sink, so they are 
encouraging the poor not to work. While there are 
Reds in England we’ll go on sinking.”’ 

‘*T’m afraid we will,’’ assented Felthorpe gloomily. 
‘* Doing anything to-night, by the way? ”’ 

66 No.”’ 

‘* Then come and have supper in my rooms. We 
might have a bath, too, when we get there. I want 
one after Harrow Road.”’ 

Having bathed and eaten a cold meal in Ronald’s 
flat, they settled down in comfortable chairs and lit 
their pipes. 

** You’re a queer cove,”’ said Felthorpe, regarding 
the stream of smoke that floated up to the ceiling. 
** What in heaven’s name do you really live for? ” 

**Me? Lord knows. One just staggers along.” — 

In Felthorpe’s mind that was exactly what John- 
son did, for he resembled Smiler Gayton in a 
way. Bar his hobby of studying humanity, he had 
apparently no other interest. He had not even any 
living relations, as far as Felthorpe could gather, — 
and if he had he never mentioned them. 

*“One just staggers along.”” How many times 
had not he, Felthorpe, heard the same thing 
expressed in different words by some of the other 
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men who worked in the city? And, now he thought 
of it, they were nearly all of them ex-service men 
of about the same age as he, and nearly all of them 
appeared to hold the same views, or rather lack of 
views, about life. When they talked, they talked 
of the present, and more of the past, but never of 
the future, because for them there was no future. 
During the war there had at least been one great 
purpose in life, but now there was none, and exist- 
ence for them had lost its savour. Accordingly 
they, in Johnson’s words, ‘‘ just staggered along.’’ 

He mentioned this to his friend, but Johnson 
viewed the matter with singular complacence. 

** Yes,’’ he remarked, ‘* I’ve noticed this myself, 
but we’ll all get over it. We’re at a bad age, that’s 
all. Reckon thirty to forty is a trying age for coves 
like us.”’ 

«© Why? ” 

** Because we are old enough to realize that the 
ideals we once had are non-existent, but we’re not 
old enough to grasp the fact that it doesn’t matter 
a damn even if they don’t exist.’’ 

‘* What ideals have you lost, Johnson? ”’ 

**Tdeals about women, for one thing. When I 
was a youngster I used to think them such wonderful 
creatures, but now I know they’re no more wonderful 
than men.”’ 

*¢ T still think they are.”’ 

*¢ Then you’re lucky.”’ 

Felthorpe wondered. Was he lucky? Was it 
lucky for him to love Sheila? He _ scarcely 
thought so. 

‘* What makes you believe women are so wonder- 
ful? *? continued the other. ‘‘ I suppose you have 
got one particular person in mind.” ie 

Felthorpe took up the cudgels. ** Whether it’s 
one person or ten is beside the point,” he answered. 
‘* But women are wonderful. Look at child-birth, 
for instance. Supposing we had to have kids, look 
at the fuss we would make about it. Now take the 
war. During the war roughly ten per cent. of all 
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the men serving got kalled, and what a fuss the 
women made over us then. But what about the 
percentage of women who either die or go through 
hell in bringing kids into the world? Do we make 
a fuss about them? No, of course not, for that’s 
an everyday occurrence.”’ 

‘Good point that,’’ conceded his companion. 
‘* Why not write to the Daily Mirror in that strain, 
and sign yourself ‘ A Mother of Ten’? I did once 
on some subject or other, and it started the very 
devil of a correspondence. I was finally beaten by 
a woman who signed herself ‘ A Mother of Seventy- 
five,’ buf I think that must have been her age.”’ 
The speaker rose to go. ‘* Well, so-long, old 
stick,’’? said he. ‘* Look out for the coming revolu- 
tion. I must learn the Red Flag and buy a pair of 
corduroy trousers to be on the safe side.”’ 

Ronald laughed as he bade him good night. Once 
alone, however, he frowned, for he was beginning 
to experience the vague uneasiness of worry. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE TOILERS 


paid his aunts angther visit. He found 
them the same as éver, though they were 
becoming increasingly worried over the difficulties 
they were experiencing in securing suitable labour. 

Their gardener never put his back into his work 
or earned his pay, but would spend most of the 
day talking over the hedge to all and sundry who 
passed along the road outside, Their only maid- 
wanted every other night out to visit the cinema 
in the village a mile away. The butcher boy who 
brought the meat no longer touched his cap to 
them, and once they had actually seen him winking 
at the maid. They didn’t know what people were 
coming to these days. 

Yes, mused Ronald as he listened to their chatter, 
it was the same tale everywhere. The spirit of 
slackness, of getting something for nothing, was 
permeating the entire country, thanks to the 
gradual spread of Bolshevik poison. 

He discovered that his aunts’ ideas of Bolsheviks 
were limited. To them a Bolshevik was a man 
whose nether garments were red through constant 
wading in blood, whose upper garments were clad 

in perpetual snow, and whose face was adorned with 
rich growths of hirsute whiskers. That there should 
be Bolsheviks in England who looked very much 
as other men do had never entered their heads. 

Conscious, however, that if he told them of his 
fears he would merely give the old ladies unnecessary 
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W es Christmas came round again Felthorpe 
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worry, he contented himself with sympathizing with 
their troubles and endeavouring to make up for the 
sins and omissions of the gardener. Accordingly he 
covered his boots in soil and most of the carpets as 
well; he swept up all the fallen leaves round the 
house and made a large pile of them at the back; 
he produced paper and matches and made a bon- 
fire, with the result that the home was shortly 
enveloped in a smoke screen that any modern 
destroyer flotilla would have envied; in fact, he 
made himself thoroughly useful. Through the 
suffocating haze that stifled every room in the house, 
his aunts again told him what a nice young man 
he was, and how lucky he had been to have had 
the benefit of a naval training. At which he had 
coughed (everybody was coughing) and intimated 
that there was nothing the Navy could not do. 

On his return to Town he was pleased to receive 
a visit from Smiler Gayton, who now rejoiced in the 
rank of Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander and was 
on his way back from Christmas leave to rejoin his 
ship at Chatham. 

Felthorpe had not seen Smiler since the end of 
the war, and he noted a decided change in him. 
He was more talkative and less gloomy, and, more- 
over, looked considerably fitter. 

After some general conversation Felthorpe intim- 
ae as much, and Smiler proceeded to enlighten 

im. 

** It’s because the Navy’s changed,’ said he. 
‘*No more binges nowadays, for one thing. In- 
stead, tea with the skipper’s wife and clucking with 
the Commander’s baby. Never done so much poodle- 
faking in my life as I have these last couple of 
years.” . 

** That’s what Tubby said when I last saw him,” 
said Felthorpe. ‘‘ Seen anything of him lately? ” 

“Yep. Ran across him not so long ago at 
Rosyth. He’d just come back from the West 
Indies, He’s looking the same as usual, for nothing 
will ever change him. But as for the rest of us, 
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we are becoming polished. No longer do we neck 
down a dozen gins before a dance to get a lift 
on. One cocktail now suffices, though the more 
daring of us have two. Then we dance like young 
Adoni.’’ 

** Good God,” muttered Felthorpe. ‘‘ And what 
about the matelot? He’s altered too, I suppose.” 

*“He has. Strange and fantastic as it may seem, 
the majority of *em are T.T. now, and waive their 
grog to get the allowance in lieu.’’ 

** No wonder old Tubby told me the Navy was 
going to the dogs.’’ 

** Yes, Tubby would think that. But the Navy 
is as good as ever it was, in my humble opinion. 
War and peace are two very different things, and 
they react differently on human nature. Observe 
the polished talk. During the war we had to binge 
because there was not much else to do, and one 
can’t fight on water, so to speak, at least not 
continually for four ruddy years.. Dear me, I have 
relapsed. Your face, I suppose, Felthorpe.’’ 

‘Keep going,’? prompted the other. ‘* Forget 
Bye” 

** Now, however, there are plenty of things to 
keep us occupied, for even the Admiralty at times 
has shown signs of intelligence. Likewise and also 
Admirals. We don’t have any more of those old 
bow-and-arrow inspections that used to feed up 
the men, for instance; instead, we have gas-drills 
and the like.” 

‘¢ That’s good. But, look here, any Bolshevism 
in the Fleet? ”’ 

** Bolshevism ? ”’ Gayton looked horrified... 
‘6 Good heavens, no! Why do you ask? ”’ 

Felthorpe related his recent experiences, and the 
other nodded sympathetically. 

‘“‘ Yes,”? he remarked, “ it’s the very limit. But, 
honestly, as regards the Navy—and don’t think 
I’m spouting like this just because I’m an N.O.— 
Bolshevism in the Fleet is absolutely non-existent. 
The men are too contented, if you ask me. They 
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get better pay, more leave, and there are more_ 
facilities for games than there used to be, as the 
Admiralty have had the gumption to set up a 
special department at Whitehall for sports.” 

‘“ So I saw in the papers. Well, I’m glad. The 
matelot deserves a better time if anyone does. But 
you fellers. I suppose you still get rotten pay.” 

‘* Not so dusty now,” said Smiler guardedly. 

** As much as the Army or Air Force? ”’ 

‘‘ Lord, no. You can’t expect that. The pay’s 
all right though for a bachelor like me, but it’s bad 
luck on the married men, and there are a deuce of 
a lot of married N.O.’s now. You’d be surprised. 
Seems catching, this marriage business.”’ 

** Rotten show being married in the Service, I 
should think,’’ observed Felthorpe. 

‘* Fair agony. See your wife about once in a blue 
moon, and every time you have a whisky-and-soda 
in the Mess you wonder if the kids will have to go 
without socks next winter. Me for bachelordom 
every time.”’ 

As Smiler talked, the difference between the army 
officer and the naval officer was more and more 
apparent to Felthorpe. He had met a certain 
number of regulars since the war, and, though he 
admired them, he was invariably conscious of a 
something between him and them. When an army 
officer walked down Piccadilly, he mused, he walked 
acutely aware of the fact that he was an army 
officer, and as such was therefore slightly superior 
to the rest of the world. The people who passed 
him, whether they were business men, typists, 
modistes, workmen, or gentlemen of means, were 
as vague figures to him who were more worthy of 
pity than anything else. But when a naval officer 
streaked along Piccadilly he was not accompanied 
by the superior and comforting knowledge that he 
was a naval officer. If he had anything particular 
in his mind, it would be anxiety as to whether old 
So-and-so would meet him in the ‘‘ Sheep ” at the 
time appointed, or whether he had enough cash in 
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his pockets to enable him to stay in Town till 
Thursday instead of Tuesday. 

Yes, there was a difference between the army and 
the naval officer ! 

After a while the conversation turned to coming 
industrial troubles, and from there to England’s 
trials and tribulations. Gayton, however, refused 
to be his normal pessimistic self. 

** Don’t you think England is a bit sorry for her- 
self, Felthorpe? ’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s a trait we have. 
And, after all, what with the worries we are going 
through, there’s not much chance of us becoming 
decadent. Too little worry and too many night- 
ingales’ tongues destroyed Rome, so we are given 
to believe. No nation that has continuous trials 
ever seems to go under. Look at old man Turk. 
He’s hardly had a day off fighting since the time 
people undressed with tin-openers. He hasn’t got 
a bean in the exchequer, or anybody he can call 
a real friend. And yet he is as happy as ever, and 
still in possession of Constantinople. And take 
France, too. If she’s not at war with us, or Austria, 
or the Huns, she’s having a political crisis. But 
France has courage, and patriotism, and she always 
pulls though.”’ 

‘‘ That’s poor comfort for us,’’ remarked the 
other. 

‘* Maybe, but we are not so badly off as we think. 
We’re supposed to be getting poorer, for instance. 
H’m, do we look like it? There’s more money in 
the country than ever, I believe. Theatres, restaur- 
ants, cinemas, chock full every night. At week-ends 
thousands rush off to the seaside in anything from 
Rolls-Royces to perambulating bedsteads. Every- 
body’s got a wireless set, or a gramophone, or an 
agreement with Drages, or a mistress, or a wife. 
Pah! While consider some of the other European 
countries. Russia still going through hell; Greece 
has a new president once a week; Poland a revolu- 
tion every fortnight; Italy a speech from Mussolini 
every day, with a matinée performance on Saturdays ; 
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France has the Riff war, a few massacres in Syria, 
and a cavorting franc; Spain also has the Riff war, 
onions, and a military dictatorship. Observe how 
conversational I have become.”’ 

‘* I have,’’ said Felthorpe grimly. ‘* You’ve left 
out a few countries, though. The Armenians and 
the Portuguese, for instance.”’ 

‘> Words fail me there, I confess. But there are 
still some others. Austria and Germany are pulling 
through, thanks largely to their energy and hard 
work, though they have been in hell if any nation 
has. Even America...” 

** America,”’? broke in Felthorpe, ‘* don’t tell me 
that we are no worse off than America. They are 
rolling in money and luxury.”’ 

** Possibly, but I reckon America has its troubles. 
What price the crime over there? Supposing you, 
Felthorpe, were walking down Regent Street when 
a car of bandits, armed with guns, came whizzing 
along spraying bullets to right and left. What 
would you think of it? What would other people 
think of it? Why, we’d all imagine the world was 
coming to an end. Just picture the headlines in the 
papers in the evening! Yet these little matters are 
everyday occurrences in the United States.’’ 

** Granted, but it’s a huge area, and the average 
citizen isn’t worried much by bandits. And any- 
way, look at their position as a nation. They are 
unassailable from a military point of view owing 
to their position on the globe, and from a com- 
mercial point of view as well, as far as I can see.” 

*“Yes, from external troubles, but not from 
internal.” 

** Haven’t we got our own internal troubles, which 
are far greater than any of America’s? ” 

**We have, in a way, but my idea is this. The 
United States have too much wealth at present, 
and therefore too much assuredness. They’ve 
nothing to keep them sane. No great uplift, shall 
we say, for which to live save the dollar. Though 
the real, genuine American is one of the salt of the 
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earth, they have a mixture of too many races in 
their country. They’ve got gunmen, crooks of 
every nationality, about ten million negroes, 
typhoons and Hollywood. It takes something to 
bear up against all that. If ever trouble broke out 
in the States there would be hell to pay. But in 
our case we’re different, for we are an essentially 
sane nation, and, moreover, we’ve...er... got 
something which helps to keep us sane.’’ 

** What’s that? ”’ 

Smiler flushed and fidgeted. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he 
muttered uneasily, after a pause, ‘* you won’t think 
I’m talking sob-stuff to you if I tell you what’s in 
my mind? ”’ 

66 No.’’ 

** It’s this, then. I lost a brother in the war, 
you may remember? ’’ Felthorpe nodded, and the 
other continued. ‘‘I had a good deal of use for 
that brother, and I wasn’t the only one by several 
hundred thousand to lose someone they cared for. 
Now I’ve noticed that, each successive year after 
the end of the war, the Armistice Day ceremonies, 
instead of being less and less attended, are drawing 
bigger crowds than ever. The sales of Flanders 
poppies also increase in proportion.”’ 

** I’ve noticed that too,’’ said Felthorpe. ‘‘ One 
ean thank God for that.” 

Gayton coughed. ‘‘ Now, as we are talking in 
this strain, I am going to expound a little theory 
of mine to you. Call it sentiment, sob-stuff, any- 
thing you like, I don’t care. After all, the only 
thing worth having in this world really is sentiment, 
provided it’s honestly genuine. Now take me. I 
am not a sentimentalist in the ordinary way. I’ve 
no use for women, and never have had any.’’ The 
speaker paused as he saw his mistake. ‘* No use for 
them since that affair I told you about at Gallipoli, 
I mean,”’ he resumed quickly. ‘‘ So the only way 
sentiment touches me nowadays is through my 
brother. And my little dream, my sentiment, or 
whatever you like to call it, is that he and the others 
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who died not only served England during the war, 
but they still are serving her. 

** And how? Because, year after year, people of 
all creeds and classes, save perhaps those damnable 
Communists, turn at Armistice Day to thoughts of 
the dead with a feeling of relief. Here, they tell 
themselves, is one fine thing about which it is 
impossible to dispute or see two sides of the question. 
That two minutes’ silence is, to my mind, a better 
interpretation of religion than any church service, 
and so it helps to keep the nation calm. There 
never will be Bolshevism in this country, I swear 
there won’t, as long as we remember Armistice Day. 
So that’s why I think those chaps still are serving.”’ 

A silence fell between the two. The clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked, and outside the drawn curtains 
London roared. 

Then, as is the manner of men, they coughed and 
talked about the weather. 


CHAPTER XXI 


GHOSTS OF THE PAST ARISE 


Felthorpe, while out on a stroll along 

Oxford Street before his evening meal, ran 
into Henry Johnson in the company of a friend of 
the opposite sex. 

Johnson, faithful to his nature, had many women 
friends ranging from barmaids to impecunious 
duchesses. His friendship with them was apparently 
entirely platonic, and he made their acquaintance 
merely from the point of view of getting to know as 
many different people in as many different stations 
in life as he possibly could. 

The lady now with him was a fashionably-dressed 
woman of about thirty, and she was introduced to 
Felthorpe as a Mrs. Rawlings. 

** Come and feed with us,’’ said Johnson. ‘* We’re 
going to have a curry dinner in a little restaurant I 
know off Leicester Square. Best curry in London.”’ 

Felthorpe demurred, but in vain. He was led off 
by them, and half an hour later he was seated in a 
stuffy little place eating what he thought certainly 
was the best curry that ever he had tasted. 

Mrs. Rawlings, however, impressed him even more 
than the curry. She had a magnificent figure, 
obviously not hand made, she was extremely 
handsome, and was possessed of curious green 
eyes that seemed to go right through one to the 
back of one’s head. Ronald gathered vaguely that 
she owned a husband, but that that gentleman was 
somewhere in the Far East, where he was likely to 
remain for a considerable time to come. 
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A WEEK after his meeting with Smiler, 
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Felthorpe had learnt, from previous conversations 
with Johnson, that London boasts a large army of 
women with husbands in the Far East, or the Far 
West, all of whom are likely to stay abroad for at 
least three years or the duration. Johnson had 
further informed him that the aforesaid women have 
plenty of money, derived from mysterious sources ; 
that they refer but rarely to their absent husbands, 
and that when they do it is with a smiling 
tolerance; they spoke of them, in fact, in much the 
same manner as they would mention a pet dog they 
had once possessed, but had now lost or given to a 

friend to keep. 

‘In Mrs. Rawlings Ronald decided he had an 
example. 

‘* Mr. Felthorpe,’’ the lady’s green eyes flashed 
across the curry, ‘* I suppose you know all the West 
End haunts. Most of you young men do.” 

Johnson spoke for him. ‘‘ No.  Felthorpe’s a 
regular old stick-in-the-mud. Lives only for work, 
as far as I can make out.”’ 

** What? Hasn’t he some young woman? ” asked 
Mrs. Rawlings archly. 

** With all due apologies, Rawlings,’’ said Johnson, 
** but here we have, not the woman-hater, but the 
man for whom women do not exist.”’ 

** But how thrilling! ” 

**Oh, shut up and don’t talk rot, Johnson,”’ 
growled Felthorpe, hastily swallowing a chili. 

** Hot-stuff? ?? queried Johnson as it began to 
work. 

** What’s that? ’? asked Mrs. Rawlings sharply. 

** The chili, Mrs. Robinson,’? gasped Felthorpe 
hastily. 

Everybody laughed, then Johnson spoke. ‘* Raw- 
lings,’? said he (he always addressed his women 
friends by their surnames), ‘‘ ask old Felthorpe if 
he’s got a past.”’ 

** Why should I? I’m sure he hasn’t. He’s much 
too nice for that.”’ 

** But a man likes to be asked such questions.” 
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** Nonsense, Henry.’’ 

** Yes, he does. Though you won’t believe it, I 
tell you a man’s sole object in life is not to have a 
past but to let people think he has. A woman’s, of 
course, is to have a past but successfully conceal it.’’ 

**T don’t know whether that remark is clever, 
vulgar or merely fatuous,’? said Mrs. Rawlings. 
** What do you think, Mr. Felthorpe ? ”’ 

*“T don’t,”’ replied Ronald. ‘*I never think on 
such occasions. If one does one is stunned.”’ 

The lady smiled, and her green eyes languished as 
a cat’s when a bird flies off the bough. 

** But, seriously, Mr. Felthorpe, don’t you ever 
go out? ”’ 

** Searcely ever,’’ he admitted. 

** But you should. It’s bad for you, you know, 
to keep to yourself too much. Don’t you ever go 
to dances? ”’ 

Ronald murmured words to the effect that he 
hadn’t any time for them, and Mrs. Rawlings’ 
interest increased. 

‘* Now I’m sure you can dance,”’ said she. “I 
can always tell from the look of a man whether he 
can dance or not.”’ 

** All women are dancers,’’ quoth Johnson, ‘* but 
few men.”’ 

** T’ll buy it,’ said Felthorpe. ‘* Explain.”’ 

‘*They little women know who only woman 
know,’’ said the other gloomily. 

‘* Henry, I don’t know what’s come over you 
to-night. Whatever it is, I wish it hadn’t.’”? Mrs. 
Rawlings turned to Ronald. ‘‘ Now I’m going to 
ask you to take me out one night soon. Is it very 
forward of me? ”’ 

Felthorpe coughed in confusion. 

‘*Come on. Be gallant,’’ urged Johnson. ‘ Say: 
‘My dear lady, nothing would delight me more.’ ”’ 

The other grinned inanely, and his fair charmer 
trilled a girlish giggle. ‘‘ So that’s settled,” said 
she. 

It was indeed. Three evenings later, in spite of 
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his feeble protests, she haled him out, and from 
then on for the next six weeks his West End 
education was taken in hand. In her company 
he visited night-clubs, Follies, theatres, restaurants, 
every spot where gay life was to be found. 

At first he was frankly nervous of her, but he soon 
got over that. Here, he decided, was a woman you 
could trust: a woman who never tried to flirt with 
you, or borrow money from you, or fling over pitiful 
tales of erring husbands. Instead, she was a real 
companion who dug him out of his shell, taught him 
that it was pointless to be a miserable old stick-in- 
the-mud, and insisted on paying her share wherever 
they went. 

The only thing that marred his enjoyment was 
that she was inclined to overdo the round of gaiety. 
A few nights of such amusement was all he desired, 
but as week after week went by the novelty began 
to pall. 

The Midnight Revels in the more expensive haunts 
were nice, of course, but he soon commenced to feel 
bored with them. A perfect floor, a perfect band, 
perfect girls who trooped in at intervals and sang 
funny little songs about wanting to be with their 
babies or in their Kentucky homes, imitation mules, 
elephants and dragons, funny men who swallowed 
lighted cigarettes and waste paper—all these were 
no doubt very amusing, but after a while the shows 
had very much of a sameness about them. 

As for the night clubs, Ronald disliked them from 
the very start. He hoped he wasn’t becoming a 
prig, or a snob, but to drink nasty whisky in coffee 
cups after hours and pretend to enjoy doing 
so appeared to him a trifle childish. Perhaps, 
when he had been twenty-one, he would have 
revelled in it, but now, unfortunately, he was over 
thirty. 

And some of the men who came to these night 
clubs he did not like at all. There were the well-to- 
do youngsters, of course, who trooped in looking very 
fit and young, and ordered large whiskies-and-sodas, 
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and ogled the girls, and thought themselves the very 
devils of fellows—these merely made him smile, for 
he had been young once. Ah, me! 

But some of the others! The Jews, for instance, 
who swarmed round the place: who _ honestly 
thought they were seeing life: whose pallid, Semitic 
features moved through the stuffy atmosphere like 
ghosts at a wedding in hell: who talked in strange 
jargon, and spent much money, and lived for the 
rest of the time in Whitechapel, selling old clothes 
in order to spend their gains in semi-riotous living 
—no, he didn’t like these. 

Then there were dreadful old men who became 
senilely drunk, and fondled young girls who, full of 
dope and champagne, seemed to think their caresses 
very funny indeed. Also the ** Unmentionables ”’ of 
the female sex, of whom taxi-drivers in Leicester 
Square tell strange tales, were present in abundance, 
and the sight of them positively sickened him. 

These night clubs were, he reflected, so different 
from some of the Continental ones he had visited 
occasionally before and during the war. In Paris, 
for instance, vice was rampant, but there it was 
open and unabashed, and mingled with a genuine 
spirit of gaiety. In a Paris night club one wanted 
to leap about, and cavort, and do foolish things, but 
in a London dive one merely felt depressed. There 
was something wrong with the latter. Balloons 
might be chucked about, streamers hurtle through 
the air, girls’ underclothing become wrongly named, 
yet still one didn’t get jolly, or fresh. If there was 
any gaiety present it was a forced gaiety. Of a 
truth we were a strange nation. 

Towards the end of February he was taken to the 
Kit-Cat Club. This he liked better than the others, 
but, seeing that by now he had sampled all the 
night life he wanted to, and moreover was spending 
more money than he cared, he decided to inform his 
fair companion that this would be their last evening 
together. 

To come to this decision was one thing; to speak 
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it out loud another. She would say ‘‘ I won’t hear 
of it,’’ and wave the proposal aside as absurd. In 
order to fortify himself for the coming ordeal, he 
therefore drank rather more champagne than was 
good for him. The dances that followed, under the 
kick of the wine, he enjoyed, with the result that he 
put off the proposal for another day. ; 

That night he escorted her home in a taxl. 
During the ride he made, as usual, no attempt to 
flirt with her, and when it drew up outside her flat 
he helped her on to the curb and then wished her 
good night. 

** Ronald, old man ’’—she called him that now— 
** come on in for a few minutes.”’ 

He hesitated. 

‘* Surely we know each other well enough now 

not to worry about conventions? I’ll make you a 
_ brew of the finest coffee you’ve ever had.”’ 

Unable to think of any excuse, Ronald paid off the 
taxi and followed her up the stairs. 

Her flat, though small, was beautifully furnished, 
the skins of animals predominating. There were 
bear skins, leopard skins, tiger skins, civet skins, 
skins of a veritable menagerie crouching on the floor, 
and Ronald eyed them warily. Though he had 
never been in her flat at such a late hour, he had 
visited it on two other occasions, the first of which 
he was not likely to forget. He had been asked to 
a tea-party she was giving to some artistic folk, 
and, alriving late, and being extremely nervous, 
had hurried through the door when a skin at the 
entrance slipped beneath his feet on the polished 
surface of the floor. 

The result was as unexpected as it was amazing. 
He had shot into the room on his back with the force 
of a catapult. Small tables, laden with sandwiches, 
éclairs, and similar dainties, were hurled in all 
directions. A meringue scored a neat hit on the 
eye of a famous author; the well-known painter of 
children oozed a sticky mass of sugar, strawberries 
and cream; a frothy bun found haven in the ample 
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bosom of Lady Diehard, while those that were not 
actual casualties complained of shock. 

Remembering the incident, and mindful of the 
champagne he had consumed, he negotiated the rugs 
with extreme care, and then sank into a comfortable 
armchair by the fire that was burning in the hearth. 
Pleasantly tired after the dancing, he stretched out 
his legs and sighed with inward satisfaction. How 
cosy the flat was, and how softly the firelight 
flickered and dreamed on the walls. He wriggled in 
the chair and purred mentally. 

Mrs. Rawlings made him coffee, and after he had 
drunk it she perched on the arm of his chair. 

** Ronald,’’ she said softly. 

He looked up to see that her eyes were gazing into 
his, and that their curious green depths flashed like 
sunlight striking through pools of emerald water. 
Then, suddenly, she bent and caught him to her. 
Her mouth pressed on to his lips for a’ second, then 
she released him and ran her fingers through his 
hair. , 

** Old stick-in-the-mud,’’ she whispered fondly. 

He fiinched. So she had been playing him all 
the time since their first meeting. She had been 
out to catch him from the moment he had been 
introduced to her. And now that she thought she 
was sure of him, to put matters bluntly she was 
offering herself to him. 

He rose quickly from the chair. ‘* No,” he said 
hoarsely, ‘* no.”’ 

She misread him entirely. In Ronald Felthorpe 
she knew that she had a simple, honourable man to 
deal with, who was a babe where women were 
concerned, and she therefore thought that the reason 
‘for his action was loyalty to that distant husband of 
hers. Well, she would soon get over that little 
difficulty. 

She stood up and touched his arm. ‘* You old 
silly,”? she crooned, ‘‘ I’ve finished with him. Don’t 
you understand ? ”’ 

He hung his head and did not answer. The fire- 
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light, dancing and flickering round the room, played 
on his clean-cut, boyish features, and her face 
paled. 

** Don’t be afraid of me, Ronald,’’ she whispered. 
**Can’t you trust me? I won’t ever be a drag on 
you, if that is what you mean.”’ 

He raised his head and looked at her. Her bare 
arms gleamed like ivory against the dark setting of 
her dress; her full bosom was heaving; she was 
woman, passionate, desirable, alluring; a mist came 
into his eyes and he swayed on his feet. 

She saw the movement, and put both her arms 
round him. 

** Kiss me, Ronald. Kiss me.”’ 

He drew himself gently from her embrace. Nota 
mile away from him little Sheila was in her rooms. 
Little Sheila, the woman because of whom he had 
shunned temptations in the past, and because of 
whom any form of forgetfulness seemed made 
impossible. 

‘*T am sorry,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘I must go. 
You... you do not understand.”’ 

She saw that she had lost and had utterly 
humiliated herself. 

** Yes,”? she answered after a silence that spoke 
for itself, ** you had better go.”’ 

He reached for his hat and coat, then turned to 
her. He wanted to apologize to her, to say he was 
sorry for having hurt her, but the glance she gave 
him literally froze the words in his mouth. Her face 
was hard, icy, like a devil’s mask, and he fled from 
the room. At the hall door, however, something 
snapped in his brain, and he found himself rushing 
back to her. 

He seized both of her arms. ‘* Listen,’’ he 
exclaimed violently, ‘‘ I will explain. . . .” 

**T do not want to hear any explanations. You 
will kindly go as I asked you to.”’ 

**T will not yet. I know what you must feel, but 
you don’t understand that there is something. . . 
wrong with me. I’ve been in hell for years and 
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years and years. If you knew the truth you would 
pity me, not be angry with me.”’ 

** Ah. So it’s another woman.” 

** Yes, by God, another woman! ” 

** Let me go, please.”’ 

He released her. She looked down at the carpet 
for a while, endeavouring to regain her composure. 
Then : 

** A rotten woman, I suppose, whom you love all 
the same? ’’ she asked him. 

** No,” he said fiercely, ‘* the finest woman on 
this earth.”’ 

** Then why have you been coming out with me 
all this time? ”’ 

** Because I can never have her. Though she is 
free, yet we can’t ever marry. But that doesn’t 
stop me loving her.”’ 

** Quite a romance in the approved fiction style.” 

** You can sneer as much as you like, but I swear 
it’s the truth.”’ 

After a pause she held out her hand to him. ‘I 
am sorry, Ronald,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘ I’m not 
much good, of course, but I’m not so bad as not to 
recognize decency in others. I honestly wish you 
the best of luck. Try to forget all about this 
evening.”’ ; 

The man checked a rising lump in his throat. 
** Isn’t life hell, old lady? ”’ 

** Only to those that make it hell themselves,” 
she answered wearily. ‘* You’re different, though. 
I think you will get good luck one day.” 

Thus had spoken one Rosette in a stifling dancing 
hall at Malta; thus now spoke a certain Mrs. 
Rawlings, owner of a luxurious flat in London Town 
and an entrée into all the best circles. And they 
voiced the same opinion because they belonged to 
different grades of the same profession. 

‘“ Good-bye. I don’t think we’d better ever meet 
again.” 

“No. Good-bye.”’ ze. 

He left, and the woman turned to the mirror over 
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the mantelpiece. ‘‘To have imagined yourself in 
love,’ she whispered to the reflection. ‘* You fool, 
wow fool. s+ 3 

Back in his own rooms, Felthorpe saw that a 
letter had been placed on the table by his house- 
keeper. The envelope bore a London postmark, 
and the handwriting was vaguely familiar, though 
he could not place it definitely. He stared at it 
in the manner of men whd receive some unknown 
message, stared and stared and stared. And, as he 
gazed at it, a queer, uncanny chill went through his 
heart. Ghosts of the past were rising and flitting 
round the walls. Figures of the war, grim, tragic, 
splendid, were wreathing through the gloom. Men 
and women, and hell and sacrifice, and sorrow and 
laughter, were united in that little room. 

He shivered, yet he was not afraid of these figures. 
Something told him that had he lost his honour fear 
would have been present, but fear was wholly 
absent, though death was beating. 

He braced himself and opened that letter. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IN WHICH A WOMAN BARES HER SOUL 


HE letter was from Madge Latham, and as 
he read her signature he started with 
surprise, for he had not seen her since those 

far-away days in Salonika. He had written to her 
occasionally, it was true, but with the passing of 
years the correspondence had gradually come to an 
end, and she had faded into a brief memory. 

The letter stated that she was in Town, staying in 
the rooms she always took when on-a shopping 
visit, and it asked him if he would look her up the 
following day, if possible, in order that they might 
speak of old times. She ended up by hoping that 
he was fit and happy, and that was all. 

As he pocketed the letter he was aware of a twinge 
of disappointment. Why, he wondered, had he 
experienced that strange sensation on viewing the 
envelope lying on the table? He must be getting 
nervy, he told himself, through having too many 
late nights recently. However, he’d cut that out, 
thank God. Also, why should she wish to see him 
after all these years, and how had she discovered 
his address? The telephone directory, possibly. He 
yawned. Nice to meet her again, though. He 
yawned a second time, then, giving up the problem, 
undressed and went to bed. 

The next evening he went round to her rooms, 
where he found a very different Madge Latham to 
the one he had known at Salonika. Not only did 
she look much older and thinner now, but her 
eyes were haunted, it seemed to him, by an 
indefinable sadness. She greeted him briskly, how- 
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ever, motioned him to a chair, and after explaining 
that she had chanced upon his name in the telephone 
book, asked him to tell her all about himself. 

For a space they talked of the past. Ronald 
related his trials in East Africa and the manner in 
which he had been forced to return home and go 
into business in the city. He thought of mentioning 
the death of Rainford, but something choked in his 
throat, and he waited for her to speak of the man 
they both had known. To his relief, however, she 
said nothing of the Lieutenant-Commander, but in 
turn informed him that she was now living in the 
country, engaged on parish work. 

** Tell me, Ronald,’’ she said, when they had been 
sitting more than an hour together, ‘* do you ever 
think of marrying? You have a good position, and 
I think you would be happier if you married. You 
don’t look a particularly happy man, you know.”’ 

‘* No, Madge,’’ he replied, ‘* I don’t think I shall 
ever marry. That sort of thing isn’t quite in my 
line.”’ 

She regarded him intently as he said the words, 
then: ‘‘Is it because of the same girl you once 
loved? *? she asked him. 

Ronald did not answer, but fidgeted uncom- 
fortably. 

‘**T believe it is,’? she breathed. ‘* Well, I see we 
must talk of something else.’’ 

They talked of politics and the weather till Ronald 
left, and then Madge went to the nearest post office 
and, after searching through the telephone directory, 
rang up a certain number and held a brief conversa- 
tion through the ’phone. She then waited till she 
judged Ronald would be back in his rooms, when 
she rang him up. Could he see her again without 
fail at four o’clock to-morrow, Saturday afternoon? 
He was sorry, he had another engagement. But, as 
it was very important that she should see him, 
couldn’t he put off the engagement? Well, if it 
was really necessary ... Yes, it was really necessary. 
Then he would come. 
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Madge switched off, and her face was strangely 
white as she walked back to her apartments. 


Obedient to his promise, Felthorpe presented 
himself at Madge’s door at four o’clock the following 
afternoon. As he waited for the door to open, he 
was frankly puzzled. What could there be so 
important that she should wish to see him when he 
had promised to play golf with a friend? And 
why at this particular hour? And why had she 
mentioned nothing of the matter on his visit to her 
the day before? 

The landlady’s appearance interrupted his train 
of thought, and a moment later he was walking into 
the little sitting-room. On his entry two figures 
rose from their chairs and faced him. They were 
Madge Latham and Sheila Rainford. 

He stopped in his stride and flashed a swift, 
questioning glance from one to the other, to see that 
Madge was very pale, and that Sheila’s colour had 
mounted. In the latter’s eyes was an expression 
that told him she was as surprised to meet him as 
he was to see her, and that she must, in fact, have 
been asked round to Madge’s rooms with no idea that 
he would come too. 

**T have asked you both to meet me here because 
there is something I have got to tell you,’? Madge 
Latham was saying quietly. ‘* Will you both sit 
down, please? ”’ 

They obeyed her mechanically, and sat down on 
either side of the fireplace. Madge took an upright 
chair and rested her arms on the table in the centre 
of the room. With her head averted from the 
others, she addressed them again. 

“* At first neither of you will understand my 
reason for telling you about my life, as I am going 
to, but I ask you not to question me nor even look 
at me while I am speaking. I am going to bare my 
soul to both of you, which is a very hard thing for 
any woman to do. With any two but you I could 
not possibly go through the ordeal, but you are, I 
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know, both decent people, and that helps a little. 
Whether I am right or not in my decision I frankly 
cannot tell, but I feel the time has come when you 
should know everything, both for your own two 
sakes and... for John Rainford’s sake.”’ 

At mention of the name Sheila whitened, and 
Ronald stirred uneasily in his chair. The ghosts of 
the past were rising, even as that letter had foretold. 
The harsh grind and roar of the traffic from outside 
faded into oblivion, and London was not. To these 
two the whole world was a woman’s voice, speaking 
in clear-cut, even tones that cut the room like crystal 
spears. 

**It was before the war that I first met John 
Rainford,’? she began. ‘‘ He used to attend my 
little tennis parties when I was living near Ports- 
mouth. It was not long before I... came to 
love him. One day, when we were alone, 1... 
inadvertently showed him that I loved him. I was 
young then, you understand, and for a moment lost 
my self-control. I wish you both to realize that 
never once had John pretended that he cared for 
me. I was just a good pal to him, though I loved 
him with all my heart and soul. . 

‘© When he knew the truth, he behaved as only 
John Rainford would behave. He was deeply 
concerned, and offered to marry me. I, knowing 
that he did not love me, of course refused, and we 
parted, having mutually agreed that it would be 
better for both of us if we never wrote to or saw one 
another again.”’ 

A clock on the mantelpiece chimed the half-hour, 
and Madge paused till the echoes had died away. 
She stared straight in front of her at the opposite 
wall with features that were set and strained. She 
seemed to ask of that wall to bear her up till she 
had come to the end of her tale, for her heart was 
troubling her. 

The echoes faded, and only the fire sputtered 
faintly in the hearth. She went on: “I did not 
hear of him again till I met Ronald at Salonika, 
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who told me that John had been seriously wounded. 
I was naturally worried, and wrote to him care of 
the Admiralty, to receive a reply from him several 
weeks later saying that he had been invalided out 
of the Service and had recently been married. It 
was a dear letter, such as only he could write, but I 
destroyed it and then endeavoured to put him from 
my mind. He was safe and alive, at any rate, I 
told myself, and—you may believe me or not—I 
was genuinely glad to hear he was married to the 
nice girl he said she was, for I somehow knew he 
would choose a woman worthy of him. 

**T thought then that he had gone completely out 
of my life, but Fate decreed otherwise, for three 
years after the war I met him by chance in Hyde 
Park one morning. We naturally stopped and 
talked for a while. I told him where I was working 
—I was living then in London—and after mutual 
inquiries we parted. As before, we did not com- 
municate with one another in any way, but exactly 
two years later he came round’ to the flat where I 
was staying and asked if he could talk to me about 
a matter that was very important. I remember I 
thought it strange at the time that he should come 
without warning, in view of our agreement, but I 
could hardly refuse to see him. And now,’ Madge’s 
hands trembled, ‘‘ I come to the hardest part of 
what I have to tell you. He... he said he was 
in great trouble, and did not know what to do, 
consequently he wished for a good, woman’s advice. 
Then he told me he had found out that his wife 
was... in love with another man... and had in 
all probability been in love with that man for years.” 

Her hearers turned to ice, for Madge’s last words 
had blasted their very souls. Rainford had known, 
had found out their sin, if sin it was. Their brains 
did not grope for ideas as to how he had come to 
this knowledge; they were past that. They merely 
felt stricken, and very, very small. 

‘‘ J know,”’ continued the speaker, “‘ that you will 
wonder why I am telling you all this, but soon you 
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will understand, and I ask you to be brave. After 
John had spoken the first few sentences to me 
he paused, then muttered: ‘ And Felthorpe, of all 
people.’ The name, I assure you, came out wholly 
accidentally, for he bit his lip a moment later, 
but at the time he mentioned it he was hardly 
himself. 

** When he next looked at me he sensed, I suppose 
from my expression, that I was aware of something 
that was hidden from him. I denied knowledge of 
anything, but he read into my soul and begged me 
to tell him all, for he remembered, you see, that 
Ronald here had mentioned having met me at 
Salonika. I refused, but he was .. . terrible. I 
believe he would have hurt me if I had kept back 
the truth, so I... .I told him how you, Ronald, 
had been in love with a girl named Sheila, and why 
you had broken with her. 

** When I had finished he said this, and I think it 
will help you both to know; he said: ‘ How damned 
fine of them.’ 

** Gradually, as he sat that evening in my rooms, 
the whole of the truth came to him. He saw how 
you, Mrs. Rainford, had married him out of pity for 
his wounds, though all the while you must have 
been in love with Ronald. He remembered how you 
two had danced together, and how brave you had 
been for his sake, and shortly everything was clear 
to him. Then he turned to me and said: ‘ And 
they only broke down once. When he was ill. 
How can you blame them?’ ”’ 

Madge paused. The clock ticked busily, and the 
coal fire roared and leapt in the grate. Sheila flung 
her mind distractedly into the past, seeking to 


unveil it. She remembered how, back in her own © 


house that fateful night, her husband, looking paler 
than his wont, had informed her that he already 
knew part of Ronald’s story, having returned home 
earlier than was expected, to meet Lieutenant- 
Commander Kenning on the curb. 


Her brain went further. She had not drawn the | 
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curtains when first she had entered Ronald’s sick- 
room. The light had been switched full on, and the 
windows looked out on to the tiny front garden. 
Anyone ascending the steps to the front door would, 
while out in the dark, see every detail of the room 
on the left. 

Then she understood all. John Rainford’s resolve, 
after Kenning’s departure, to follow her to Ronald’s 
rooms; the glare on the ground floor as he ascended 
the steps; the return home like a stricken life, with 
no one in her house aware of his movements; her 
own pale face and nervous manner when she came 
WACK. ails 

Madge’s voice brought Sheila into the present 
again. 

** John asked me what he ought to do,’”’ she was 
saying. ‘* I answered the only thing possible, which 
was, that as neither of you could suspect that he 
knew the truth, he should say nothing himself and 
let matters remain as they were. I pointed out that 
both of you had proved yourselves worth trusting, 
and that in all probability you had arranged that 
you would never meet again. He then went out, 
saying to himself: ‘ I must think, I must think.’ 

** JT heard nothing more of him for three months, 
when, at the beginning of February, I received a 
letter from him. He was then staying in a small 
country house by the sea, near Clooden, and he asked 
me if I would run down and see him, as he was 
lonely. 

‘“‘T did so, for I was afraid lest anything strange 
might have happened. I arranged to stay in an inn 
a mile away from his house, and he met me by 
motor. I noticed that he was looking pale and thin, 
and when we were back in his new home, where he 
lived with an elderly housekeeper, he told me that 
he had come to a decision. Before he revealed it he 
made me swear secrecy, which I did. Then he 
opened his heart to me. He said that his duty was 
clear. You two had loved one another from the 
time you first had met, and had not married only 
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because of the war. Unwittingly, he had broken 
two lives; therefore he must make amends, for there 
was no war now. But how was he to do this? The 
idea of suicide, made to appear accidental, he had 
put aside, for he considered that to take one’s life 
under any circumstances was fundamentally wrong. 
Also, if ever either of you should suspect the truth, 
you would feel guilty of his blood. Should he con- 
fess to his wife that he knew everything, and offer 
her a divorce, with him the guilty party? No, he 
realized that would be fruitless. You were both 
decent people, and would never consent to his 
sacrifice. There was therefore left, as far as he could 
see, only one other course to take. This was to 
pretend he loved another woman. 

** He therefore set himself to act so that you, Mrs. 
Rainford, would not have the slightest suspicion of 
his intentions. He began going out at night, though 
actually he only went to his club. He also asked 
Ronald on two or three occasions round to his house, 
but Ronald, of course, refused, as John had expected 
he would. 

‘* Then, after two months had elapsed, he made 
the confession to you, Mrs. Rainford, that you know. 
After that he left the house and settled at Clooden, 
making only one journey away to... to produce 
the evidence which I know all of us are certain in 
our hearts was purely fictitious.”’ - 

Sheila by now was crying silently, and opposite 
her Ronald had gone as white as death, for he was 
conscious of hearing news that shocked the senses. 
The wonderful, misguided valour and splendour of 
the man were past belief. That he should have gone 
through all this and stained his name for their sakes 
was a revelation that shook the heart. Of the three, 
Madge Latham was the only one remaining outwardly 
composed in that hour. 

** Remember, he was a simple man, and knew 
very little of women,”’’ she told them. “I saw a 
danger in his plan which he did not. He did not 
realize how you, Mrs. Rainford, must admire him. 
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He saw only that you pitied him, and was blind to 
everything else. And for me to advise was very 
difficult. The evidence had probably already been 
sent to the solicitors, and to go back on it must 
mean revealing the whole truth. AlsoI ... I loved 
him. I felt, I knew, that one day he would come 
to me, not for love, but for help and companionship. 
That was one of the reasons, I was sure, why he had 
sent for me at Clooden. He wanted me to help him 
in the hour of his trial, as if my presence would give 
him strength to get through the ordeal without 
faltering. I was wrong, perhaps, not to have tried 
to dissuade him, but . . . well . I am a woman, 
and I was tempted. If he had lived and we had 
married, we would probably have left England for 
good in order to avoid our ever meeting either of 
you again. But Fate dealt otherwise. During the 
weeks while the petition was waiting to come before 
the courts, I went down to see him occasionally, and 
on my last visit I found him in bed. He had insisted 
on going out in his car to attend a distant charity 
entertainment, in spite of the chilly April winds; the 
doctor had been and . . . you know his lungs always 
gave him trouble . . . had pronounced his condition 
grave. Sol... I nursed him, and was with him 
when he died.”’ : 

Madge came to the end of her tale, and a silence 
reigned in the little room. She gazed before her 
with dim, unseeing eyes, and a numb pain was in 
her heart, for her words had brought back that last 
scene in all its vivid reality. 

Once more she was leaning over John Rainford 
when the final rally came before dawn. Though he 
seemed for the moment to be stronger, yet she knew, 
from the look on his drawn features, that never 
would the sun rise again for him. 

He had glanced up at her. ‘* Madge,’’ he whis- 
pered, “I am glad now I did not let you send for 
Sheila . . . as you wished to do. They are both 
safe now. And perhaps this is the better way after 
all. 99 os 
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‘* No, John,’’ she had breathed, ‘*‘ you are going 
to get well and strong again.”’ 

‘© Madge, you know that I am not. But I am not 
afraid, except for you. You, dearest, what will you 
do?” 

‘* IT have your courage to help me, John.”’ 

He smiled and stroked her hair, then his eyes 
grew anxious. ‘* Those others. You will never let 
them know the truth? You swear it? ”’ 

‘* On my word of honour, John, I never will,’’ she 
had answered. 

He was relieved and pressed her hand. She 
pillowed his head in her arms, then he spoke 
again. 

‘** Madge, I love Sheila, but—and before God this 
is the truth—I love you too, though in a different 
way. Madge, I never realized till now just how 
beautiful you are. It is a most wonderful honour to 
have been loved by such a one as you.”’ 

She knew that he did not lie, and her eyes had 
shone as she heard the words, for they made almost 
everything worth while. 

Soon a faint light had crept into the room, and 
he had seen it. 

** Ts that dawn? ’’ he whispered. 

She moved to the window and drew back the 
curtains. 

** Help me up, Madge, please,’’ he had asked her 
as she returned to the bed. ‘‘ I would like to look 
at the sea again.”’ - 

She had hesitated, but he was firm. ‘* What does 
one little minute matter? I have loved life. Let 
me see life again before I go.”’ 

She helped him upright, and supported him as he 
gazed out of the window at the Channel crawling 
over half the world below the foot of the Sussex 
Downs. 

The early morning light, wan and sad, was greying 
over the waters. The sky was wracked with clouds, 
and a chill north-easterly wind whipped the sullen 
green into white-capped spite. Grey seagulls flew, 
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and the sea stirred with great voice, for the surf on 
the shore was booming. 

She stole a sideways glance at him, to see that his 
mouth was set firm and his eyes focused on the 
tossing horizon. 

Perhaps once again he was standing, tall, strong, 
splendid, on the bridge of his destroyer as she slunk, 
like some black ghost of death, through the blind 
night on the trail of the King’s enemies. Perhaps 
once more he heard the scream of the shell, the 
hissing of the spray-blown bridge, the sharp yap of 
the foremost gun, the shouting North Sea gales. 
Then the dancing Mediterranean blue, the sheet 
glass of the Atgean, the land of dead men, the 
crashing burst, the tearing agony, the signal: 
** Request relief for officers mentioned. .. .”’ 

But what was in his thoughts Madge Latham 
never knew, for when she looked at him again the 
soul of Lieutenant-Commander John Rainford, R.N., 
had joined a very gallant company. 


Madge felt a light touch on her arm, and saw that 
Sheila Rainford had come quietly up to her. Sheila’s 
eyes were wet, and in her gaze was a whole world 
of sympathy. They looked at one another, these 
two women, and though they did -not speak, 
something more than mere words passed between 
them. 

The silence was broken by Ronald Felthorpe, who 
had risen from his chair. 

‘¢ J think I will go now,” he said nervously. 

**No ”’—Madge was herself once more—‘‘ you 
must neither of you go yet. Don’t you understand 
now why I have told you all this, and why I waited 
nearly two years before doing so? ”’ 

Though the others did not reply, they guessed at 
the battle that must have gone on in her soul. On 
the one side, the danger which she, woman-like, was 
bound to have suspected, together with the desire 
to do justice to the dead, had prompted her to 
reveal the truth. On the other, her pride and her 
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promise had inclined her to keep silence. She had 
probably made inquiries concerning them from time 
to time, hoping that after a decent interval she would 
hear of their marriage. Then, when nearly two 
years had elapsed without their coming together, 
she had journeyed up to Town resolved to find out 
for certain how matters were between them. Ronald 
remembered her question: ‘* Do you ever think of 
marrying? ’’ and his reply, which would have told 
her much. 

‘* Tell me ’’—Madge turned to Sheila—‘‘ am I 
right in what I think? Was it because of John’s 
action that you felt you could never marry anyone 
again, not even the man you love? ”’ 

Sheila coloured, and Madge knew the answer 
without waiting for her to reply. 

** Won’t you change your mind, Mrs. Rainford? ” 

Ronald spoke for her. ‘‘ It is impossible, Madge, 
for us ever to think of marrying now. It... it 
would be an insult to the dead. We have made him 
go through hell, and are partly responsible for his 
death.”’ 

** Ronald is right,’? said Sheila quietly. ‘* We 
decided long ago that we would never marry, and 
there is no reason now why we should alter that 
decision. Love is not for us, Miss Latham. Love 
seems to be a meaningless thing, that brings only 
sorrow to those that know it. It has brought sorrow 
to all of us three here, and to John Rainford also.’’ 

** So you are going to make his sacrifice in vain? ”’ 
said Madge slowly. ‘* Also, I have broken my word, 
though I do not think John would mind that, if he 
knows why I have done so.”’ 

They were silent for a moment, then Ronald 
raised his arms in a fierce gesture. ‘‘ Why should 
these things be? It is enough to make one hate 
God that He should allow such suffering to come 
to pass. Sheila and I honestly tried our hardest 
for his sake, yet in the end we have broken him 
and ourselves as well.”’ 

Madge stood up, and part of her old fire returned. 
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** What you have said just now, Ronald, is 
blasphemy, though perhaps I can hardly blame you. 
Now try to look at things calmly, if you can. As 
you have told me, you know that you always did 
your best for his sake, therefore you can scarcely 
consider yourselves guilty. Then why make his 
sacrifice in vain? He is dead now. If you believe 
in a hereafter, then he will know everything and 
will merely be unhappy if you continue in your 
resolve. If, on the other hand, you believe that 
death is the end of the soul, then he does not exist. 
So there can be no harm in your marrying from 
whatever point of view you may take up. All I 
ask is this: that you both wait a few weeks until 
the . . . the shock of the news has had time to 
lessen a little, as by then you will be able to see 
matters in their right proportion. Will you promise 
me that at least you will not definitely decide 
against marriage? ”’ a 

“As you wish, Madge,’’ said Ronald after a 
pause. ‘* But time will make no difference, I am 
sure.”’ 

‘* Time heals everything.”’ 

““ Not love, I’m afraid.’ 

“‘ No, not love, thank God,”’ said Madge after they 
had gone. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE CHILDREN AGAIN 


ing in Sheila’s drawing-room. 

** Sheila,’? he said quietly, ‘* I have had 
time now to think over matters. I consider Madge 
is right and that, as we still love one another, we 
ought to marry. Surely, if we have sinned, we have 
paid for our sin in full by now? ”’ 

She rose to her feet and stood before him. The 
light was fading, and the little head shone against 
the dim background of the room. She took both 
his hands in hers, and gazed up into his face without 
speaking. ; 

** Your answer, Sheila? ”’ 

‘* Are you sure we would be happy together, 
Ronnie? ”’ she asked pitifully. ‘* Are you sure that 
we would not be sad sometimes because of the 
past? ”’ 

‘* T do not know,’’ he answered. ‘* All I do know 
is that when I am away from you I am never really 
happy. Life without you is not life at all, but a 
mere emptiness in which one just exists. You are 
real life to me, Sheila.’’ 

** Oh, Ronnie, that one little woman should have 
brought all this pain to you.”’ 

** She has, but, Sheila, remember that your happi- 
ness is everything to me. If you think that it is 
wrong for us to marry, I will not complain. I will 
take my medicine like a man, if I can.”’ 

Her eyes were wistful, and he brushed his lips 
across them. ‘* Darling,’? he whispered, ‘* don’t 
you remember how, long ago at Malta, you talked 
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of a beautiful sadness? Don’t you think, if ever 
we get sad together, it will be with a beautiful 
sadness ? ”’ 

** You are right, Ronnie,’’ she answered dreamily. 
** All memory of him is a beautiful sadness.”’ 

** And didn’t you say that anything that is great 
and sad, though it may bring sorrow for a time, 
leaves a real uplift afterwards, because it has been 
beautiful? ”’ 

** You remember all that, Ronnie? ”’ 

**T remember all that. Every minute, every 
second spent with you was dear to me. How could | 
I forget? You do not know how much I love you, 
little Sheila.’’ 

**T do now, my darling, but ....”? her clear 
forehead crinkled, as a child’s does when asking a 
question. ‘* Perhaps he wouldn’t like us to be 
always sad. Perhaps he would rather we were 
happy together.”’ a 

** I’m sure he would,” said Ronald.. 

Her arms stole round his néck, and they kissed, 
not with passion, but with the tenderness born of 
infinite suffering. They sat down on the sofa, and 
he slid a hand round her waist. Then he raised her 
chin, and saw that her eyes were shining with tears. 

** Smile, little sweetheart,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Smile 
just once for me.”’ 

For a space the brow remained clouded, then a 
smile lit up her features and dimples broke on 
either cheek. 

** How long is it since you have smiled, darling? ”’ 
he asked tenderly. 

‘¢ It seems years and years and years,”’ said she. 

** And so it does with me. But we’re going to 
be happy now, I know.”’ 

** Not too happy.”’ 

‘*No. Just right. Now,’’ Ronald glanced at his 
watch, ‘‘ it’s seven o’clock. What about our having 
a little supper together here in your rooms? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, darling. To talk about food at a time like 
this,’’ sighed Sheila. 
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‘Well, a chap must eat,’? he grumbled. 

‘‘Then run out, Ronnie, and buy me half a 
pound of butter, some eggs, and . . . anything else 
you can think of.” 

He hurried out on the errand, and she busied 
herself in the tiny kitchen of the flat till he 
reappeared laden up to the chin with an assortment 
of foods sufficient to have lasted them a fortnight. 

‘“ Ts that all, Ronnie? ’’ she asked as he-placed 
the last package on the table. 

‘*Reckon so,”’ he said proudly. 

She smiled, it seemed to him a little wistfully, 
and then began to unwrap the parcels. As she did 
so he edged noiselessly out of the kitchen, and then 
fled out into the street again. 

‘“* What a fool a man is,’’ he muttered to him- 
self as he hurried along the pavement, ‘*‘ what a 
fool! ”’ 

Ten minutes later he was back in the flat, and in 
his arms now were flowers, spring flowers that were 
delicate, fragrant, almost ethereal in their tender 
beauty. She arranged them in vases, while he 
watched her with adoration in his eyes. 

‘*T see,’? said Sheila as she placed the vases on 
the table, ‘‘ that I shall have to teach you quite 
a lot, though you have made a good _ beginning, 
Ronnie.”’ 

** You'll have a willing pupil, darling.” 

** T like flowers, you know.’’ 

** So do I,’”’ meaningly. 

** You’re hopeless, but perhaps it’s just as well.’’ 

** Johnson—that’s a friend of mine, Sheila—says 
that, too. He tries to further my education in 

. oh... lots of things. Politics, women .. .’’ 

‘© T hope he doesn’t overdo it.”’ 

** No,’’ hastily, ‘‘ only by talk, I mean. He 
told me once that a woman is won on orchids, kept 
on roses, and lost on chrysanthemums. What did 
he mean by that? ”’ 

**T don’t know, I am sure, but he sounds a 
horrid man.”’ 
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** He isn’t, darling. He’s one of the very best; 
you'll like him when you meet him.” 

** Then he must be rather an unhappy man.” 

** I believe he is, but still . . . ah, erub!.” 

They moved to the table. They spread bread 
and butter, made tea and spilt some of it on the 
cloth. It was a dreadful mess, and they laughed. 
The years dropped from them, and they were 
children again, with no clouds on the horizon. They 
lost sense of time, of everything but the fact that 
they loved one another and were united once more. 

After supper Ronald pinched, her hand. ‘‘ Why, 
darling, we haven’t even thought about when we 
are going to be married.”’ 

She dimpled. ‘*‘ One forgets these little things,”’ 
said she. 

The man gazed before him in calculation. ‘‘ It’s 
now the end of March,’’ he mused. ‘* Easter hols. 
be on soon, but I can’t get away for more than a 
day cr two then as a couple of the staff are taking 
a fortnight’s leave very shortly. Reckon I could 
manage two or three weeks’ special leave about the 
middle of May. Will that do? ” 

**Qh, Ronnie, darling. What a dry way to talk 
about our wedding. It’s not a bit like the story 
books say.’’ 

*“Can’t help that. Don’t tease, sweetheart. 
Seriously, though, will that be all right for you? ”’ 

*¢Tsn’t May an unlucky month for marriages? ”’ 

“Lord knows. If you like I’ll put it off till June, 
but I don’t want to. Haven’t I waited long enough 
for you already, Sheila? ”’ 

‘¢ Then May let it be,’’ she smiled. 

‘“* And we must write to Madge Latham. I'll do 
so to-morrow, and I think it would please her if 
you wrote to her too.” 

Sheila nodded, and then they talked in more 
serious vein for the rest of the evening, as the 
mention of Madge’s name had brought back 
memories. 

At half-past nine Ronald left, and, as the night 
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was fine, he decided to walk home across the Park. 
The touch of the air soon exhilarated him, and he 
pressed forward at a brisk pace. Though the breeze 
was fresh, there was a mildness in it that told him 
that nature was once more awakening from the dull, 
dead stupor of the long winter months, and his 
heart sang as he strode along the semi-deserted 
paths. 

When half-way across the Park he ran into Henry 
Johnson, out, like him, for an evening stroll. 

“You seem devilish pleased about something,” 
said that worthy as Felthorpe greeted him effusively. 
** Can’t see much to be pleased about myself.’’ 

** Nonsense,’’ said Ronald heartily. ‘* Life’s all 
right. What have you got to grumble about in 
particular ? ”’ 

‘* What have I. got to grumble about? Why, 
what everybody else has. Everybody, that is, who 
thinks. This miners’ strike, for instance.”’ 

** But it won’t come off.’’ 

‘* Huh. Huh. So a lot of people say. But I’ve 
, different views on the subject. And this damned 
“Bolshevism. It’s on the increase. England might 
easily find herself in hell any moment now.’’ 

“Go and tell that to your’ grandmother. 
England’s O.K., you miserable old croaker.”’ 

Ronald gave his friend’s arm a playful squeeze, 
then resumed his walk, swinging his stick jauntily. 

England going Bolshie? Pah, what nonsense! 
Never heard of such a thing! There were a few 
agitators, of course, but the masses as a whole were 
sane. Why, everyone who passed him looked so 
contented and cheerful, of course they did! Yes, 
life was good, extremely good. 

When he entered his rooms he was humming a 
lively air. 


BOOK FOUR _ 
THE GENERAL STRIKE 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A GENERAL STRIKE WILL BE DECLARED 


S April passed a vague uneasiness marred 
Felthorpe’s newfound joy, since the 


industrial war clouds, long threatening, 
were about to burst with a vengeance, for the mining 
question was coming to a head and, in spite of 
the efforts of the Government, neither owners nor 
miners were likely to give way. 

On the one side Capital, as represented by the 
coal owners, was at last finally determined to make 
a stand. On the other, Labour, fresh from a 
series of victorious strikes dating from the war, and 
confident in its solidarity, also stood firm, dreading, 
as it did, any decrease in wages or increase in hours. 
Once, the men told themselves, the hours. were 
lengthened, it would be the first step back to the 
old days of sweated labour. 

Again, the Government, though anxious to 
mediate in order to avoid a catastrophic strike 
which would do incalculable harm to the nation, 
was equally determined not to renew the mining 
subsidy at the expense of the harassed British tax- 
payer. 

The position, so it appeared to Felthorpe, was 
insoluble, with no one in particular to blame. Henry 
Johnson was also of that opinion. 

‘“ No,”’ he said one day, ‘* if anyone is to blame 
it’s those damned Victorians who were so cursedly 
smug and pleased with themselves, and now we, 
in the shape of the present generation, have got to 
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pay for their smugness. Great poets and all that? 
Oh, yes, but deuced bad politicians and economists. 
And poetry don’t help much when there’s not 
enough work to go round. However, we’ll see what 
we'll see.”’ 

‘* We will,’’? Felthorpe had agreed fatuously. 

In between his thoughts of Sheila, he became more 
and more worried about the old country’s affairs. 
Though Gayton’s visit had comforted him to a 
certain extent, his wanderings with Henry Johnson 
in the poorer quarters of London had made a deep 
impression on him, all the more so because he 
realized that the vast majority of the rich and 
middle class loyalists were utterly regardless of the 
writing on the wall. He had related his experiences 
to many of them, and their replies were invariably 
the same. They would listen to him politely, say 
that of course Bolshevism was a nuisance and 
shouldn’t be allowed in the country, and then 
conclude with comforting words to the effect that 
nothing ever would or could arouse the British 
working man to violence. .. . 

The coal negotiations dragged on, but Fear was 
present on both sides, and where there is Fear no 
mutual sacrifice is possible. The owners, bearing 
in mind broken labour agreements in the past, 
feared the men. The men, remembering the down- 
ing of labour in years gone by, feared the owners. 
Any occasional gleam of light at the conferences 
was promptly doused by the unfortunate choice of 
the miners in their two chief leaders, the three main © 
possessions of one being a small cloth cap, a large 
corporation, and an even larger obstinacy: of the 
other, a humble worship of Lenin, a great sense of 
his own importance, and hysteria combined with 
an entire lack of brains. 

On the first of May, a Saturday, Ronald, having 
had tea in his rooms, slipped on a light overcoat 
and decided to go for a stroll in the Park. He had 
arranged to be at Sheila’s flat at seven o’clock, in 
order to take her out to dinner and a cinema show 
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afterwards, but till then he had nothing in particular 
to occupy him. 

As he reached the street, newsboys were shouting, 
and he bought an evening paper. Across the front 
sheet, in huge black letters, he read the words: 


**GENERAL STRIKE DECLARED FOR MID- 
NIGHT MONDAY.”’ 


‘* War, by God,’’ he muttered. ‘ The Govern- 
ment will never give in. If they do it’ll be the end 
of them,’’ 

He glanced round him, to see that on all sides 
men and women were hurriedly purchasing the 
latest editions and scanning them anxiously. There 
was an atmosphere of strained expectancy in the 
air, which was much the same as he had noted in 
the days immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
Great War. 3 

And this was another war, he reflected as he 
began walking aimlessly up the road, but this time 
inside England, with one Englishman’s hand against 
another’s. A far worse war than ever she had 
known before, he thought. Industrial perhaps, but 
. . . he pictured what a General Strike might mean. 
Some ten million men would be thrown idle, and 
the foreign element, together with those taught by 
the foreigners, whose only wish was to ruin the 
country, would spur those ten million men on to 
deeds of violence. In any other country a strike 
on such a huge scale would mean almost certain 
revolution, but in England the idea was inconceiv- 
able. The British working man was too sane, but, 
still, a terrible danger undoubtedly threatened the 
community. 

In the midst of his anxious thoughts he found that 
he was approaching the Marble Arch, and a gasp of 
amazement escaped him. 

All round the Arch Reds were seething. There 
were hundreds of Reds, thousands of Reds, debouch- 
ing in and out of the top corner of Hyde Park. There 
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were men in red ties, red shirts, red trousers, red 
hats; women in red stockings, red blouses, red 
trappings of every possible shape and form. Had a 
bull been present at Marble Arch that evening it 
would have died of spontaneous combustion. 

The initial shock of surprise over, Felthorpe 
whistled. It was May Day, of course, Labour Day, 
and—significant thought—the first day of the miners’ 
strike and of the declaration of the coming General 
Strike. The Reds were now present in numbers never 
known before. A Red rampant on a field of green, 
with gules, a new aspect of Daily Heraldry. H’m. 

He ran his eyes curiously over the throng. At 
the side of the pavement opposite the entrance to 
the Park, behold a Red caravan, wherein Red 
women served lemonade to Red consumers. The 
lemonade jarred, somehow. It was a pity, he 
mused, that the vendors had not seen fit to tinge 
the potion with a dash of Angostora bitters, as then 
the picture would have been complete. However 
. . . he peered within the Park itself, to see that 
numerous Red meetings were being held. 

** T’ll go and listen,’’ he said to himself. ‘* May 
as well know the worst.’’ 

A moment later he was in the Park. Bar a few 
well-dressed men like himself, who had come in to 
view the fun, and the large bodies of police, mounted 
and on foot, that were present, everyone had some 
sort of red on his or her person. 

Undaunted by lack of camouflage, Felthorpe 
moved to the fringe of one of the largest meetings, 
and craned over the mass of heads in order to see 
the speaker mouthing and gesticulating on the plat- 
form in the centre of the crowd. 

The man was, he noted, of obvious foreign 
extraction, and was wearing the usual soft, black 
felt hat by which the Communist in action is well 
known. Owing to the distance Felthorpe could not ° 
distinguish the orator’s words, so he contented him- 
self with looking round the audience, which was 
composed of real working class men and women, 
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aoe in sober Sunday clothes with a dash of 
ed. 

Though they laughed politely at any particularly 
witty remark of the gentleman addressing them, 
and now and then gave out a hum of assent as 
some point was driven home, they did not seem 
moved to any great extent, nor did their features 
glow with fanatical enthusiasm. Rather were they 
as children who watch a Punch and Judy show, and 
hope they won’t be obliged to pay anything for it 
afterwards. Felthorpe endeavoured to imagine these 
same people waving pick-axes and wading in blood 
in the same manner as the proletariat of Russia 
and France had done, but he soon abandoned the 
thought as impossible. 

He left the meeting vaguely comforted, and with 
a desire to wring the neck of the gentleman in the 
felt hat. Though the masses at present would 
searcely revolt, yet the harm was being done right 
enough. These orators were encouraging them not 
to work, and to regard a weekly salary as their right 
whether they toiled for it or not. Should these 
gentlemen succeed, they would foment strikes, slack- 
ness, and consequent real misery and discontent. 
Then, and then only, would the poor revolt, and 
they would revolt because they had been driven 
into misery by the very men who now posed as 
their friends. Felthorpe’s hands clenched as he 
mentally snapped that Communist’s neck. 

A smaller meeting, in which singing was going 
on, next attracted his attention, and he moved 
towards it. As he drew near he realized, with a 
catch at the heart, that the Red Flag was being 
sung. The Red Flag! In England! And the 
men had bared their heads! Keeping his own hat 
firmly jammed on his cranium, he joined the throng, 
‘to find that the audience here was very different to 
the one he had just left. The masculine element 
was of the meaner clerk type, while the women 
puzzled him completely. They were mild-looking 
individuals, many of whom were bespectacled, and 
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were singing the Red Flag as one would sing a 
hymn, without much enthusiasm, but with a very 
genuine reverence. 

Then he remembered Johnson’s words. ‘* The 
women are worse than the men in some cases.”’ 
‘* Lot of women who think it fashionable to talk 
Red. New idea and all that sort of thing.’’ Partial 
understanding came to him as he peered over a 
woman’s hat at the man who was conducting the 
song. 

This time the central figure was obviously 
English. A baton was in his hand, and as he waved 
it his eyes: were shining. 

They came to the end of the last verse, and then 
a young man and woman, standing next to 
Felthorpe, raised themselves up on tiptoe and waved 
red streamers towards the man, who saw the 
gesture and smiled back at them. There was 
apparently some tremendous bond between them, 
a bond that was more than life itself, and Felthorpe 
was appalled. 

‘* Now once again, comrades all. The dear Red 
Flag,’’ chanted the central figure. His face was 
alight, and a veritable fire emanated from him; his 
form was quivering, and on his lips was a smile of 
sheer radiance as he heard the words that were 
more than religion to him. 

Felthorpe listened no more, but moved away with 
a sense of despair in his mind. He felt no hatred 
towards this man, for the fellow was absolutely 
genuine, there was no doubt about that, but what 
a hell of a tragedy, what a hell of a pity the whole 
thing was! 

A banner bearing the words “The Young 
Communists’ League,’? caught his eyes, and he © 
walked up to it. It was flying from the top of a ~ 
wagon, on which were seated six little children of 
both sexes. The congregation was small, but 
infinitely sympathetic and attentive. One by one 
a tiny child would rise to its feet and in a small, 
lost voice, like a kid reciting a poem, make a 
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carefully learnt speech that was nothing less than 
absolute sedition. As such, it was a stroke of 
sheer genius on the part of those that hate England. 
It was a subversion of religion. ‘‘ Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings.’? Thus had Christ 
unwittingly given the sowers of poison a hint, and 
they had not been slow in taking advantage. 

And this meeting had the atmosphere of deep, 
tender truths about it. Tears were in women’s 
eyes as they listened to the little children tell them of 
the sacredness of the cause of revolution, which was 
to bring peace and happiness to all their hearts. 
It was a pretty scene, Christ being prostituted. 

Ronald did not remain there long; he knew that 
he couldn’t. They were getting ’em young, as 
Johnson had said. They were implanting vicious 
doctrines in their little minds: real Red doctrines, 
not decent Labour’s. 

** Hell,’? he muttered viciously, and moved towards 
yet another group. Here the speechifying was just 
about to commence, for as yet scarcely a score had 
gathered round the speaker who was to address 
them from a tub. Ronald was able, therefore, to 
stand within a few feet of this man, whom he 
disliked from first sight. 

The orator was, he saw, an Englishman of the 
meaner ‘‘ nut’’ type. His feet were adorned by a 
pair of cheap yellow boots that required soothing, 
and his lanky person by a suit that groaned to 
heaven. His tie was flashy and nasty, but his 
face was even nastier, being pale and pimply and 
possessed of a receding chin and an air of vast 
self-importance. He was not more than twenty- 
one years old, so Felthorpe judged, consequently he 
resembled an elongated cheese maggot dressed up 
for its coming of age party. 

By his side was a henchman, equally offensive, 
who answered to the name of ‘* Bert,”’ the speaker 
being ‘‘ Alf,’”? apparently. They began to collect 
a crowd by first exchanging a running fire of 
exquisite humour. Having looked carefully round 
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them, they started off to indulge in a little light 
chaff concerning the Fascists, of whom there were 
none present in the Park that day. They intimated 
that they, the Fascists, on seeing the crowd of Reds 
in the Park, had presumably gone home to their 
mothers, requiring an immediate and urgent change 
of linen. They said a lot of other things, mostly 
unprintable, and then, having gathered a sufficient 
number of listeners round them, ‘* Alf ’? began to 
spout. 

He talked well, undoubtedly; very well indeed. 
He had a ready wit of the baser sort, and he drove 
various morals home. In a sarcastic, humorous 
way, that was none the less deadly, he poured 
scorn and derision upon His Majesty the King, the 
Empire, the Government, Bishops, the Army, the 
Navy, upon everybody and everything in fact of 
whom the nation might justly be proud. 

It was no good heckling him: Ronald realized 
that from the start. The fellow was a trained 
speaker, paid for his work by Bolshevik societies, 
and, moreover, was good at repartee. He, Ronald, 
would be silenced and made to look a fool in no 
time, and he therefore had to be content with 
grinding his teeth and listening in silence. 

After a few minutes of this talk Felthorpe became 
aware of strange emotions rising up inside him. 
His mouth was going dry, and the palms of his 
hands were sweating. For the first time in his life 
he was Red, but seeing Red. He wanted to leap 
at this cad, and not merely knock him down, but 
stamp and knead him into a shapeless mass of flesh 
and blood upon the ground. 

It was with a great effort of will-power that he 
resisted the temptation to assault him, but, con- 
scious that any action on his part would only cause 
a useless disturbance, he shouldered his way abruptly 
through the crowd, intent on quitting the Park at 
once. He’d seen enough, heard enough to last him 
the rest of his days, and he’d get out of the infernal 
place as soon as he could, 
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He strode rapidly through the remainder of the 
meetings in the direction of Kensington Gardens, 
and his brain was seething with fury. That this 
piece of filth should be allowed to talk in the way 
he had about everything which decent British folk 
held almost sacred, was past belief. Yet nothing 
was done about it. The Reds still held the field, 
sowing their poison in the very heart of the Empire, 
while fat politicians feasted off champagne and 
caviare and then made high-falutin’ speeches about 
the unity of the English speaking nations and 
the liberty of the individual and the wonders of 
British justice to the accompaniment of discreet 
applause from their well-fed, fat-faced, fatter-hearted 
audiences. 

** Hell! ”? said Ronald Felthorpe again. 

His vacant glance fell on a passing mounted police- 
man, and at the sight of the horse and rider he 
sighed with relief. Behind him, on the edges of the 
mob, were dozens of police, mounted and unmounted. 
Of the latter some were lying on the grass, while 
others were scattered round the fringes of the crowds. 
They all looked very calm, very efficient, and a little 
bored perhaps, since, there not being a soul in the 
Park to heckle or oppose the Reds, the Reds were 
having things all their own way and disturbances were 
nil. 
Felthorpe’s relief in beholding these policemen was 
very real. After the maggot with the brown boots 
and the receding chin they were like a fresh-water 
bath. ‘Tall, powerful, with that aspect of authority 
that only the British policeman possesses, here at 
least were some people worthy of old England, and 
he thanked God that the country still had men who 
not only looked like men but were men into the 
bargain. 

When he reached Kensington Gardens the difference 
between them and Hyde Park was amazing. Here 
were no meetings, breathing foul lies, sedition and 
blasphemy. Instead, decent people, of a decent 
country, walked slowly along the paths. Old ladies 
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peered, like little withered birds, out of the depths 
of bath chairs; children played with hoops; squirrels 
flowed over the grass, seeking with fearful, beady eyes 
for nuts thrown them by the kids; puppy-dogs chased 
about and pigeons whirred. ; 

As he passed through the peaceful scenes his 
imagination began to run riot. He pictured the red 
hand of revolution bringing death and destruction 
to Kensington Gardens. He saw those old ladies 
starving to death: the children raped: the puppy- 
dogs killed for food by a starving population. 
Absurd, perhaps, but he had seen and heard much 
of the Red menace, and now a General Strike was 
coming ! 

Near Palace Gate he sank down into a chair, where 
he became a prey to anxious reflections. Visions of 
the surly youths in Harrow Road and elsewhere, the 
fiery speeches made by those who were supposed to 
represent Labour, Johnson’s gloomy prophecies, 
filled him with foreboding. And, he asked himself, 
even though the strike should come to a speedy end, 
what would be the cost to England in loss of 
trade and prestige? Unemployment, now under the 
million mark for the first time for years, would leap 
up to fabulous figures, the cost of living would rise, 
life once more would become a burden to both rich 
and poor. 

Another aspect of the immediate future struck 
him. In the ordinary course of events his marriage 
to Sheila would take place in a fortnight’s time, but 
now that would almost certainly have to be delayed. 
There might be trouble, in the shape of riots and 
disturbances during the strike, and it would be the 
duty of every able-bodied citizen to serve the country 
in any possible capacity and go into danger if need be. 

At the thought of danger Ronald winced. Memory 
was winging back through the years. Once more he 
was standing in the foretop amidst the hissing 
scream of the shell of the King’s enemies; once more 
he saw those terrible, bleeding faces; once more he 
knew fear, not on account of himself but because of 
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Sheila. He had nearly failed then, when England 
wanted him, and now that love had returned to his 
heart the same might happen again, and again when 
England needed him. 

The thought was frightful. For him no longer 
children played and laughed in the mellowing light 
of the gardens, nor did the traffic roar along the 
High Street behind him. The cold snake, that had 
lain dead for so many years, was writhing round his 
heart again, and Fate was laughing. 

Fate! Fate had been against him and Sheila from 
the day they first had met. It was written that they 
ought never to marry. Just when their happiness 
seemed assured, the General Strike was about to 
commence, and with it the cold snake returned to 
torture him. 

More thoughts came to trouble him. Even though 
nothing particularly serious should happen during 
the strike, was not ail civilization in‘a bad way? 
Instead of peace spreading its healing wings over the 
world at the conclusion of the war, the spirit of good- 
will towards men was as far away as ever. Wars, 
and rumours of wars, were everywhere. There was 
trouble in China, Morocco, Mesopotamia; the 
Germans were supposed to be arming again; the 
Communists in Moscow were slowly but surely 
spreading their poison that was to break down 
civilization for good and all. England, even were 
she true to herself, might yet be assailed by an 
outside enemy in the near future. Religion had 
deserted his own country and many others, for the 
clergy had failed, both during the war and afterwards, 
in meeting the needs of a groping, helpless, over- 
strung people. Christ, so it appeared to him, was 
prostituted by the Reds, tolerated by church-goers, 
ignored by ninety per cent. of the population, and 
loved only by a few old ladies. He had, in fact, 
become an anachronism. Even nature herself 
was stirring, for earthquakes, typhoons, strange 
phenomena were increasing every month. Dire 
prophecies were abroad. The Pyramids foretold an 
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Armageddon in 1928 compared to which the last war 
would be a mere skirmish. Preachers railed at the 
increasing moral lawlessness of a generation that 
danced when hell flamed beneath them. Art, in the 
shape of music, painting and literature, became 
more and more animal. The stage, not contented 
with drunken men and unfaithful wives, presented 
drunken women, harlots, Lesbians, every shape and 
form of vice. It was as if the people were 
subconsciously aware that great, terrible, invisible 
forces were moving for their destruction. The thin 
crust of civilization, built up precariously from a 
foundation only of mutual convenience, might soon 
begin to crumble. The time might come again when 
love and women and children were not, and only hell 
and blood and iron sacrifice reigned supreme. 

Felthorpe was brought back to realities by the 
closing of the gardens, and, conscious that he was 
late for his appointment with Sheila, he hurried 
across Kensington High Street in the direction of her 
flat. 

As he strode along he mentally cursed himself. He 
had no right to wallow in such ghastly thoughts, 
however black the future might appear to him. He 
was too apt to be introspective and to dwell over- 
much on the gloomy side of life. For the past few 
weeks he had, of course, been suffering from over- 
strain, what with the excitement of his coming 
marriage and brooding too much about the nation’s 
affairs. But now he must puli himself together and 
show a cheerful face to the world both for his own 
sake and for Sheila’s. Lord, what a miserable old 
devil he was, to be sure. He’d hum a tune, he would. 
He cleared his throat and made a gallant endeavour 
at a foxtrot, but somehow the tune fell flat. 

** You’re late, Ronnie,’’ said Sheila as he walked 
into her rooms. 

** Sorry, darling. Been for a longer walk than I 
had meant to.’’ 

She looked at him anxiously. ‘‘ But why are you 
so pale, dearest? Is anything the matter?” 
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** Bit tired, that’s all.’’ 

** Then come and sit down for a few minutes. It 
doesn’t matter if we’re a little late for the cinema.”’ 

He flung his body into an armchair. Yes, he was 
tired, but he knew it was through emotion, and not 
on account of the short walk through the gardens. 

Sheila perched on the arm of the chair, and 
nestled up against him. 

** It’s bad news about the strike, darling. Have 
you seen the papers? ’”’ she asked him. 

He nodded. 

** Our marriage will probably have to be delayed. 
Have you thought of that? ”’ 

*“*T should think I have,’’ newer Ronald, 
shuddering inwardly. 

** T’7ll do some canteen work, and you, Ronnie, 
you'll have to volunteer. You’re big, so you ought 
to be a special constable if they want any, as I expect 
they will.’ 

** T’ll join up all right.” 

Her lover was staring straight’ before him, and his 
face was drawn. 

** Ronnie,’’ she whispered, ‘* you are troubled. I 
thought so when I first saw you. Is there any way 
I can help, darling? ”’ 

** No, sweetheart. I am afraid there isn’t.’’ 

**'Won’t you tell me? Aren’t we just all in all 
to one another? No secrets between us, darling.” 

** You'll think me an awful old fool if I tell you 
whatis...er... worrying me a bit.”’ 

** T’ll think you an awful old fool if you keep it 
back.” 

Then he related to her his experiences in the Park, 
and how the cold snake had come to wrap round his 
heart again because he loved her. 

‘* I’m glad you’ve told me, Ronnie,’ she said when 
he had finished. ‘‘ I’m very, very glad. You see, 
before you never confessed the truth to me, but now 
you have, and that will help, I am sure. Darling, 
I’ve got a feeling that something good is going to 
come out of all this. Don’t ask me how I know this, 
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but I just do. And now,’’ she jumped off the chair, 
‘* we'll have a nice little dinner near Piccadilly and 
then buy real expensive seats for the cinema. Buck 
up, old man.”’ 

They went out, and during dinner Sheila 
surpassed herself. Never had Ronald seen her 
looking so radiantly happy, and her mood reflected 
on his, for he forgot his worries and ate an enormous 
meal. 

At the pictures they sat hand in hand and laughed, 
for the film showing was a funny one, with a funny 
man who made funny faces and got into funny 
scrapes and wore funny trousers and loved a dear, 
sweet girl who first laughed at his funny face and 
then thought it the dearest, sweetest face in all the 
world, so they both lived happily ever laughterwards. 

Once back in her own flat, however, and Ronald 
departed in a taxi, Sheila’s courage forsook her a 
little. Her face, under the glare of the electric light, 
was wistful and sad, and her figure drooped. 

**T don’t understand,’’ she whispered. ‘I don’t 
understand.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
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in Harley Street, and after half an hour’s 
wait was shown into the consulting-room of 
a famous nerve specialist. 

There she told her story. She was engaged to a 
man who, during the Great War, had thought he had 
shown the white feather. Now, after all these years, 
owing to the coming crisis he was afraid that the 
momentary glimpse of cowardice might return. 
What could the doctor advise in such a case? 

The specialist, a middle-aged man, with iron-grey 
hair and keen, alert features, stroked his chin. 

**You say, Mrs. Rainford, that he is not afraid 
actually for himself. I take it it is the effect of any 
injury he might sustain worrying you that is the 
primary cause of his having faltered while on duty? ”’ 

** Yes, I am positive about that. He has courage, 
of a very high order. Doctor,’’ she leant towards 
him, ‘‘ do you think there can be anything wrong 
with his brain? For this obsession to come back to 
him after such a long time is . . . is pitiful.”’ 

** As a matter of fact, Mrs. Rainford,’’ said the 
doctor, fingering a paper knife on his desk, ‘* the 
war has left a bigger mark on those who went 
through it than many people imagine. There are 
hundreds of men walking about the streets now 
who, although they appear perfectly normal to the 
outward eye, have some little kink—shall we say P— 
of which nobody, not even themselves, is aware. Not 
everyone can go through what those fellows did 
for four years without some lasting after-effect. I 
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am not referring, mark you, to those that were 
permanently injured in mind, but to ordinary people 
one meets every day.”’ 

Sheila sighed, for the doctor’s words were scarcely 
comforting. q 

“IT don’t think I shall be giving away any 
professional secrets if I mention an instance,” the 
specialist continued. ‘‘ A few months ago a lady 
came to see me about her husband, who had served 
all through the war. Her trouble was that he was 
still obsessed with the war. He was in business, did 
his work there very well, played golf, bridge, tennis, 
all the usual kind of games that a man does when 
he is moderately well-off, and no one but she 
suspected that there was anything the matter with 
him. But she knew there was, for when he was 
not actively engaged in either work or play, he 
would do nothing but read or talk about the war. 
At home he continually read war books, both fiction 
and history, and when a friend, or even a stranger, 
visited them, if the man was an ex-officer, her 
husband would talk war, war, war to him for all 
hours of the night. It wasn’t merely that she was 
sick of hearing him perpetually harking back to the 
war, but she felt it had become an _ unhealthy 
obsession, and she wished he could be cured of it.”’ 

‘* What did you advise? ’’ asked Sheila after a 
pause. 

‘** Frankly, such cases are very difficult to treat. 
There is the direct action method, of course, which 
is to tell the patient what is wrong with him and 
make him cure himself. But there is a danger in 
that. He may disbelieve you, for one thing, with 
the result that he becomes annoyed and refuses to 
place credence in what you have told him. Or, on 
the other hand, if he does believe you, he worries 
about himself and soon suffers from the obsession 
of having an obsession, so to speak. Now, as 
regards your future husband, Mrs. Rainford, he 
knows of this weakness of his and has confessed 
everything to you, which helps a lot. Part of the 
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trouble, I gather from what you have told me, is 
that he is over-conscientious.”’ 

Pm ‘sure he: is?” > 

“That little initial fault of his was probably 
magnified in his imagination a thousandfold through 
being too conscientious. You need have no fear that 
there is anything wrong with his brain, therefore, 
and can set your mind at rest on that point.”’ 

** But what do you suggest? ’’ said Sheila, a trifle 
impatiently. ‘‘ Remember, he doesn’t know that I 
have been to see you about him.’’ 

** It may seem a queer thing for a doctor to say, 
Mrs. Rainford, but if only he could get into danger 
where he felt real personal fear, it would help a lot, 
for he would experience the sensation afterwards that 
-any man does who has been in a blue funk. He 
would be ashamed of himself, and swear he would 
never falter again. He would curse his own self, 
and the obsession that you were the cause of it 
would be laid. However, I can’t yery well advise 
you to try to bring about that.”’ 

**T don’t think you can,’’ breathed Sheila, 
beginning to suspect that she was wasting her time. 

There followed some instructions as to how to 
treat Ronald. He was not to overwork or overplay ; 
highly-spiced curry was to be avoided; coffee late 
at night was bad, also lobster, goose, and the rarer 
species of the golden pheasant. Too much alcohol 
was extremely dangerous, though too little was apt 
to let a man down at times. Strenuous physical 
jerks in the morning were liable to have serious 
consequences, but no exercise at all was even worse. 

He then shook her warmly by the hand, and 
remarked that the day was fine and would probably 
remain so provided it did not rain, whereupon she 
walked out, a sadder but not wiser woman, and 
poorer to the extent of three guineas. He was a 
very famous man, you see. 

That evening Ronald arrived at her flat. ‘* The 
strike’s on for a cert,’’ said he. 

‘Yes, Ronnie. Let us hope there will be no 
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trouble, but if there is, you must be there. No 
cushy job. You have something on your mind, and 
you’ve just got to get rid of it.”’ ; 

‘T’ll do my best, darling, but I look at things 
like this. If there are any real disturbances, then 
England will go through hell. If there aren’t any, 
well, that doesn’t help me out of my worry, does it ? ”’ 

‘* Nonsense, old man. Buck up. I believe you’ve 
been brooding on that obsession of yours these last 
twenty-four hours. It’s wicked of you, Ronnie.”’ 

‘* No, Sheila. Honestly, I haven’t. It’s more the 
ghastly effects of this strike that’s worrying me, as 
one’s own personal troubles pale to nothing in face 
of the nation’s coming ordeal. And,’’ Ronald flung 
up his arms in despair, ‘‘ this to happen when trade 
was just reviving, and for the first time for years 
unemployment had fallen to below a million. With- 
out trying to look too much on the gloomy side of 
the position, this strike is the most serious thing 
that has ever happened to England. Why, Sheila, 
the nation’s committing suicide.’’ 

** Yes, it is serious,’ she said gravely. ‘‘ I shall 
pray for England to-night, darling, and you must 
too. 

** Sheila, candidly, I don’t think I will. I... 
we ... haven’t spoken much to each other about 
religion, but I think you will understand me when 
I say that my old ideas about religion have gone.”’ 

** They have with most of us.”’’ 

** Yes, but I’m left without any ideas at all. When 
I was young I was taught, as I suppose you were, 
that God was all-powerful and all-merciful. Well, 
I’ve seen enough of this world to realize that He 
may be all-powerful—though that is purely a 
supposition—but as regards being all-merciful,’’ he 
paused and looked at her anxiously, ‘‘ you don’t 
Sie ae being very dreadful, do you, saying all 

ist 

She slid on to the floor and rested her head against 
his knee. ‘‘ No, Ronnie, tell me just what you feel. 
It does one good to talk like this sometimes.’? 
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** Once,”’ he continued, “I looked upon God as 
the Supreme Jester. That was when Fate had been 
so hard on me, and not only on me, but on thousands 
of poor devils who had done nothing to deserve 
misfortune. I heard of cases where fine men, just the 
ones that ought to live, were killed in accidents or 
died suddenly from an illness, while others, in the 
shape of imbeciles, lunatics, people who were horrors 
to themselves and everyone else, lived on and on 
and on. Then take the war, for instance. On one 
side the Allies were praying to God for victory, 
honestly believing in the righteousness of their cause, 
while on the other our enemies were doing exactly 
the same. How God must have laughed! He 
reminded me of a man watching an ants’ nest, and 
occasionally poking it with a stick, upsetting some- 
thing they had patiently built up, and then smiling 
to see their frantic contortions. Yes, I hated God 
once, and thought that I had a personal grievance 
against Him. But that has passed now. I don’t 
love Him; I don’t hate Him. He’s just a blank to 
me. The only thing I have mentally to hold on to 
now is you.” 

The firelight shone on her upturned features, and 
her eyes were softly dark. He bent and kissed her 
tenderly. 

“ You are my God,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ I say that 
in all reverence.’’ 

** And you, Ronnie, you aren’t God to me. You 
are just a man, but the man I love. I don’t under- 
stand love, you know. If one tries to love a person, 
it is impossible, yet if one tries not to love a person, 
one does all the same. As far as I can see, one could 
love a man who is ever so bad... .” 

** Am I as wicked as all that? ”’ 

““ Not quite,’’ she smiled, ‘* but it 1s a queer thing, 
love.”’ 

‘‘ The Great Jester again.”’ 

She put one hand over his mouth. ‘“* Now that’s 
really naughty, Ronnie. And, anyway, who is God 
that you should malign Him so? ”’ 
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‘‘T don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘ Perhaps there 
isn’t any God. Science tends rather to prove that, 
though I don’t worry much about science; it doesn’t 
seem worth while. I’ve more or less given up 
thinking about religious matters, and content myself 
with going through life doing no evil if I can help 
it and as much good as is possible for a man 
who is neither a saint nor a genius. So that’s 
that.’ 

‘* But that isn’t that, as you say. Take God, for 
instance. Science doesn’t disprove religion; not 
fundamentally, at any rate. True, it has explained 
to us that life is partly a matter of evolution, but 
it hasn’t explained how the germ of life originated, 
or how something evolved from nothing in the 
beginning. There must be a Power to have done 
that, and that Power, for want of a better name, we 
call God.”’ 

** It’s all very vague,”’ said Ronald, unconvinced. 

** It’s bound to be, and for that reason we must 
have something tangible to bind ourselves to God. 
There is Christ. Don’t you believe in Him? ”’ 

‘* As a divine being, no. As a very great man, 
yes. But his teachings, as handed down to us by 
the church, are, to my mind, utterly beyond the 
grasp of poor mortals like me. They are too sublime, 
and more for saints than human beings. That 
is why practically everyone ignores Christianity 
nowadays.”’ 

** Then can’t you believe in beauty? I do, and 
am thankful for it.’’ 

‘* You mean you are grateful for being beautiful ? ” 

** Oh, darling, I didn’t mean myself. I meant the 
beauty of the world, and there is such a lot of it if 
only one will try to see it, though to do so is a 
little difficult at times, I admit. God gave us 
beauty in the shape of human nature too. Also we 

. we have memories of those that died, so we 
have a great deal to be thankful for really.” 

He drew her gently to him. “ Darling,”? he 
whispered, ‘* wonderful, glorious darling, when you 
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speak like that I know how unworthy of you I am. 
You are so much greater than I.” 

She smiled sadly. ‘‘I am no greater than you, 
beloved. That is one fault you have. You are too 
introspective, too self-conscious, too apt to think you 
are beneath others.”’’ 

The words brought back memories. “ Sheila, that 
reminds me of the night when I sat in my cabin at 
Gallipoli and wrote the letter to you that brought us 
so much suffering. The twenty-ninth division had 
landed, and I thought of them as the men who were 
so much greater than I. And I was right, I know, 
for they were much greater than I.” 

** Then go on thinking so, dearest,’’ she told him. 
** That can do no harm. If you have nothing else 
to believe in, why not try to reach God through 
them ? ”’ 

** It seems such .. . such awful sob-stuff.”’ 

** You are strange, you men. Anything really fine 
your minds shy away from, as if you were afraid 
of yourselves. But listen, Ronnie. They lived and 
died for all the ideals that we now stand for. . . .” 

‘¢ Yes, and what the hell did they die for? ”’ h 
broke in fiercely. ‘*‘ Did they die so that we should 
see the Red Flag carried through the parks of 
London? Did they die so that blasphemy and 
sedition should be preached from every street corner, 
without a soul raising a hand to put a stop to it all? 
If you had seen and heard what I have you’d 
honestly think they had died for nothing. I am 
sorry to get carried away like this, but, by God, it’s 
enough to make the Cenotaph crumble.”’ 

*“* Ronnie,’’ she said gently, ‘*‘ one never knows, 
but perhaps memory of them will help to save us 
from this new menace. They’ll never let us down, 
I am sure.” 

Her words were like Gayton’s: ‘‘ I think those 
chaps still are serving.”’ 

They were silent for a while, and during that 
silence Sheila prayed. She prayed through seven 
hundred thousand liaison officers, and through the 
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spirit of the man she had admired the most in all 
the world. Her prayer was not for herself, but for 
England and the man she loved. 

And while she prayed, the men in the poison 
centre of the earth were chuckling. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE GENERAL STRIKE 


p\HE first day of the General Strike dawned, 
and the eyes of the world centred on 
England. In America the headlines in the 
papers staggered belief, reminding their readers of 
the outbreak of the Great War over eleven years ago; 
in every quarter of the globe men of every race and 
class waited for news of one little island:' And this 
because they knew that England stood between 
them and the end of civilization, for once England. 
dissolved in anarchy the flame of revolution would 
stream all over the earth, leaving death, hell and 
madness behind it. 

Yet there were some who gloated; they were those 
men in the poison centre of Europe. They saw the 
evil for which they had worked now come within 
measurable distance of bearing its fungus. They 
thought of ten million men thrown idle, and their 
agents urging these men on. They dreamed of riots, 
shots fired, chaos, the ruin of England, then the ruin 
of the world. It was a splendid illusion, and they 
gloated. 

Unfortunately for them, however, there were some 
factors to be considered which they had not taken 
into account. There were, for instance, at the head 
of the Government a few simple men as well as clever 
ones, a factor which time and again the enemies of 
England have omitted from their calculations. And 
these simple men, while not disdaining the advice of 
their clever peers, are apt, not to lose their heads 
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and commit themselves to rash deeds, but rather to 
judge the psychology of the nation they rule before 
choosing a definite line of action. 

Moreover, the Moscow murderers did not realize 
that Labour itself had glimpses of sanity. They 
had read of the final Trades Union Congress, in which 
it had been decided to call a General Strike, and 
they had revelled. Had not the man who had 
once been Prime Minister of England sung lustily, 
together with his comrades, the Red Flag at the 
conclusion of the meeting ? 

Yes, it had all been so very, very heartening and. 
edifying. 

Also, the Moscow murderers had not reckoned 
that, once the final step had been taken, these! 
gentlemen would become very frightened indeed) 
because of what they had done. A good, rousing! 
chorus of the Red Flag and high sounding words! 
about the smashing of capital was one thing; the: 
carrying out of the matter another. Moreover,, 
should capital be smashed, these songsters would! 
smash themselves and their own capital into the: 
bargain. No more trips to the South of France, or! 
Northern Africa, or the Italian Lakes, provided! 
by the British working man. It was a gloomy! 
picture. 

Nor did the poison centre of Europe understand! 
that the average member of the English proletariat! 
is possessed of an infinite patience. That, thoughi 
he will supply his misleaders with free hotel expenses, 
and light wines with the chill taken off, and trips in! 
motor-cars to various delectable seaside resorts, andi 
at their bidding will cease work and go without 
wages for a very long time indeed, and pay for yet 
more motor-car tours in order to be told to continue 
living penniless, yet he is loath to go further than: 
that. He is loath to burn down houses, and stamp) 
on policemen, and fling rich folk into burning, fiery; 
furnaces, let the Communists commune never so; 
wisely. 

No, the Moscow maniacs couldn’t know that. 
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They had done their best, that was all, and in certain 
quarters their teaching did accomplish part of what 
they had hoped for. 


On the first day of the strike Ronald Felthorpe 
walked to his office, where he informed his bosses 
that he was joining up as a special. They were a 
decent firm, and consented at once, though they 
asked him to remain in the office that day, which 
he did. He had expected to see Henry Johnson and 
have a talk with him, but to his disappointment was 
informed that that worthy had been in mysterious 
conclave with the chief the previous evening, since 
when he had vanished. 

Felthorpe worked till four o’clock, when he 
returned to his rooms, partly foot-slogging it and 
partiy cadging lifts from passing cars. There, he 
-rang up Sheila, had a short conversation with her, 
and then went to the nearest police station to be 
sworn in. 

The following morning he was appointed to guard 
Paddington Station, and there for four days he 
paced up and down until he was sick of the sight of 
the place. There were specials everywhere in that 
station; they flooded the platforms, the bars, the 
waiting-rooms, the ticket offices, and those that 
couldn’t get in jostled one another along the length 
and breadth of Praed Street. As another special 
said to him: “A Red would have had as much 
chance of creating a disturbance at Paddington as 
a celluloid dog would have of dying from old age in 
hell.”’ 

Felthorpe was bored; terribly bored. There was 
no responsibility, no excitement, nothing at Padding- 
ton, except perhaps the porters, who amused him. 
These porters were strange beings, very strange 
beings indeed. They wore immaculate plus fours, 
and many-coloured ties, and spoke in a queer jargon, 
and handled milk cans with surprising rapidity. On 
a memorable occasion Felthorpe saw one of these 
strange beings carrying the luggage of a visitor, 
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whom Ronald took to be an American, on to the | 


road outside. 


“Say, get me a taxi, will you?” said the } 


American. 


*‘ Sorry, no taxis,’? answered the porter briskly. . 
‘* All out on strike. You won’t be able to get} 


anything in the car line, I’m afraid.” 
The American pointed to a fleet of cars drawn 


v 


up on an improvised rank in the station yard. . 
‘“* Waal,’? he drawled, ‘‘ what are all those God- | 
damned things over there? That nearest one looks 
good to me,”’ he concluded, indicating a magnificent | 


Rolls-Royce. 
** Sorry, but that’s mine,’’ said the strange 
being. 


‘* Waal, this sure is a strange country,’? mumbled 


the American. 

On the fifth day of the strike Ronald had an 
afternoon off, and after ringing up Sheila to find 
she was out, he strolled in the direction of the 
** Sheep.”’ 

As yet there was no sign of the strike weakening, he 
mused, and, though the main masses of the workers 
were keeping wonderfully calm, disturbances were 
undoubtedly on the increase. Ugly rumours were 
prevalent of doings down Poplar way. Lorries were 
being assaulted and overturned, and a reign of 
terror was reported to exist from the docks up to the 
Commercial Road. The food supplies of the nation 
were apparently being interfered with, though as 
yet the Government had sent no troops to the 


affected areas. There, in the vicinity of Poplar, 


would be some excitement, some opportunity of 
getting into danger, perhaps, so that he could lay 
the cold snake for ever. But how did one obtain a 
position where trouble was afoot? 

The answer came unexpectedly in the shape of 
Tubby Kenning, whom to his surprise he found in 
the ‘‘ Sheep.’? In reply to his question Tubby 
informed him that he was in London in order to 
give his services to the tough brigade. 


— 
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*“What was the tough brigade?” inquired 
Felthorpe. 

**'You don’t know what the tough brigade is? 
Why, you ought to join it, old boy.” 

** I will if you tell me what it is.”’ 

‘It’s a band of specials without any particular 
hours of duty,’”’ explained Tubby, ‘‘ but they’ve got 
to be ready for action at any time of the day or 
night. Idea is that they’re a striking force that can 
be sent anywhere at half an hour’s notice. Lot of 
ex-N.O.’s in the brigade. That’s how I heard of it. 
I’m the only one of the crowd that’s still in the 
Service, I think.’’ 

“Then how are you here? I thought everyone 
had been recalled.’’ 

** So they have, old boy, but I wangled things.”’ 
(He was good at wangling things, was Tubby.) ‘I 
was on leave when the striké came along, and on 
my way back through Town heard of the tough 
brigade and immediately reported sick: Get it in 
the neck if the skipper finds out afterwards, but I 
don’t care. London’s the place for a spot of trouble, 
and I’m not going to miss it. Me... sick. Ha! 
Do I look it??? He thumped his chest and roared. 

Of a truth Tubby did not look sick, for his great 
red face was shining and his enormous form 
quivering with mirth. Once more he was really 
living. The fact that England was going through 
her trial never worried him, since the thought 
hadn’t even entered his head. He saw only that 
the days of coffee and buns and poodle-faking with 
the skipper’s wife were temporarily replaced by 
** doings.’? The old spacious days of the war, when 
people laughed great, chesty laughs, and drank deep 
of the wine of life, were well-nigh back again, and 
he gloried in the knowledge. 

He drew an object from his overcoat pocket and 
held it up for inspection by Felthorpe and two or 
three other members of the Club who had gathered 
about him. The object was a brick-bat. 

‘‘ A present from Poplar,’’ he boomed. ‘ Hit the 
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lorry I was escorting last night. Great show.’? He 
drew aside his coat, revealing his truncheon. ‘* My 
trusty weapon. Already it hath drunk blood.” 

‘“ What, blug! No, never! ’’ shouted the others, 
rising to the occasion. 

‘It hath indeed. It was a dark and stormy 
night, and the moon was full.’’ 

** Wah! ” chorused his companions. 

** There was I, leaning over the lorry, seeking for 
danger that lurked without.’’ 

** Without what? ”’ 

** Patience, fools. There was I, as I said, leaning 
out of the lorry. And, behold, a Red gentleman, a 
foreign-looking gentleman, with a rat of a face and 
foxy, shifty eyes, stole upon me unawares out of the 
dark and stormy night.”’ 

**Ouw! ” yelled everybody. 

‘* A knife flashed, and even as it flashed, I saw 
him. My weapon descended; I smote him hip and 
thigh; he bit the dust, and wallowed on the 
pavement. I bet that shook him.”’ 

Tubby laughed, and called for drinks. Over 
whiskies-and-sodas the talk became general. 

‘* About time something was done about these 
Reds, seriously though,’? said one of the group. 
** Poplar’s getting worse every day. They ought to 
call in the troops.”’ 

** Yes, give ’em hell,’’ thundered Tubby. 

**Can’t think what the Government is dreaming 
about,’’ continued the first speaker. ‘* Hear the wire- 
less this afternoon? Fussing about Mrs. Baldwin’s 
cars for women workers, when there’s practically no 
food coming into London, and any minute the nation 
may go to the devil.”’ 

** Don’t you worry, old stick,’? chimed in another. 
** Baldwin knows what he’s doing. No good rushing 
into trouble. On the whole labour is behaving mar- 
vellously well. The T.U.C. has evidently got wind 
up, as they’ve told their members not to create 
disturbances, and the majority of ’em are obeying.” 

Felthorpe spoke: ‘* Yes, but don’t you think the 
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Government ought to take a bit stronger line of 
action than they are? ”’ 

** They'll do it all right when the time comes, and 
not before. Reckon we’re lucky in the two men who 
are at the head of affairs. Baldwin and Churchill. 
Baldwin’s got a sane head and knows the mentality 
of the nation, while Churchill’s got plenty of guts. 
The two together make a first-class combination.” 

** Like Jaegar,’’ said Tubby. 

**T’ll send Baldwin a packet of pipe-cleaners if he 
gets us out of this O.K.,”’ said another, when the 
laughter had subsided. ‘‘ He’s bound to receive 
plenty of pipes from admirers. And I’ll give 
Winnie. ...°” 

** Not a hat! ”’ cried everybody. 

** No, I was going to have said a hat-stretcher.’’ 

The talk flowed on, and eventually Felthorpe, 
having ascertained the address of the ‘* tough 
brigade ’”’ headquarters, proceeded thither. His 
services were accepted on the spot, and after 
receiving instructions he returned to Paddington 
Station. There he had no difficulty in putting 
through the transfer, and he then went to his rooms. 
He collected kit sufficient to last him a few days, 
and, having stuffed it into a handbag, jumped cars 
down to a small hotel in the’ vicinity of his new 
headquarters, for he had decided he must stay 
near-by if he were to be ready for an instant call to 
duty by day or by night. 

Having had his dinner, he rang up headquarters, 
gave them his new address and telephone number, 
and then put a call through to Sheila. She was in 
her flat, and answered him. What was she doing? 
She was helping in a canteen in Hyde Park, and he? 
He had got a new job now, one that promised a bit 
of excitement. 

‘*Oh, splendid, Ronnie. I’m ever so_ pleased. 
Well, I’m a wee bit tired now. Good night, and 
good luck, darling.” 

They rang off, and Felthorpe undressed and went 


to bed. 
R 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE COLD SNAKE THREATENS 


Felthorpe waited inside his hotel, fuming 
with inaction. He dared not go out, lest 
a telephone call should come for him during his 
absence, so he hung about the small lounge, 
endeavouring to interest himself in the ancient 
illustrated papers that were littered about the room. 

Occasionally he got into conversation with some 
other specials who were guests of the hotel, and 
the talk was, of «course, about the strike. The 
strike was the one and only topic of the hour, and 
was reminiscent of the Great War. During that 
period one talked war, lived war, dreamt war, and 
now, though for a shorter duration, one did the 
same with the Great Strike. 

Rumours were flying round, and stories, some 
humorous, some grim, were on everyone’s lips. 
Some Reds had scaled the railings of Hyde Park 
last night, it was said, in order to destroy the food 
supplies of the nation. The soldiers on guard there 
had allowed these gentry to get in, and then 
set upon them with their belts. A party of blue- 
jackets had fallen upon a crowd of Reds who were 
attempting to interfere with a lorry of theirs, and 
promptly stripped them stark naked. Good shows, 
by Jove! So much for any traces of Bolshevism in 
either of the Services. 

** Get all these Reds and string ’em up, I say,”’ 
observed one of the specials in the lounge. 

‘*No,’? demurred another. ‘‘ Let ’em go on 
talking and the working classes will soon see how 
they’ve been fooled. No good making martyrs of 
the Communists.”’ 


]D ree the whole of the following day 
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“Rot. The danger’s very real. Everybody 
thinks he can speak and act as he likes nowadays, 
that’s why we’re in such a mess. The nation wants 
more discipline, if you ask me.”’ 

** More discipline? Huh, I like that. We’ve gota 
damned sight too much discipline, and the nation’s 
sick of it.”’ 

*“Give the Reds daily doses of castor oil,’ 
chimed in a third. ‘‘ No man looks his best on 
castor oil. Kill ’em with ridicule. That’s how the 
Fascists helped to stamp out Communism in Italy.”’ 

Advice to Mr. Baldwin was freely tendered, and 
if he had listened to it all he would soon have been 
speedily removed to a home for mental incurables. 

The day dragged on. Dinner came and went, 
more hours passed, and just as Felthorpe was 
beginning to think his new job more uninteresting 
than the last, a sleepy messenger approached him 
and informed him he was required on the ’phone. 

He hastened to it. ‘“‘Is_ that. Lieutenant 
Felthorpe?’’ a voice came over the wires. ‘* Then 
hop round to headquarters at once in full war kit.”’ 

He hastened to his room, where he donned over- 
coat, armlet, and truncheon, and a quarter of an 
hour later, when the time was past midnight, had 
arrived at the headquarters of the ‘** tough brigade.”’ 

Some dozen ex-officers were already there, though 
there was no sign of Tubby, that officer being off 
duty apparently. Chaff and banter were going 
round the assembly room, and the air was thick 
with tobacco smoke. In one corner two members 
were engaged in a fencing match with their batons, 
while in another a discussion was taking place as 
to how to guard against being kicked in_ the 
stomach, which was a favourite trick of the Reds. 
In the middle of the room three specials were 
arguing about the manner in which one should hit 
a man with a truncheon. 

‘‘The police say you ought to hit a feller only 
on the arms or the legs, and not on the head or any 
vital part of his anatomy,’’ quoth one. 
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‘* Guess I won’t be too particular,”? murmured a. 


short, fat volunteer. 

‘* Same here,’? remarked another. ‘*‘ What job 
are we on to-night, anyway? ”’ 

‘“Dunno. Escorting food lorries through no 
man’s land, I expect.”’ 


’ 


Presently the C.O. of the brigade appeared, and | 


quelled the chatter. He read out eighteen names, 


and all answered the roll. Then he gave them> 
their instructions. They were to proceed in a. 
convoy of lorries from the Guildhall to the East 


India Docks, where they were to load up with meat 
and then return. Three specials allocated to each 


lorry. The drivers, who were picked men and knew 


the way, had been directed to take the normal route 


as far as Aldgate, and then branch off into bye-roads, © 


since the Commercial Road was impassable and 
entirely in the hands of the enemy. Well, that 
was all. Now be off with you! 

** En avant, mes braves. Vive la patrie,’’ shouted 
somebody. 

“A bas le proletariah,’? cried the short, fat 
volunteer, and the ‘* tough brigade’’ filed out and 
entered their waiting lorries. 

They soon reached the back streets, and as they 
rumbled along the dark, cobbled roads, Felthorpe, 
who was in the rear lorry seated next to the driver, 
peered this way and that, but saw no sign of 
molestation. The only thing that struck him as 
unusual was that, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, odd groups of men were still hanging about 
the street corners. 

His two companions, one of whom was the short, 
fat volunteer, approached him from behind. 

**Reckon itll be on the way back, when we’re 
loaded up, that we’ll meet any trouble that’s going,”’ 
said number two. 

Felthorpe agreed, then Fatty spoke. ‘‘ Why the 
hell don’t the Government send the troops right 
through the Commercial Road and open it up?” 
he asked fiercely. ‘‘ Damned shame, having to 
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sneak around like this with the nation’s food 
supply.”’ 

** It is,’ said number two. ‘* They will in a day 
or two, I expect. Things getting beyond a joke.” 

The lorry growled on, and, as they turned into 
a particularly mean street, they passed a lighted 
window. From that lighted window a face looked 
out upon them before vanishing. It was a horrid 
face, pallid, vicious, mouthing its hate at them. 

**Gawd,”’ said Fatty, ‘* see that face? ”’ 

** *Orrid, wasn’t it? ”’ 

** Owner didn’t seem to like the look of us.” 

** He certainly didn’t love us.”’ 

A pause, then: ‘‘ Heard the other day that every 
year one or two policemen get invalided from kicks 
and the like.”’ 

‘*Heard so too. Rotten way they fight, these 
devils. Knives, bits of broken glass, blows below 
the belt. Ugh! ” : 

** Shouldn’t like to get lynched,’’ breathed Fatty. 
** Hell of a death, I reckon. Fancy being lynched 
by a crowd of coves like the man with that face! ”’ 

‘* Two drivers were nearly done in the other day,”’ 
whispered number two. 

‘* The type of warfare that’s more in my line,”’ 
said Felthorpe, endeavouring to speak lightly, ‘‘ is 
behind a twelve-inch gun.”’ 

‘“*And me behind a maxim,” said Fatty. “I 
don’t mind killing blokes at a thousand yards, but 
to have blokes trying to kill me at about six inches’ 
range isn’t quite my idea of a healthy scrap.”’ 

‘* Between you and IJ and the gatepost,’’ murmured 
number two, ‘*‘ I shan’t half be glad when I’m tucked 
up in my little bed again, with Fido beside me on 
the carpet.”’ ; 

The others inwardly agreed, then their conversa- 
tion ceased, as by now the lorries were approaching 
the dock gates, which were guarded by soldiers in 
tin helmets. The convoy was soon through the 
entrance, after which it drew up in a line opposite 
the overhead meat conveyors. 
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Young, virile men, in the shape of medical | 
students, quickly began the work of pushing the > 
sides of beef along the conveyor and then humping | 
the careases into the lorries, and by four a.m. the 
loading was complete and the return journey started. — 

As the convoy passed through the exit, Felthorpe 
saw that a crowd of strikers was surging all round 
the gates, but, although their faces were sullen, 
they made no attempt at interference on account 
of the presence of the soldiers and the strength of 
the convoy. 

A few minutes later they were trundling, at 
twelve miles an hour, through the squalid streets 
again, and soon dawn began to pale the eastern 
horizon and clothe the mean, drab houses in a 
mantle of grey. The sky was overcast, a chill wind 
blew, everything was grey in that hour, and 
Felthorpe shivered. Bits of broken glass, disfigure- 
ment, Sheila, the cold snake, he flung back from 
the mind, but, though he held his baton firmly and 
kept a sharp look out ahead, they stirred like evil 
things deep down in his being. 

He wished he had his two companions to talk to, 
but they were now crouched inside the closed up 
tail board aft, ready to fend off any attacks that 
might come from the rear. Though he did not 
know it, with them also life was distinctly at a low 
ebb, for in their hearts they were cursing themselves 
for their previous conversation on the way down 
to the docks. That face, lynching, the two drivers 
nearly done in—they, too, shivered and yearned for 
warm beds and Fido. 

The convoy, after half an hour’s progress, came 
to a sharp bend in the street, and eased speed as 
the foremost lorries swung slowly round the corner. 
One by one the vehicles negotiated the turning, 
and just as Felthorpe’s was about to follow suit, a 
figure shot out from an alley, rushed to the off-side 
of the lorry, and then bolted back into refuge again. 

Simultaneously with the arrival of the apparition, 
the wheel was wrenched round in the driver’s hand, 
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the lorry swerved sharply, crashed into a lamp-post, 
and then came to an abrupt standstill. 

** What the devil’s happened? ”’ said Felthorpe 
quickly, when he had recovered his breath from the 
first shock of surprise. 

The driver waved an arm towards where the 
figure had disappeared. 

** Old trick,’’ said he. ‘* The rushed out 
at us as we eased speed and kicked the rim of our 
front wheel. That knocks the steering wheel out 
of your ’ands.”’ 

Felthorpe and the two other specials jumped out 
to inspect the damage, to find that luck was with 
them, for though one of the mudguards was badly 
buckled, no material harm had been done. They 
then climbed quickly aboard again, as they were 
anxious to overtake the convoy which was by now 
out of sight round the bend and hundreds of yards 
ahead of them. ne 

** T’ll have to back her now,” said the driver. 
He did so, and when he had‘manceuvred the lorry 
into the right position for negotiating the corner, 
he was about to get into forward gear when a gasp 
of amazement escaped him. 

** Gawd, sir,’’ he muttered to Felthorpe, ‘* we’re 
in for it now.”’ 

They were indeed. The man who had kicked the 
wheel had evidently called his pals, for a score of 
Reds had suddenly appeared from nowhere. There 
were Reds in front of them, on both sides of them, 
and behind them. 

“Get her going,’? breathed Felthorpe urgently 
to the driver. ‘* Put her into top speed and charge 
’em if they try to stop us.” 

“‘Can’t, sir. Got to go slow round the corner. 
Worst place this could ’a happened. It’s a plant, 
that’s what it is.” 

One of the specials shouted from aft, and _ his 
voice was high-pitched with fear. ‘*‘ Get a move on, 
for God’s sake. If we don’t, we’re done for.”’ 

The driver’s teeth began to chatter. ‘‘ We can’t 
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do nothink,”’ he quavered, ‘‘ Let ’em have the 
bloody lorry. Can’t take on all that crowd.” 

Felthorpe glanced quickly round, to see that as 
yet the Reds were making no signs of attacking 
them, but were just standing in a ring, watching 
the lorry intently. Perhaps, he thought, they were 
merely gloating at the prospect of capturing and 
overturning this solitary, well-nigh defenceless 
vehicle; or, what was more likely, they were wait- 
ing, in view of the three large specials to be 
encountered, for more reinforcements to arrive, as 
is in the nature of gentry who are loath to attack 
unless the odds are fifty to one in their favour. 

The sickly, pale rays of dawn glimmered on their 
faces, mean, villainous, yet terrible, and Felthorpe’s 
heart missed a beat. Their eyes were glittering, and 
their lips drawn back over their teeth so that their 
features resembled ghastly, grinning masks. 

But their hands were the worst. They were white 
and rigid, and the fingers were quivering with a 
pent-up intensity of hate that was frightful to behold. 

If Ronald had had time to think further, he 
would have realized that here were men who, brought 
up from birth in filth, sordidness and poverty, 
and recently egged on by the teachings of the 
poisoners, now regarded him and the others as 
being hand-in-glove with a class whose only believ- 
able object was to keep them in filth and slavery 
all their lives. That he and the other strike breakers 
were actually saving them from starvation was lost 
upon these Reds, and they only knew that the men 
they hated were delivered into their hands. 

And then from their ranks there broke out the 
most terrible sound that ever he had heard. It was 
a snarl. The sound was scarcely human; it was 
ghastly, appalling, animal, and resembled more the 
snarling of a pack of wolves than the cry of men 
who hate. 

As he heard it, for the first time in his life did 
Ronald Felthorpe know fear, not on account of 
another, but real personal fear that swept through 
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and through him in great, icy waves of soul-shatter- 
ing horror. And the fear was the fear of the man 
who has come face to face with the ordeal of being 
lynched by pallid, quivering, hate-tautened hands. 

A wild desire to jump off the lorry and flee 
anyhow, anywhere from these human wolves, assailed 
him. For the moment he saw nothing, heard 
nothing, since he was blind to everything but fear. 
Fear dominated the universe, enveloped him in a 
black cloud, mazed the senses. 

Then, suddenly, between him and fear there came 
two beings. He could not see them clearly with the 
inward eye, nevertheless he knew that they were 
the dream-like figures of a man and a woman. They 
seemed to pause, to look at him, then they vanished 
like ghosts in a world of dreams. 

He found himself leaning over the shivering driver. 
** Go on,”’ he cried hoarsely, ** go on. If you don’t, 
T’ll kill you, by God! ” 

The man saw the terrible look on his face, and 
for the moment was more afraid of the special than 
the mob in front. He obeyed automatically, jerked 
the lorry into low, and the vehicle moved slowly 
towards the Reds, while Felthorpe, leaning out 
sideways from the lorry, held his truncheon at the 
ready, as if inviting the crowd to come on. 

Next second the nearest and most courageous 
members of the Reds charged. Three leapt at him, 
while others made for the tail and sides of the lorry. 
As the three dashed at Felthorpe, memory of the 
maggot, the lies, the blasphemy, the little children 
in Hyde Park, sent a strange fierceness through his 
soul and lent additional strength to his arm. He hit 
with all his might and two fell sprawling. The 
specials aft, galvanized out of fear by action, laid 
about them lustily, and the initial attack was 
beaten off. 

The remainder of the Reds, who included a large 
number of speakers whose motto was words, not 
deeds, hesitated, until the sudden arrival of reinforce- 
ments, in the shape of half a dozen hefty young 
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hooligans, gave them the courage they needed, and 
they all sprang forward wildly, madly, in bulk this 
time. 

That instant’s delay, however, saved the lorry, 
for even as Felthorpe thought they were done for, 
the driver had turned the corner sufficiently to be 
able to change up. A man endeavouring to kick the 
wheel missed and was hurled sideways by the mud- 
guard like a sack of flour; two more were beaten 
off by Felthorpe’s waving baton; three others who 
tried to scale the back of the lorry were met by the 
rear specials, who hit, as one of them had said 
earlier that night, without being too particular. 

The lorry rounded the corner and went full speed 
ahead. They were saved! 

Felthorpe leant out and looked backwards. His 
eyes were shining, and in his heart was the lust of 
battle. He had made good at last, and he had done 
this because of, not in spite of, Sheila. The cold 
snake was laid for ever, and he revelled in the 
knowledge. 

From behind him shouts, insults, language that 
staggered the imagination, were hurled at the 
retreating lorry. Felthorpe laughed, and was about 
to resume his seat by the driver when something 
struck him across the forehead. The pain was 
tremendous; it was like a red-hot flame searing 
through his brain. He was conscious of warm, wet, 
sticky moisture trickling over his eyes, blinding him. 
He swayed on his feet, with difficulty hanging on 
to the bumping vehicle. Yet, in spite of that 
terrible pain, he was almost glad, for he knew that 
he had done his duty. 

The short, fat special came clambering along from 
aft. ‘* Near show that, by Jove,’’ he cried. ‘* Me 
for a cushy job next strike. Never had such wind 
up in all my life. But, good God, Felthorpe! 
What’s happened to you? What...” 

But Ronald Felthorpe knew no more, for a second 
later he had collapsed, unconscious, on the seat by 
the driver. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE DEAD AND THE LIVING 


General Strike, on a glorious June day, a 
pair of naval officers were walking swiftly 


()™ month after the termination of the 


towards a certain house in the district of South © 


Kensington. 

** Pity we missed the wedding,”’ said Paymaster 
Lieutenant-Commander Gayton, “ still, we’ll be in 
at the death, I think.’’ 

Tubby Kenning jerked nervously ‘at his collar. 
** Hate these shows,”’ he muttered hoarsely. ‘‘ They 
give me the creeps. Hope there isn’t a ghastly 
crowd at the breakfast. There may be; one never 
knows.’’ 

‘*T’m hardened to bun worries now,’’ said the 
other. ‘‘ Quite the perfect naval officer these days. 
By the way, what exactly did Felthorpe run up 
against during the strike? In his letter to me 
asking me to the wedding he said he’d copped it, 
but he gave no particulars.”’ 

“© Copped it? ’? echoed Tubby. ‘I should think 
he did. A bit of broken bottle or something laid 
him out for three days, and he didn’t properly 
recover consciousness for that time. Damned near 
squeak he had from not losing his eyesight into the 
bargain. However, he’s O.K. now, though he’ll 
have a scar for years, I should imagine.”’ 

‘* Snakes,’’ muttered Gayton. ‘‘ Ah, here we 
are.”’ 

The pair eased speed, turned eight points to 
starboard, and proceeded to the door in line abreast. 
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“Did it ring?’ asked Tubby, as his friend 
pressed the electric button. 

‘* Yes, I heard it buzz.”’ 

The door opened, disclosing a small, prematurely 
bald-headed gentleman clad in immaculate wedding 

arb. 
eae Hello! Are you the Lieutenant-Commanders we 
expected ? ”’ 

** Yes,’ answered Gayton. ‘‘ Sorry to give you a 
shock.”’ 

** Come on in. I’m the best man, and respond to 
the name of Johnson. We thought you’d be at the 
church for the wedding. Couldn’t you get there in 
time? ”’ 

“JT couldn’t,”’ replied Gayton. ‘*‘ Wasn’t able to 
get off duty owing to the loss of a seaman’s hat, so 
I missed the express. to Town.”’ 

“JT ...I1 waited for him,’’ said Tubby lamely. 
‘* We had arranged to meet in the ‘ Sheep.’ ” 

Having hung up their hats in the hall, Tubby 
turned to Johnson. ‘‘ Much of a crowd within? ”’ 
he queried. ‘‘ I hear no sounds of revelry or mirth.”’ 

** No, no crowd. Only the Felthorpes and a Miss 
Latham. There would have been a couple of maiden 
aunts as well, but they’re gadding about somewhere 
on the Continent.”’ 

** Thank heavens for that. Any fizz? ” 

** Yes, lashions.”’ 

**Hah! Tie all right? Yes. Face clean? Yes. 
Features set in the correct society smile? No, and 
never will be. However, lead on, brother.’’ 

The three entered the dining-room, where they 
met the others. Introductions and congratulations 
oozed from everybody, and then they took seats 
round the table. Aided by the champagne, con- 
versation soon became general. Sheila conversed 
pointedly with Gayton; Ronald, utterly ignoring his 
wife, talked to Madge Latham; Tubby, after the 
initial shyness had worn off, bellowed remarks to 
all and sundry; Johnson, owing to the fact that 
Sheila had expressed the desire to have no servants 
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present at the breakfast, fussed about, spilling 
pe orecnes on to the floor and champagne over the 
cloth. 

The meal over, Madge took Sheila out of the 
room, in order to help her change into motoring 
costume, since the honeymoon was to be spent in 
touring through the West of England by car. 

** Felthorpe, old fruit,’? said Tubby, when the 
ladies had disappeared, ‘‘ you’re a lucky devil.” 

The other two, remembering the appearance of the 
bride, agreed, then Gayton spoke. 

** And I hear you were lucky in the strike not to 
have lost your eyesight. You must have had a 
pretty rotten time in hospital, Felthorpe.’’ 

** Oh, it wasn’t so bad,’’ said he. 

No, it hadn’t been so bad. Sheila bending over 
him as he returned to consciousness; her soft arms 
round his neck, her tears on his cheeks, her eyes 
that glowed—no, it might have been much worse. 

** Those Reds,’’ muttered Gayton ruminatively. 

** Yes, those damned Reds,’’ barked Johnson with 
surprising vehemence. 

** Weill, they’re squashed now,’’ said Tubby 
heartily. 

‘** Ho, are they? ”’ protested Johnson. 

** Never mind old Johnson,’’ smiled Felthorpe. 
*¢ He’s a confirmed pessimist.”’ 

‘*T may be, but see here... .’’? Johnson broke 
off and flushed. 

dso-on.’” 

** Well, it’s hardly the time to start talking about 
Bolshevism just after a man’s wedding.”’ 

“© Never mind,”’ said Felthorpe. ‘* Get it off your 
chest and let the others hear.’’ 

‘** All right, I will. People seem to think that now 
the General Strike is over all the trouble is at an 
end. But it isn’t by a long chalk, in my opinion.”’ 

“* But,’ interrupted Gayton, “* don’t you consider 
the strike will, in a way, have done us a lot of 
good ? ”” f 

** A lot of good! ”’ exclaimed Johnson. ‘‘ Blowed 
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if I can see it. Both Labour and Capital were the 
losers when the affair was over, and...” 


‘* What I meant was that the strike has given us _ 


all a slight taste of what revolution would be like, 
so I reckon it’s inoculated us against any real blood- 
shed ever occurring.”’ 


“To a certain extent I agree,’’ said Johnson 


slowly. ‘I don’t think, candidly, that we will ever 
have actual civil war in our time, but the Reds 
will none the less continue to damage us. They’ll 
increase poverty, make us sink to a third-class 
power, and lower the standard of living for rich and 
poor alike. Then, once they’ve done that, God 
knows what may happen. Under these conditions, 
real, pukka, bloody revolution is possible.’’ 

‘** T think you’re right,’? observed Felthorpe. 

‘*T damn well know I’m right. Now excuse me 
getting hotted up, but I always do get hotted up on 
this question. Well, what I say is this. It’s the 
duty of every decent man and woman in England 
to forward the movement for clearing out the Reds. 
It doesn’t matter whether they are labour or 
capitalist ; it doesn’t matter whether they sympathize 
with the owners or the miners. That’s.a different 
question. But when it comes to the Reds, whose 
only doctrine is to ruin the entire country by 
revolution, there are no two ways of looking at the 
matter. As things are at present, the Reds can do 
what they like, speak what they like, and print 
what they like, without anybody saying them nay. 
And they are influencing the working classes. It is 
no good folk saying they are not, because they are. 
Take the bye-elections, for instance. At every bye- 
election rowdyism increases and the chances of 
free speech decrease. Why? Because the Reds 
are more and more influencing the people, and 
influencing them the wrong way. I sympathize 
with Labour, decent, constitutional Labour that is, 
myself, but the Reds are out to make Labour 
unconstitutional, and they’re succeeding more than 
people realize. Therefore, I say, clear out the 
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foreign Reds, bomb and baggage, and as regards 
our home-bred traitors, who are enemies of the 
_ King, give ’em life imprisonment. That’ll make 
them martyrs, you will say. Hell! Isn’t it better 
to make them martyrs than for them to make the 
whole of the rest of the nation suffer? And, any- 
how, political prisoners are forgotten quicker than 
any other kind of so-called martyr. Now the Daily 
Mail has started a campaign for clearing out the 
Reds, and they have begun to head their paper: 
‘For King and Country.’ Though I don’t always 
agree with the views of Carmelite House, I say, 
‘Thank God for the Daily Mail.’ But they can’t 
do much unless the nation itself shows the Govern- 
ment in no uncertain manner that it wants the 
devils cleared out of the country, and, what’s more, 
not allowed back again.”’ 

** Hear, hear,”’ said the others, as Johnson paused 
for breath. 

** That will be enough for to-day, thank you,”’ 
said Johnson, looking a trifle sheepish. 

Tubby took up a bottle of champagne and filled 
the glasses. 

** A toast,’ he boomed. ‘* Up England, and down 
the Reds! ”’ ' 


They drank. 
Meanwhile, in a dressing-room behind, Sheila had 


put on a brown tailor-made costume in place of the 
soft silver-grey dress she had worn at the wedding. 
As she arranged the two little clusters of curls that 
peeped from under either side of her pull-on hat, 
Madge Latham gazed at her in admiration. 

‘“My dear,’? she whispered, ‘“‘I never knew 
anyone could be quite so pretty as you.” 

Sheila smiled, then asked the other a question. 

‘“‘ Madge, tell me you are not too unhappy now,”’ 
she said, a little anxiously. 

‘“No, Sheila, honestly I’m not a bit unhappy. 
Time dulls sorrow, and leaves in its stead something 
that is helpful. Also, I have my parish work to 


interest me, and when one is as busy as I am one 
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doesn’t have time to be miserable. But, come, we 
must join the men. They must be waiting for us.” 

A quarter of an hour later the party were in the 
street, admiring a small touring car drawn up by 
the pavement. The car was a gift from the bride 
to the bridegroom, and in it they were going to 
tour through the sunny lanes of Devon and Cornwall. 

The luggage was placed in the back, the good-byes 
said, and the pair clambered in. Tubby, watching 
them, saw that Sheila’s little face was glowing, 
though Felthorpe was slightly pale. He noted that 
their hands clasped together for a second before 
Ronald took the wheel, which seemed to him a 
trifle absurd. Though... Tubby coughed... on 
second thoughts perhaps it wasn’t quite so absurd 
after all. 

The car glided off, then Madge spoke. 

‘**T must fly to catch my train,”’ she said quickly. 

** T’ll escort you. Hi, taxi! ’’ shouted Johnson. 

The pair shook hands with the naval officers, and 
whisked off down the road, leaving the Lieutenant- 
Commanders standing by themselves on the curb. 

With one accord they turned and gazed in the 
direction of the rapidly retreating honeymoon car. 
And Tubby, as the distance swallowed it up, was 
aware of strange emotions rising up within him: 
very strange emotions indeed. Though he could 
have sworn he loved life, life at the present moment 
appeared to be lacking in something. A suspicious 
mist clouded his eyes, and, extracting a colossal 
handkerchief from his pocket, he blew his nose 
with tremendous force. The blast roared down the 
street, nearly causing an oncoming ’bus to skid. He 
trumpeted yet again, then muttered words to the 
effect that he must have caught a cold. 

** Humph,”’ said Gayton. 

The sound of his companion’s dry voice restored 
his mental equilibrium. He replaced the handker- 
chief, and flung out his chest. Tubby was Tubby 
once more. ‘Then, over the road an open public- 
house caught his eye, and he nudged Gayton’s arm. 
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** Romance has left us,’’ said he, theatrically. 

What boots it to regret? For some, a world of 
romance, for others, the world of publicans and 
sinners. After the champagne, a brandy is indi- 
cated. Therefore, friend Gayton, let us return to 
our world.”’ 

** Which,’’ murmured Gayton as they crossed the 
road, *‘ is undoubtedly the world of the men who 
never have lived.’’ 

**A pretty thought,’ breathed Tubby. ‘* Jove, 
this brandy’s good! ”’ 


That evening, after supper in his rooms, a strange 
restlessness seized the soul of one Henry Johnson, 
for he was lonely, since the wedding of his friend had 
affected him more than he cared to admit. Never 
again, he reflected, would he be able to have & quiet 
yarn with Felthorpe over a pipe and a glass of beer; 
never again would they visit queer and out-of-the- 
way places together; never again would they hold 
long discourse upon the ways of mankind and the 
universe. Love of woman had now come in between 
them. He had been told, of course, that he would 
be persona grata at Felthorpe’s new house on their 
return to Town, but... . no, with a woman present, 
however charming, however sympathetic she might 
be, the old atmosphere of bachelor friendship would 
never be quite the same. 

His thoughts turned to one of the naval officers 
he had met in the morning. That fellow Gayton: 
he liked him somehow, though they had exchanged 
barely a dozen sentences, and he wished he could 
have seen some more of him, for he knew instinctively 
that the man was of the same type as he. Gayton, 
however, being in the Navy, made this impossible. 
Still, it was a pity... . 

Johnson’s restlessness increased, and eventually, 
as the night was fine and warm, he went out for a 
walk. 

Heedless of his direction, he strode rapidly through 
the soft summer gloom till he reached the Houses 
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of Parliament. There he paused, and regarded 
their outline thoughtfully till Big Ben struck ten, 
when he began his homeward journey by way of 
Whitehall. 

He passed the Cenotaph. The flags hung listless, 
for the night was very still. The wreaths at the 
base were sleeping. The simple beauty of the 
monument breathed peace. He bared his head to 
those who are buried elsewhere, then quickened his 
pace and squared his shoulders. And he walked no 
more alone, for five of those who are buried else- 
where were walking with him. 

As he neared the Nelson Column a queer fancy 
came to him. The dark purple dome of heaven, the 
grey lines of the buildings, the gleaming roads, 
the pavement beneath his feet, were bathed in Red. 
Red was the predominant colour of the earth. And 
he knew why. It was because Red stood for the two 
things that he loved the most and hated the most 
in all the world. It stood for the ribbon of the 
Victoria Cross, and for Flanders Poppies, which are 
one and the same; it stood, also, for the Red Flag 
and Bolshevism. 

‘*And which of the two will the nation 
choose? ’? he murmured, as he swung into Trafalgar 
Square. 

His pace increased. He was as one who has a tale 
to tell, but has no one to whom he can open his 
soul. He felt like stopping a passing pedestrian, as 
the ancient mariner stopped the wedding guest, and 
fixing him with a glittering eye. But he walked on, 
and by close on eleven was back in his rooms. 

On his entry, late as the hour was, a figure rose 
up to greet him. ; 

** Thought I’d drop in on my way home,” said 
the figure. ‘* Been for a walk? ”’ 

** Yes,’’ replied Johnson. 

** Anything of interest to report this week ? ” 

** No, nothing in particular.’’ 

The other regarded Johnson with curiosity in his 
eyes, then: ‘‘ Johnson, you’re a strange fellow,”® 
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said he. ‘* You did Al work during the strike, and 
never a month goes by without us getting more 
information from you than any paid worker in our 
department. Tell me. Why don’t you join us? I 
could get you in with my influence.’’ 

**T can work better my own way.’’ 

** But why do you do all this for nothing? ” 

The ancient mariner feeling returned to Johnson, 
but he fought it down. 

** Tt amuses me,’’ he answered, after a pause. 

** Queer form of amusement, but then, as I’ve 
said, you’re a queer chap. Though we’ve been 
friends now for nearly four years, blessed if I 
understand you. Well, it’s late and I won’t keep 
you up. Good night.”’ 

** Good night.”’ 

The man, who was a member of the Special 
Branch of Scotland Yard, disappeared, leaving 
Johnson alone with his thoughts. 

Aiter a while he turned and gazed at a locked box 
that stood on the floor at one end of the room. In 
that box was an album, and in the album photo- 
graphs of five human beings. They were his three 
brothers, his mother and his father. 

The past swept up round him. Once more he was 
in his dug-out in Flanders. Once more he heard 
with pride of the award of a V.C. for one brother, 
and a D.S.O. for another. Then came different news. 
The V.C. had died of wounds, and two months later 
the D.S.O. was killed in action. A year after that 
his youngest brother, fresh from school, was hurled 
into the vortex, to have the honour of appearing 
under the list, ‘‘ Second-Lieutenant unless otherwise 
stated.”’ 

He saw a visit to the old people. He saw his 
mother, stricken with grief, worn out by war-work 
beyond her strength, fading before his eyes. He saw 
the written sheet that told him of her death. And 
she had died for England as surely as did those who 
were killed in the field of battle. 

He saw the final telegram, stating that his father 
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was seriously ill, the C.O. who had given him short 
leave from the front, the entry, in stained khaki, 
into the house of death. 

‘‘ Old chap,”’ his father had whispered from the 
bed, ‘I’m proud of you all, damned proud of 
you. It’s been a blessing to have had such sons. 
I’m going to join the others now. But you, you 
carry on.”’ 

** [’ll carry on, pater,’’ he had said. ‘* Give ’em 
my love, and tell ’em I won’t forget.” 

‘““No,’’ said Henry Johnson now, as he stood 
alone in his rooms, ‘‘I never will forget. That’s 
why I do all this for nothing.”’ 


And, while a certain little prematurely bald- 
headed man communed with the past, a man and 
a woman were seated in the dining-room of a country 
inn. Outside the window of the room a tiny garden 
slept. In the garden were flowers and box-hedges, 
and beyond the road a brook flowed with murmur- 
ing rill. The night clothed the world like scented 
down. 

Presently the woman rose and flitted out of the 
room, but the man remained. The brook lulled him, 
for it spoke mellow words in his ears. 

‘* We would become engaged, and go for long 
walks together. Sometimes it would rain, and her 
hair would glisten in the wind. We would have tea 
in an old country inn. There would be scones, and 
dark panelling, and rain on the roof. ... But it 
would never rain for our wedding. . . . Then would 
follow the journey to the country, where we would 
spend our honeymoon. She would steal upstairs 
before me, and I would wait. Then I too would go, 
and pause before the door. ... Sheila, I never 
opened that door.’’ 

A tiny clock on the mantelpiece chimed eleven. 
The lamp on the table shot soft shadows on the 
oaken walls. He extinguished the lamp, walked on 
tip-toe out of the room, and ascended the stairs. 
The inn was quiet. Not a sound was to be heard, 
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save the dim babbling of the brook. He came to 
the door of her room, and paused before it. How 
still the night was. All heaven hung poised with a 
breathless silence. 

He opened that door. 


THE END 


